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IN WHICH THE SAHB SUBJECT 18 PtTHStrSD. 

Becky did not rally from the state of stupor and 
confusion in which the events of the previous night 
had plunged her intrepid spirit, until the bells of the 
Curzon Street Chapela were ringing for afternoon ser- 
vice, and rising from her bed she began to ply her own 
bell, in order to summon the French maid who had left 
her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain ; and 
thougli, on the last occasion, she rang with such vehe- 
mence aa to pull down the bell-rope, Mademoiselle 
Fifine did not make her appearance, — no, not though 
her mistress, in a great pet, and with the bell-rope in 
her hand, came out to the landing-place with her hair 
over her shoulders, and screamed out repeatedly for 
her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many 
hours, and upon that permission which is called 
French leave among us. After picking up the 
trinkets in the drawing-room. Mademoiselle had as- 
cended to her own apartments, packed and corded 
her own boxes there, tripped out and called a cab for 
herself, brought down her trunks with her own 
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hand, and without ever so mnijli as asking the aid of 
any of the other servants, wIio'.FOuld probably have 
refused it, as they hated. ■ he f- cordially, and without 
wishing any one of tbcm'^obd-by, had made her exit 
from Curzon Street:";-, '•: 

The game, iij -Jiftr opinion, was "over in that little 
domestic esta.bli«KWcnt, Fifine went off in a cab, as 
we havp kmi_wn" more exalted persona of her nation 
to do under similar circumstances : but, more pro- 
vidpnt:-x)E- lucky than these, she secured not only her 
QWii'4*roperty, but some of her mistress's (if indeed 
-.- jthaf lady could be said to have any property at all) 
*._Ll and not only carried off the trinkets before alluded 
to, and some favorite dresses on which she had long 
kept her eye, but tour richly gilt Louis Quatorze 
candlesticks, six gilt Albums, Keepsakes, and Books 
of Beauty, a gold enamelled snuff-box which had once 
belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest little 
ink-stand and mother-of-pearl blotting-book, which 
Becky used when she composed her charming little 
pink notes, had vanished from the premises in Curzon 
Street together with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all the 
silver laid on the table for the little festin which 
Rawdon interrupted. The plated ware Mademoiselle 
left behind her was too cumbrous probably, for which 
reason, no doubt, she also left the fire irons, the 
chimney-glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano, 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner's 
shop in the Rue du Helder at Paris, where she lived 
with great credit and enjoyed the patronage of my 
Lord StejTie, This person always spoke of England 
as of the most treacherous country In the world, and 
stated to her young pupUs that she had been af- 
fivutement vole by natives of that island. It was no 
doubt compassion for her misfortunes which induced 
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the Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind to Madame 
de Saint Amaranthe. May she Sourish as she de- 
serves, — she appears no more in our quarter of 
Vanity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at 
the impudence of those servants who would not 
answer her summons, Mrs. Crawley flung her morning 
robe round her, and descended majestically to the 
drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on 
the beautiful chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Ragglea, 
to whom she was administering Maraschino. The 
page with the sugar-loaf buttons, who carried about 
Becky's pink notes, and jumped about her little car- 
riage with snch alacrity, was now engaged putting Ms 
fingers into a cream dish ; the footman was talking to 
Baggies, who had a face full of perplexity and woe — 
and yet, though the door was open, and Becky had 
been screaming a half-dozen of times a few feet off, 
not one of her attendants had obeyed her call. " Have 
a little drop, do'ee now, Mrs. Baggies," the cook was 
saying as Becky entered, the white cashmere dressiog- 
gowQ flouncing around her. 

"Simpson! Trotter 1" the mistress of the house 
med in great wrath. " How dare you stay here 
when you heard me call ? How dare you sit down in 
my presence ? Where 's my maid ? " The page with- 
drew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary 
terror : but the cook took oS a glass of Maraschino, of 
which Mrs. Haggles had had enough, staring at Becky 
over the little gilt glass aa she drained its contents. 
The liquor app^ired to give the odious rebel courage. 

" Your sofy, indeed ! " Mrs. Cook said. " I 'm a 
settin' on Mrs. Baggles's sofy. Don't you stir, Mrs. 
um. I'm a settin' on Hr. and Mrs. 
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ever since I was born, I lived butler with Miss 
Crawley for thirty years ; and I little thought one of 
that family waa a goin' to ruing me — yes, ruing me " 
— said the poor fellow with tears in his eyes. "Har 
you a goin' to pay me ? You 've lived in this 'ouse 
four year. You 've 'ad my substance : my plate and 
linning. You ho me a milk and butter bill of two 
'undred pound, you must 'ave noo laid heggs for your 
homlets, and cream for your spaoil dog." 

" She did n't care what her own flesh and blood 
had," interposed the cook. " Many 'a the time, he 'd 
have starved but for me." 

" He 'a a charaty boy now, Cooky," said Mr. Trottep, 
with a drunken "hal ha!" — and honest Haggles 
continued, in a lamentable tone, an enumeration of 
his griefs. All he said was true. Becky and her 
busband had ruined him. He had bills coming due 
next week and no meaus to meet them. He would 
be sold up and turned out of his shop and his bouse, 
because he had trusted to the Crawley family. His 
tears and lamentations made Becky more peevish 
than ever. 

" You all seem to be against me," she said, bitterly. 
" What do yoH want ? I can't pay you on Sunday. 
Come back to-morrow and I'll pay you everything. 
I thought Colonel Crawley had settled with you. He 
will to-morrow. I declare to you upon my honor that 
he left home this morning with fifteen hundred 
pounds in his pocket-book. He has left me nothing. 
Apply to him. Give me a bonnet and shawl and let 
me go out and find him. There was a difference 
between us this momii^. You all seem to know it. 
I promise you upou my word that you shall all be 
paid. He has got a good appointment. Let me go 
out and find him." 
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This audacious statement caused Haggles and the 
other personages present to look at one another 
with a wild surprise, and with it Bebecca left them. 
She went up stairs and dressed herself this time 
without the aid of her French maid. She' went into 
Rawdon's room, and there saw that a trunk and 
bag were packed ready for removal, with a pencil 
direction that they should be given when called for ; 
then she went into the Frenchwoman's garret; every- 
thing was clean, and all the drawers emptied thera 
She bethought herself of the trinkets which had 
been left on the ground, and felt certain that the 
woman had fled. ''Good Heavens 1 was ever such 
ill luck as mine ? ■ * she said ; " to be so near, and to 
lose all. Is it all too late? No; there was one 
chance more." 

She dressed herself, and went away unmolested 
this time, but alone. It was four o'clock. She went 
swiftly down the streets (she hail no money to pay 
for a carriage), and never stopped until she came to 
Sir Pitt Crawlev's door, in Great Gaunt Street. 
Where was Lady Jane Crawley ? She was at church. 
Becky wa^ not sorry. Sir Pitt was in his study, and 
had given onlers not to be disturbed — she must see 
him — she slipped by the sentinel in livery at onoe, 
and was in Sir Pitt's room before the astonished 
Baronet had even laid down the j^per. 

He turned red and started back from her with a 
look of great alarm and horror. 

" Do not look so," she said. ** I am not guilty, Pitt, 
dear Pitt ; you were my friend once, l^fore God, I 
am not guilty. 1 seem so. Everj-thing is against me. 
And oh, at such a moment I just when all my hopes 
were alx>ut to be realized : just when happiness was in 
store for us." 
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"Is thia true, what I see in the paper then?" 
Sir Pitt said — a paragraph in which had greatly 
surprised him. 

" It is true. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, 
the night of that fatal ball. He has been promised 
an appointment any time these six months. Mr. 
Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, told him yesterday 
that it was made out. That unlucky arrest ensued ; 
that horrible meeting, I was only guilty of too much 
devotedness to Eawdon's service. I have received 
Lord Steyne alone a hundred times before. I confess 
I had money of which Eawdon knew nothing. Don't 
you know how careless he is of it, and could I dare to 
confide it to him ? " And 8o she went on with a per- 
fectly connected story, which she poured into the 
ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky owned, and 
with perfect frankness, but deep contrition, that hav- 
ing remarked Lord Steyne'a partiality for her (at the 
mention of which Pitt blushed), and being secure of 
her own virtue, she had determined to turn the great 
peer's attachment to the advantage of herself and her 
family, "I looked for a peerage for you, Pitt," she 
said (the brother-in-law again turned red). "We 
have talked about it. Your genius and Lord Steyne'a 
interest made it more than protiable, had not thia 
dreadful calamity come to put an end to all our hopes. 
But, first, I own that it was my object to rescue my 
dear husljand, — him whom I love in spite of all hia 
ill usage and suspicions of me, — to remove him from 
the poverty and ruin which was impending over us, 
I saw Lord Steyne's partiality for me," she said, cast- 
ing down her eyes. " I own that 1 did everything in 
my power to make myself pleasing to him, and as far 
aa an honeat woman may, to secure his — h' 
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It WM only on Friday morning tliat the news arrived 
of the death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and 
my lord instantly secured the ap^xtintment for my 
dear husband. It was intended as a surprise for him, 

— he was to see it in the papers to-day. Even after 
that horrid arrest took place (the expenses of whioh 
Lord Steyne generously said he ^ould settle, so that I 
■ffas in a manner prevented from coming to my hn*- 
l>and'a assistance), my lord was laughing with me, 
and saying that my dearest Rawdon would be con- 
aoled when he read of his appointment in the paper, 
in that shocking spun — bailitTs house. And then 

— then he came home. His suspicions were excited 

— the dreadful scene took place between my lord 
and my cruel, cruel Rawdon— and, my God, what 
will happen next ? Pitt, dear Pitt ! pity me, and 
reconcile us I" And as she spoke she dung herself 
down on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized 
hold of Pitt's hand, which she kissed passionately. 

It waa in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, 
returning from church, ran to her husband's room 
directly she heard Mrs. Eawdon Crawley was closeted 
there, found the Baronet and hia sister-in-law, 

" I am surprised that woman has the audacity to 
enter this house," Lady Jane said, trembling in every 
limb, and turning quite pale. (Her ladyship had 
Bent out her maid directly after breakfast, who had 
oonununioated with Ragglea and Rawdon Crawley's 
household, who had told her all, and a great de^ 
more than they knew, of that story, and many othett 
besides.) " How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the bouse 
of — of an honest family ? " 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife's display 
of vigor. Becky still kept her kneeling posture, and 
olnng to Sir Pitt's hand. 
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^TM iMr that sIm does not know all. Tull har 
that I am innooeat, dear Pitt^'' sha whimpored out 

^'Upon my word, my lovti I think you do Mn. 
Crawley injustioey" Sir Pitt said) at which speeeh 
Bebecoa was vastly relieved. ** Indeed I believe her 
to be — " 

<^To be what?'' cried out Lady Jati<i| her clear 
voice thrilling, and her heart beating violently an Nhe 
spoke. ^' To be a wicked woman ^^a heartless mother^ 
a false wife ? She never loved her dear littl<i boy^ 
who used to fly here and tell me of her cruidty to 
him. She never came into a family but she strove to 
bring misery with her, and to weaken tins most sacred 
affections with her wicked flattery and falsehoods. 
She has deceived her husband, as she has deceived 
everybody ; her soul is black with vanity, worldlinesS| 
and all sorts of crime. I tremble wlien I touch her* 
I keep my children out of her sight I — '^ 

"^ Lady Jane I '' cried Sir Pitt, starting up^ ^' this is 
really language*--" 

«I have been a true and faithful wife to you^ Sir 
Pitt»" Lady Jane continued, intrepidly ; ** I have kept 
mj marriage vow as I made it to Ood, and have been 
obedient and gentle as a wife should. But righteous 
obedience has its limits, and I declare that I will not 
bear that — that woman again umler my roof; if sbn 
««efs ity I and my children will leave it She is not 
wwtfaj to sit down with Christian people. Yon ^-^yon 
met chooee, sir, between her and me ; " and with thki 
Bif ladj swept out of the rooniy fluttering with her 
oiora aadacity, and leaving Bebecca and Sir Pitt not 
a listtLe astonished at it 

JU lor Beckyi she was not hurt; nay, she was 
f&UMMiL Tt was the diamond-elasp yoo gave me,^ 
^e saui to Sir Pitt» reaching him oot her hand ; and 
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before she left him (for which event you may be sure 
my Lady Jane was looking out from her dressing- 
room window in the upper story) the Baronet had ■ 
promised to go and seek out his brother, and endeavor 
to bring about a reconciliation. 

BawdoQ found some of the young fellows of the 
regiment seated in the mess-room at breakfast, and 
was induced without much difficulty to partake of 
that meal, and of the devilled legs of fowls and soda^ 
water with which these young gentlemen fortified 
themselvea. Then they had a conversation befitting 
the day and their time of life r about the next pigeon- 
match at Battersea, with relative bets upon Ross and 
OsbaJdiston -. about Mademoiselle Ariane of the French 
Opera, and who had left her, and how she was con- 
soled by Panther Carr ; and about the fight between 
the Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities that it 
was a cross. Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, 
laboriously endeavoring to get up a pair of mustachios, 
had seen the fight, and spoke in the most scientific 
manner about the battle, and the condition of the 
men. It was he who had driven the Butcher on to the 
ground in his drag, and passed the whole of the pre- 
vious night with him. Had there not been foul play 
he must have won it. All the old files of the Bing 
were in iti and Tandyman wouldn't pay; no, dammy, 
he would n't pay. — It waa but a year since the 
young Cornet, now so knowing a hand in Cribb'a 
parlor, had a still lingering liking for toffy, and used 
to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drink- 
ing, demireps, until Macmurdo came down and joined 
the boys and the conversation. He did not appear to 
think that any especial reverence was due to their 
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boyhood ; the old fellow cut iu with stories, to the 
full as choice as any the youngest rake present had 
to tell; — nor did his own gray hairs, nor their smooth 
faces detain him. Old Mao was famous for his good 
Stories. He was not exactly a lady's man ; that is, 
men asked him to dine rather at the houses of their 
mistresses than of their mothers. There can scarcely 
he a life lower, perhaps, than his ; but he was quite 
contented with it, such as it was, and led it in per- 
fect good-nature, simplicity, and modesty of demeanor. 

By the time ilac had finished a copious breakfast, 
most of the others had concluded their meal. Young 
Lord Varinas was smoking an immense Meerschaum 
pipe, whUe Captain Hugues was employed with a 
cigar; that violent little devil Tandyman, with bis 
little bull-terrier between hia legs, was tossing for 
shillings with all hia might (that fellow was always 
at some game or other) against Captain Deucea«e ; and 
Mac and Eawdon walked off to the Club, neither, of 
course, having given any hint of the business which 
waa occupying their minds. 

Both,^ on the other hand, had joined pretty gayly 
ia the conversation; for why should ihey interrupt 
it? Feasting, drinking, ribaldry, laughter, go on 
alongside of all sorts of other occupations in Vanity 
Fair, — the crowds were pouring out of church as 
BawdoQ and his friend passed down St James's Street 
and entered into their Club. 

The old bucks and kalUuei, who ordinarily stand 
gaping and grinntDg out of the great front window of 
the Club, had not arrived at their posts as yet, — the 
news paper-room was almost empty. One man was 
present whom Bawdon did not know; another to 
whom he owed a little BCore for wbtst, and whom, 
in consequenoe, he did not care to meet ; a third was 
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"A virtuoos woman ia a crown to her husband," 
answered the other, enigmatically, and went to read 
his papers. 

Eawdon, for his part, read in the " Royalist " the 
following astonishing paragraph : — 

" OOVEBNOBBHIP OF CovENTHY ISLAND. — H.M.S. Yellow- 
jack, Commander JaunJers, baa brought letters and papers 
ftom Coventry Island. H. E. Sir Thomaa Liverseega had 
fallen e victim la the prevniliug fever at Swamp Town. His 
luBB ia deeply felt in the flonri^l^ng colony. We hear that the 
OoTemonbip has been offered to Colonel Rawdon Crawley, 
C-B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need not only 
men of acknowledged bravery, Ijut men irf administrative 
talents to tnperintend the oifaire of our colonies ; nnd we have 
no donht that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Office 
to fill the lamented vacancy which haa occurred at Coventry 
Island ia admirably calculated for the poet which he ii about 
to occnpy." 



" Coventry 
pointed Mm 



Island I where 

government ' 



it? who had ap- 
You must take 



me out as your secretary, old boy," Captain Mac- 
mardo said laughing ; and as Crawley and his friend 
sat wondering and perplexed over the announcement, 
the Club waiter brought in to the Colonel a card, on 
which the name of Mr, Wenham was engraved, who 
begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet 
the gentleman, rightly conjecturing that he was an 
emissary of Lord Steyne. "How d'ye do, Crawley? 
I am glad to see you," said Mr. Wenham, with a 
bland smile, and grasping Crawley's haud with great 
cordiality. 

" You come, I suppose, from — " 

"Exactly," said Mr. Wenham. 

" Then this is my friend Captain Macmtudo, of the 
Life Guards Green." 
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" Delighted to know Captain MttcmuMo, I 'm suw," 
Mr. Wf^nham suid, and tendered another Bmile and 
shake of the hand to tlie second, as he had dune to 
the {jrincijjal. Mac put out one fijiger, armed with a 
buckskin ^love, and made a very frigid how t« Hi. 
Wenbam over his tight cravat. He was, i>erhaps, 
discontented at being put in communication with a 
pikia, and thought that Lord Steyne should have 
sent hiiu a Culouel at tlie very leoat. 

" As Macinurdo acts for me, aud knows what I 
meau," Ci-awley said, " I had better retire and leave 
you together." 

" Of course," said Uacmurdo. 

"By no means, my dear Colonel," Mr. Wenham 
said I " the interview which I had the honor of re- 
questing was with you personally, though the com- 
pany of Captain Maomuido cannot fail to be also 
most pleasing. In fact, Captain, I hoi>e that our 
oouversatiou will lead to none but the most agree- 
able results, very different from those wliich my 
friend Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate." 

" Humph I " said Captain Maomurdo. — Be hanged 
to these civiliana, he thought to himself, they are 
always for ai'ranging and speechifying. Mr. Wen- 
ham took a chair whiuh was not offered to him — 
took a paper from his pocket, and resumed — ■ 

" Vou have seen this gratilying announcement in 
the papers this morning, Colonel ? Government haa 
secured a most valuable servant, and you, if you ac- 
cept office, as I presume you will, an excellent appoint 
ment. Three thousand a year, delightful climate, 
excellent government-house, all your own way in 
the Colony, and a certain promotion. I congrat- 
ulate you with all my heart. I presume you know, 
gentlemen, to whom my frieud is Indebted for this 
piece of patronage?" 
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"Hanged if I know," the Captain said: his prin- 
cipal turned very red. 

"To one of the most generous and kindest men in 
the world, as he is one of the greatest — to my ex- 
cellent friend, the Marquis of Steyne." 

" I '11 see him d hefore I take his place," 

growled out Rawdoa. 

"You are irritated against my noble friend," Mr, 
Wenham calmly resumed : " and now, in the name 
of common sense and justice, tell me why ? " 

" Why?" cried Kawdon in surprise. 

"Whjl Damrayl" said the Captain, ringing hia 
stick on the ground. 

" Daramy, indeed," said Mr. Wenham, with the 
most agreeable smile ; " still, look at the matter as 
a man of the world — as an honest roan, and see if 
you have not been in the wrong. You come home 
from a journey, and find — what? — my Lord Steyne 
supping at your house in Curzon Street with Mrs. 
Crawley. Is the circumstance strange or novel? 
Has he not been a hundred times before in the 
same position ? Upon my honor and word as a gen- 
tleman," (Mr. Wenham here put his hand on bis 
waistcoat with a parliamentary air,) "I declare I 
think that your suspicions are monstrous and utterly 
unfounded, and that they injure an honorable gentle- 
man who has proved his good will towards you by a 
thousand benefactions — and a most spotless and in- 
nocent lady." 

"You don't mean to say that — that Crawley's 
mistaken?" said Mr, Macmurdo. 

" I believe that Mrs. Crawley is as innocent as my 
wife, Mrs. Wenham," Mr. Wenham said, with great 
energy. " I believe that, misled by an infernal jeal- 
ousy, my friend here strikes a blow against not only 
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an infirm and old man of high station, his constant 
friend and benefactor, but against his wife, his own 
dearest honor, his son's future reputation, and his 
own prospects in life. 

" I will tell you what happened," Mr. Wenham oon- 
tioned with great solemnity ; " I was sent for this 
morning by my Lord Steyne, and found him in a 
pitiable state, as, I need hardly inform Colonel Craw- 
ley, any man of age and infirmity would be after a 
personal conflict with a man of your strength. I 
say to your face | it was a cruel advantage you took 
of that strength, Colonel Crawley. It was not only 
the body of my noble and excellent friend which was 
wounded — ^his heart, sir, was bleeding. A man whom 
he had loaded with benefits and regarded with affec- 
tion, had subjected him to the foulest indignity. "What 
was this very appointment, which appears in the 
journals of to-day, but a proof of his kindness to 
yon 7 'VMien I saw his lordship this morning I found 
him in a state pitiable indeed to see: and as anxious 
as you are to revenge the outride committed upon 
him, by blood. You know he haa given his proofs, 
I presume. Colonel Crawley ? " 

"He has plenty of pluck," said the GoloneL "No- 
body ever said he had n't," 

" His first order to me was to write a letter of chaj- 
lenge, and to carry it to Colonel Crawley, One or 
other of us," he said, " must not survive the outrage 
of last night" 

Crawley nodded. "You're coming to the poin^ 
Wenham," he said. 

"I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good 
Gk>d ! sir," I said, " how I regret that Mrs. Wenham 
and myself had not accepted Mrs. Crawley's invitar 
tion to sup with her ! " 
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''She asked you to snp with her ?^ Captain Mao- 
miirdo said. 

''After the Opera. Here 's the note of inritation-* 
stop — nOy this is another paper — I thooght I had it^ 
but it 's of no conseqaence, and I pledge yon my word 
to the faet. If we had come — and it was only one of 
Mrs. Wenham's headaches which prevented us — she 
suffers under them a good deal, especially in the 
spring — if we had come, and you had returned home, 
there would hare been no quarrel, no insult, no suspi^ 
cion — and so it is positively because my poor wife 
has a headache that you are to bring di^^h down upon 
two men of honor, and phinge two of the most excel* 
lent and ancient families in the kingdom into disgiace 
and sorrow.** 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal with the air 
of a man profoundly puzzled : and Bawdon felt with a 
kind of rage that his prey was escaping him. He did 
not believe a wc^ of the story, and yet, how discredit 
or disprove it ? 

Mr. Wenham eontinued with the same fluent oratory, 

which in his place in parliament he had so often psac* 

tised — ** I sat for an hour or more bv Lord Stents 

bedside, beseeching, imploring Ijyrd Steyne to forego 

his intention of di^manding a meeting. I pointed out 

to him that the cirenmstanees were after all suspicious 

— they were auapicioua. I acknowledge it,—- any man 

in jaar poaiuon inigfat have been taken in— I said 

that a man furious with jealousy is to all intents and 

purposes a Tnadmar. and should be as sueh regarded 

— tiiar a duel betweer. vac must Lead to the disgrace 

of all parties concenked — that a man of his lord- 

ship's exaised station had no right in thete days, 

wiien the most atrocioai revomtionary prineiples. and 

the most dangerous Levelling Aartrmm VBt pfwtffaftd 
VOL. m. — % 
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among the ndgar, to create a public scandal; and 
that, however innocent, the common people would in- 
sist that he was guilty. In fine, I implored him not 
to send the challenge." 

" I don't believe one word of the whole story," said 

EawdoD, grinding hia teeth. "I belieTe it a d 

lie, and that you're in it, Mr. Wenham. If the chal- 
lenge don't come from him, by Jove it shall come 
from me." 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage 
interruption of the Colonel, and looked towards the 
door. 

But be found a champion in Captain Macmurdo. 
That gentleman rose up with an oatb, and rebuked 
Eawdon for his language. " You put the affair into 
my hands, and you shall act aa I think fit, by Jove, 
and not as you do. You have no right to insult Mr. 
Wenbam with this sort of language ; and dammy, 
Mr. Wenham, you deserve an apology. And aa for a 
challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get somebody else 
to carry it, I won't. If my lord, after being thrashed, 
chooses to sit still, dammy let him. And as for the 
affair with — with Mrs. Crawley, my belief is, there's 
nothing proved at all : that your wife's innocent, as 
innocent as Mr. Wenliam says she is r and at any 

rate, that you would be a d tool not to take the 

place and hold your tongue." 

" Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of 
sense," Mr, Wenham cried out, immensely relieved — 
" I forget any words that Colonel Crawley has used in 
the irritation of the momeut." 

" I thought you would," Eawdon said, with a sneer. 

" Shut your mouth, yon old stoopid," the Captain 
said, good-naturedly. "Mr. Wenham ain't a fighting 
man ; and quite right, too." 
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"TMg matter, in my belief," the Steyne emissary 
cried, "ought to be buried in the most profound ob- 
livion, A word concerning it should never pass these 
doors. I speak in the interest of my friend, as well 
as of Colonel Crawley, who persists in considering me 
his enemy." 

" I suppose Lord Steyne won't talk about it very 
much," said Captain Macmurdo; "and I don't see 
why our side should. The affair ain't a very pretty 
one, any way you take it ; and the less said about it 
the better. It 'a you are thrashed, and not U3 ; and 
if you are satisfied, why, I think, we should be." 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain 
Macmurdo following him to the door, shut it upon 
himself and Lord Steyne's agent, leaving Rawdon 
chafing within. When the two were on the other side, 
Macmurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, and 
with an expression of anything but respect on his 
round jolly face. 

"You don't stick at a trifle, Mr. Wenham," he 



"You flatter me, Captain Macmurdo," answered the 
other, with a smile. " Upon my honor and conscience 
now, Mrs. Crawley did ask iia to sup after the Opera," 

" Of course ; and Mrs. Wenham had one of her 
headaches. I say, I've got a thousand-pound note 
here, which I will give you if you will give me a 
receipt, please ; and I will put the note up in an en- 
velope for Lord Steyne. My man sha'n't fight him. 
But we had rather not take his money." 

" It was all a mistake, — all a mistake, my dear sir," 

the other said, with the utmost innocence of manner ; 

and waa bowed down the Club steps by Captain Mao- 

mnrdo, just as Sir Pitt Crawley ascended them. There 

I alight acquaintance between these two gentlfr 
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men ; and the Captain, going back with the Baron^ to 
the room where the latter^s brother was, told Sir Pitti 
in confidence, that he had made the aifair all right 
between Lord Stejne and the Ck)loneL 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of coarse, at this intelli* 
gence; and congratulated his brother warmly upon 
the peaceful issue of the affair, making appropriate 
moral remarks upon the evils of duelling, and the 
imsatisfactoiy nature of that sort of settlement of 
disputes. 

And after this preface, he tried with all his el<>-> 
quence to effect a reconciliation between Bawdon 
and his wifa He recapitulated the statements 
which Becky had made, pointed out the probabilitidft 
of their truth, and asserted his own firm belief in het 
innocence. 

But Eawdon would not hear of it ^* She has kept 
money concealed from me these ten years," he saiiL 
" She swore, last night only, she had none from Sisejne^ 
She knew it was all up, directly I found it. If she 's 
not guilty, Pitt, she 's as bad as guilty ; and I 'U never 
see her again, — never." His head sank down on his 
chest as he spoke the words ; and he looked quite 
broken and sad. 

<< Poor old boy," Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of 
taking the place which had been procured for him by 
so odious a patron : and was also for removing the boy 
from the school where Lord Steyne's interest had 
placed him. He was induced, however, to acquiesce in 
these benefits by the entreaties of his brother and 
Macmurdo : but mainly by the latter pointing out to 
him what a fury Steyne would be in, to think that his 
enemy's fiHrtune was made through his means. 
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When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after hU 
accident, the Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and 
oongratulated himself and the Service upon having 
made so excellent an appointment. These congiatuliu 
tions were received with a de^ee of gratitude which 
may be imagined on the part of Lord Steyne. 

The secret of the rencontre between him and Colonel 
Crawley was buried in the profoundest oblivion, as 
Wenham said; that is by the seconds and the princi-^ 
pals. But before that evening was over it was talked 
of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair, Little Cackleby 
himself went to seven evening parties, and told the 
story with eommenta and emendations at each place. 
How Mrs. Washington White revelled in it! The 
Bishopesa of Ealing was shocked beyond expression : 
the Bishop went and ^vrote his name do^vn in the 
Tisiting-book at Gaunt House Ihat very day. Little 
Southdown was aorry : ao yon may be aura was hia 
aist^r Lady Jane, very sorry. Lady Southdown wrote 
it off to her other daughter at the Cape of Good 
Hope, It was town-talk for at least three days, and 
was only kept out of the newapapera by the exertiona 
of Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wenham. 

The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Raggles 
in Curzon Street, and the late fair tenant of that poor 
little mansion was in the meanwhile — where ? Who 
cared ? Who asked after a day or two ? Was she 
guilty or not? We all know how charitable the 
world is, and how the verdict of Vanity Fair goes 
when there is a doubt. Some people said she had 
gone to Naples in pursuit of Lord Steyne; whilst 
others averred that his lordship quitted that city, and 
~ dto Palermo on hearing of Becky's arriv^; some 
said she was living in Bierstadt, and had become a 
dame d' konneur to the Queen of Bulgaria; some that 
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she was at Boulogne ; and others, at a boarding-hoase 
at Chelteiihaiu. 

RawiioQ made her a tolerable annuity ] and we may 
be sure that she was a woman who could make a little 
money go a ^reat way, as the sa^'ing is. He ^ould 
have paid his debts on leaving England, could he have 
got any lusurauce Office to take his life ; but the cli- 
mate of Coventry Island was so bad that he could 
borrow no money on the strength of his salary. He 
remitted, howet.-er, to his brother punctually, and 
wrote to his little boy regularly every mail. He kept 
Hiu^murdo in cigars; and sent over quantities of 
shells, cayenne pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, and 
colonial proiluoe to Lady Jane. He sent his brother 
home the " Swamp Town Gazette," in which the new 
Governor itvs praised with immense enthusiasm; 
whereas the " Swamp Town Sentinel," whose wife waa 
not asked to Government House, declared that his Ex- 
cellency waa a tyrant, compared to whom Nero was an 
enlightened philanthropist. Little Eawdon used to 
tike to get the papers and read about his Excellency, 

His mother never made any movement to see the 
child. He went home to his aunt for Sundays and 
holidays j he soon knew every bird's nest about Queen's 
Crawley, and rode out with Sir Huddlestoue's hounds, 
whioh he admired so on his first well-remembered 
vUil to Hampshire. 



CHAPTER n. 

^ GEOROY la MADE A GEIfTLEMA!f. 

Geohgy Osborne was now fairly established in hia 
grandfaUier's inansioa in Bussell Square ; occupant of 
his father's room in the house, and heir-apparent of 
all the splendors there. The good looks, gallant hear- 
ing, and gentlemanlike appearance of the boy won the 
grandsire's heart for him. Mr. Osborne was as proud 
of him as ever he had been of the elder George. 

The child had many more luxuries and iudulgences 
than had been awarded to his father. Osborne's 
commerce had prospered greatly of late years. Hia 
wealth and importance in the City had very much in- 
creased. He had been glad enough in former days to 
put the elder George to a good private school ; and a 
commission in the army for his son had been a source 
of no small pride to him : for little George and his 
future prospects the old man looked much higher. 
He would make a gentleman of the little chap, was 
Mr. Osborne's constant saying regarding little Georgy. 
He saw him in his mind's eye, a collegian, a parlia- 
ment-man, — a Baronet, perhaps. The old man thouglit 
he would die contented if he could see his grandson 
in a fair way to such honors. He would have none 
but a tip-top college man to educate him, — none of 
your quacks and pretenders, — no, no, A few years 
before, he used to be savage, and inveigh against aE 
parsons, scholars, and the like, — declaring that they 
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were a pack of humbugs, and quacks, that were n't fit 
to get their living but by grinding Latin and Greek, 
and a set of supercilious dogs, that pretended to look 
down upon British merchants and gentlemen, who 
could buy up half a hundred of 'em. He would mourn 
now, in a very solemn manner, that hia own education 
had been neglected, and repeatedly point out, in pom- 
pous oratiouG to Georgy, the necesaity and excellence 
of classical acquirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandaire used to ask 
the lad what he had been reading during the day, and 
waa greatly intereated at the report the boy gave 
of his own studies ; pretending to understand little 
George when he spoke regarding them. He made 3 
hundred blnndera, and showed hia ignorance many a 
time. It did not increase the respect which the child 
had for hia senior. A quick brain and a better edu- 
cation elsewhere showed the boy very soon that his 
grandaire waa a dullard ; and he began accordingly to 
command him and to look down upon him; for his 
previous education, humble and contracted as it had 
been, had made a much better gentleman of Georf;y 
than any plans of his grandfather could make him. 
He had been brought np by a kind, weak, and tender 
woman, who hiul no pride about anything, but about 
him, and whose heart waa so pure and whose bearing 
was 80 meek and humble, that she could not but needs 
be a true lady. She busied herself in gentle offices 
and quiet duties; if she never said brilliant things, 
she never apoke or thought unkind ones : guileless 
and artleas, loving and pure, indeed how coiild our 
poor little Amelia be other than a real gentlewoman. 

Young Georgy lorded over thia soft and yielding 
nature ; and the contrast of its simplicity and delicacy 
with the coarse pomposity of the dull old man with 
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whom lie next came in contact, made him lord over 
the latter too. If he ha<l been a Prince Royal he 
could not have been better brought up to think well 
of himself. 

WTiilst his mother was yearning after him at home, 
and I do believe every hour of the day, and during 
most hours of the sad lonely nights, thinking of him, 
tliis young gentleman had a number of pleasures and 
consolations administered to him, which made him 
for his part be^ the separation from Amelia very 
easily. Little boys who cry when they are going to 
school — cry because they are going to a very uncom- 
fortable place. It is only a very few who weep from 
sheer affection. When you thhik that the eyes of 
your childhood dried at the sight of a piece of ginger- 
bread, and that a plum-cake was a compensation for 
the agony of parting ivith your mamma and sisters j 
my friend and brother, you need not be too confident 
of your own fine feelings. 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had every com- 
fort and luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grand- 
father 'thought fit to provide. The coachman was 
instructed to purchase for him the handsomest pony 
which could be bought for money ; and on this George 
was taught to ride, first at a riding-school, whence, 
after having performed satisfactorily without stirrups, 
and over the leaping-bar, he was conducted through 
the Kew Road to Regent's Park, and then to Hyde 
Park, where he rode in state with Martin the coach- 
man behind him. Old Osborne, who took matters 
more easily in the City now, where he left his affairs 
to his junior partners, would often ride out with Miss 
0. in the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy 
came cantering up with his dandified air, and his heels 
down, his grandfather would nudge the lad's aunt, and 
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Hay, " Look, Miss 0." And he would laugh, and Ms 
face would grow red with pleaaure, aa he nodded out 
of the window to the boy, as the groom saluted the 
carriage, and the footman saluted Master George. 
Here too his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Buliock, (whose 
chariot might daily be seen in the Eing, with bullocks 
or emblazoned on the panels and haruess, and three 
pasty-faced little Bullocks, covered with cockades and 
feathers, staring from the windows,) — Mrs, Frederick 
Bullock, I say, flung glances of the bitterest hatred at 
the little upstart as he rode by with bis hand on his 
side and his hat on one ear, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age. Master 
George wore straps and the most beautiful little boots 
like a man. He had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed 
whip, and a fine pin in his handkerchief; and the 
neatest little kid gloves which Lamb's Conduit Street 
could furnish. His mother had given him a couple of 
neck-cloths, and carefully hemmed and made some 
little shirts for him ; but wlieu her Samuel came to 
see the widow, they were replaced by much finer linen. 
He had little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt- 
fronts, Het humble presents had been put aside — 
I believe Mias Osborne had given them to the coach- 
man's boy, Amelia tried to think she was pleased at 
the change. Indeed, she was happy and charmed to 
see the boy looking so beautiful. 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a 
shilling ; and this was hung up by the side of another 
portrait over her bed. One day the boy came on Ms 
accustomed visit, galloping down the little street at 
Brompton, and bringing, aa usual, all the inhabitants to 
the windows to admire his splendor, and with great 
ei^mess, and a look of triumph in his face, he pulled 
a case out of bis great-coat — (it was a natt^ white 
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great-coat, witli a cape and a velvet collar) — pulled 
out a red morocco case, which he gave lier. 

" I bought it with my own money, Mamma," he said. 
" I thought you 'd like it." 

Amelia ojiened the case, and giving a little cry of 
delighted affection, Beized the boy and embraced him 
a hundred times. It was a miniature of himself, very 
prettily done (though not half handsome enough, we 
may be sure, the widow thought). 

His grandfather had wished to have a picture of him 
by an artist whose works, exhibited in a shop-window, 
in Southampton Eow, had caught the old gentleman's 
eyes ; and George, who had plenty of money, bethought 
him of asking the painter how much a copy of the 
little portrait would cost, saying that he would pay for 
it out of his own money, and that he wanted to give it 
to his mother. The pleased painter executed it for a 
small price ; and old Osborne himself, when he heard 
of the incident, growled out hia satisfaction, and gave 
the boy twice as many sovereigns as he paid for the . 
miniature. 

But what was the grandfather's pleasure compared 
to Amelia's ecstasy ? That proof of the boy'a. affec- 
tion charmed her so, that she thought no child in the 
world was like hers for goodness. For long weeks 
after, the thought of his love made her happy. She 
slept better with the picture under her pillow ; and 
how many many times did she kiss it, and weep and 
pray over it ! A small kindness from those she loved 
made that timid heart gratefuL Since her parting 
with George she had had no such joy and consolation. 

At his new home Master George ruled like a lord ; 
at dinner he invited the ladies to drink wine with the 
utmost coolness, and took off his champagne in a way 
which charmed his old grandfather. " Look at him," 
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great spirit, and giving it Id charge to the friend who 
accompanied him (Master Todd, of Great Coram 
Street, Bussell Square, son of the junior partner of 
the house of Oabome and Co.) — Qeoi^ tried to whop 
the little baker. But the chances of war were uu> 
favorable this time, and the little baker whopped 
Geot^ : who came home with a rueful blauk eye and 
all his fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn 
from his own little nose. He told his graudfatlier 
that he had been in combat with a giant; and fright- 
ened his poor mother at Bromi)ton with long, aud by 
no means authentic, accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Bussell Square, 
ma Master George's great friend and admirer. They 
boUi had a taste for painting theatrical characters; 
for hard-bake and raspberry tarts j for sliding and 
skating in the Begent'a Park and th« Serpentine, 
when the weather permitted ; for going to the play, 
whither they were often conducted, by Mr. Osborne's 
orders, by Bowson, Master George's appointed body- 
servant, with whom they sat in great comfort in the 
pit 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all 
the principal theatres of Uie uietropoli» — knew the 
names of all the actors from Dniry Lane to Sadler's 
Wells; and performed, indeed, many of the plays to 
the Todd family and their youthful friends, with 
Wesfs famous characters, on their pasteboard theatre. 
Bowwm, the footman, who was of a generous dispcK 
Gition, would not unfrequeuUy, when in cash, treat 
his young master to oysters after the play, and to a 
glass of rum.&hrab for a night-cap. We may be pret^ 
certain that Mr. Bowaon profited in his turn, by hiM 
young master's liberality and gratitude for the plea»- 
srea to which the footman inducted him. 



A &Lmcni5 tailar fpoxn the West End of the town, — 
Mr. OsliorDe iroiiid hare ncme of tout City or Holbom 
banglers, he Raid, for the bar ^though a City tailor 
waa good enough for htm\ — was smmnoned to oina> 
xnent little Gf^oitre's persioa, and was told to Bpaie no 
expense in bo doing. So. Mr. Woolsey, of Conduit 
Street, gave a loose to his imagination, and sent the 
child home fancy trow5>ers, fancy waistcoats, and 
fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of little 
dandies. Georgy had little white waistcoats for eyen- 
ing parties and linle cut velvet waistcoats for din- 
ners, and a dear little darling shawl dressing-gown, 
for all the world like a little man. He dressed for 
dinner every day, '• like a regular West End Swell,** 
as his grandfather remarked; one of the domestics 
was affected to his special service, attended h\m at 
his toilette, answered his bell, and brought him his 
letters always on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arm-chair 
in the dining-room, and read the ** Morning Post," 
just like a grown-up man. "How he du damn and 
swear," the servants would cr}', delighted at his pre- 
cocity. Those who remembered the Captain his 
father, declared Master Greorge was his Pa every 
inch of him. He made the house lively by his ac- 
tivity, his imperiousness, his scolding, and his good 
nature. 

George's education was confided to a neighboring 
scholar and private pedagogue who " prepared young 
noblemen and gentlemen for the Universities, the 
senate, and the learned professions : whose system 
dill not embrace the degrading corporal severities still 
l>nu*tiaod at the ancient places of education, and in 
whose family the pupils would find the elegances of 
rt)tiued society and the confidence and affection of a 
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home." It was in this way that the Rev. La^nenoe 
Teal of Hart Street, Bloomsbuiy, and domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Bareacies, stroTe with Mrs. Veal 
hi3 wife to entice pupils. 

B7 thus advertising and poshing sedulously, the 
domestic Chaplain and his lady generally succeeded 
in having one or two scholars by them: who pud a 
high figure: and were thought to be in unconunooly 
comfortable quarters. There was a lai^ West Indian, 
whom nobody came to see, with a mah<^any com- 
plexion, a woolly head, and an exceedingly dandified 
appearance ; there was another hulking boy of three- 
and-twenty whose education had been neglected, and 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Teal were to introduce into the 
polite world : there were two sons of Colonel Bangles 
of the East India Company's Service : these four sat 
down to dinner at Mrs, Veal's genteel board, when 
Georgy was introduced to her establishment. 

Geoi^ was, like some dozen other pupils, only a 
day boy ; he arrived in the morning under the guard- 
ianship of his friend Mr. Bowson, and if it was fine, 
would ride away in the afternoon on his pony, fol- 
lowed by the groom. The wealth of his grandfather 
was reported in the school to be prodigious. The Kev. 
Mr. Veal used to compliment (Jeorgy upon it person- 
ally, warning him that he was destined for a high sta- 
tion; that it became him to prepare, by sedidity and 
docility in youth, for the lofty duties to which he would 
be called in mature age ; that obedience in the child 
was the best preparation for command in the man ; 
and tliat he therefore begged George would not bring 
toEfy into the school, and ruin the health of the Maa- 
ters Bangles, who had everything they wanted at the 
elegant and abundant table of Mrs. Veal. 

With respect to learning, "the Curriculum," as Mt 
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VmI loved to call it, wiu of pimllifioiu extet^ 
Uw young gentlemen in llurt 8li««t miglit liarn ft J 
sottieUiiikg of every known Kcienoe. Tho Kcr. iltk 
Vicii] lia<l an •ji-n.-iy, nil eleutrifying loftoliinci, * turn* 1 
ing latlie, a tWiUre (in the wa«h*houM), a chemical . 
ll[)|MrHt4ii>, am) what ho uullm) a aoloct library uf all tlifl 
WQikti (it tW lidbt autltori of aucient and mod«m tiiuea 
uu) l«n^u»g«>a, lli< took tho boys to the British Ma> 
leum, aitd iluBoantail u|)00 ttio antiquitifls and the spoci- 
ueu6 of ii&iural hintory t)ier«, so that audienoee would 
|Uh«r iviiuid him tut be 8|>akt!, tunl all Blitomsbuiy 
higlily atiiiiin<tl him as a i>ro>ligioatily well-iufarmed 
mau. Am) vrhe»vv«r ht itpiike (wbiclt be did almost 
alw^s), h« took ears to produce the rery finest aztd 
toagmt words of wbiolt the viKAbnlary gave him tba 
use ; rl^bily jud^mg, that it was as cheap to employ a 
kandtK'Uifs, Largo, and aooorous epithet, as to ose a Httle 
atiiigy LJiti. 

Thus he would sny to George in school, * I obB«T%-«d 
Ob lu^ itttura huUMi Croiu tak.tii£ the iiiidulc£iic6 of SQ 
eveumt''i. scieuti&t coaversatiou vith ay •wflwi* 
tntad IkivtMt HuHnn — a tnM arrtawtogMiB, gaolfa 
■1011, a ivav axch»ol%>i&ii — that ttko wiadowe of yvu 
v«a»iM«d graudfather's hJuuwI princiidy maitsiim in 
SwiaoU S4juai« worw UluQiiuai»d as ii tor the purpuaes 
ot tostivi^-. Am X ri^ht ui my uunjiwtuM^ tbui Kc 
Osborne eutMFtaiii«d a aooiet^ of dioseii spiflBs round 
hia siuupCttouB board last Bight?" 

lottrke <.T«iorgy, who hud ooosidBral^ humor, and ssad 
to uiuio Mi. Voal to bis face wich great, spirit aud 
daxtotity, would Mplfi that Mi. V. wad q^oib: ourraot 
in Uk suriuis& 

** 'fbwi thoM Mends who had the hooor of paxolb- 
tug of Mr. Osliorjie's hoepititlity, gtmljaman, had no 
Bsasou, I will luy any wager, bj oompltuu at their »- 
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past. I myself have been more than ouee so favored. 
(By the way, Master Osborne, you came a little late 
this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect 
more than once.) I myself, I say, gentlemen, humble 
as I am, have been found not unworthy to share Mr. 
Oabome'a elegant hospitality. And though I have 
feasted with the great and noble of the world — for I 
presume that I may call my excellent friend and patron, 
the Eight Honorable George Earl of Barea«res, one of 
the niunber — yet I assure you that the board of the 
British merchant was to the full as richly served, and 
his reception as gratifying and noble. Mr, Bluck, air, 
we will resume, if you please, that passage of Eutro- 
pius, which waa interrupted by the late arrival of 
Master Osborne." 

To this great man George's education waa for some 
time intrusted. Amelia was bewildered by his phrases, 
but thought him a prodigy of learning. That poor mdow 
made friends of Mrs. Veal, for reasons of her own. She 
liked to be in the house, and see Georgy coming to 
Bchool there. She liked to be asked to Mrs. Veal'a con- 
versazioni, which took place once a month (as you were 
inforraedon pink cards, with "Athene" engraved on 
them), and where the professor welcomed his pupils and 
their friends to weak tea and scientific conversation. 
Poor little Amelia never missed one of these entertain- 
ments, and thought them delicious so long as she might 
have Georgy sitting by her. And she would walk from 
Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal with 
tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she bad 
passed, when, the company having retired and Georgy 
gone off with Mr. Rowson, his attendant, poor Mrs. 
Osborne put on her cloaks and her shawls preparatory 
to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under 
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this valuable master of a hundred sciences, to judge 
from the weekly reports which the lad took home to 
hie grandfather, his progress was remarkable. The 
names of a score or more of desirable branches of 
knowledge were printed in a table, and the pupil's 
progress in each was marked by the professor. In 
Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin opti- 
vtxis, in French tris bien, and so forth ; and everybody 
had prizes for everything at the end of the year. 
Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly-headed young gentle- 
man, and half-brother to the Honorable Mrs. Mo- 
Mull, and Mr. Bluek, the neglected young pupil of 
three-and-twenty from the agricultural districts, and 
that idle young scapegrace of a Master Todd before 
mentioned, received little eigh teen-penny books, 
with " Athene " engraved on them, and a pompous 
Latin inficription from the Professor to his yoimg 
friends. 

The family of this Master Todd were hatigers-on of 
the house of Osborne. The old gentleman had ad- 
vanced Todd from being a clerk to be a junior partner 
in his establishment 

Mr, Osborne was the godfather of young Master 
Todd (who in subsequent life wrote Mr. Osborne 
Todd on his cards, and became a man of decided 
fashion), while Miss Osborne had accompanied Miss 
Maria Todd to the font, and gave her protegee a 
prayer-book, a collection of tracts, a volume of very 
low-ehureh poetry, or some such memento of her 
goodness every year. Miss 0. drove the Todds out in 
her carriage now and then ; when they were ill, her 
footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought 
jellies and delicacies from Russell Square to Coram 
Street. Coram Street trembled and looked up to 
Buseell Square indeed; and Mrs. Todd, who had a 



pretty band at cutting out paper trimmiugs for 
haanches of mutton, and could niako flowers, duuks, 
etc., out of turnips and carrots in a very creditable 
manner, would go to " the Square," aa it waa called, 
and assist in the preparations incident to a great din- 
ner, without even so much as thinking of sitting down 
to the banquet. If any guest failed at the eleventh 
hour, Todd was asked to dine. Mrs. Todd and Maria 
came across in the evening, slipped in with a muffled 
knock, and were in the drawing-room by the time 
Mias Osborne and the ladies under her convoy reached 
that apartment ; and ready to fire off duets and sing 
until the gentlemen came up. Poor Maria Todd ; 
poor young lady ! How she had to work and thrum 
at these duets and sonatas in the Street, before they 
appeared in public in the Square I 

Thus it seemed to be decreed by fate, that Oeorgy 
was to domineer over everybody with whom he came 
in contact, and that friends, relatives, and domestios 
were all to bow the knee before the little fellow. It 
must be owned that he accommodated himself very 
willingly to this arrangement. Moat people do bo. ' 
And Georgy liked to play the part of master, and 
perhaps had a natural aptitude for it. 

In Russell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. 
Oabome, and Mr. Osborne was afraid of Georgy, The 
boy's dashing manners, aud off-hand rattle about 
IxKiks and learning, his likeness to his father (dead 
unreconciled in Brussels yonder), awed the old gentle- 
man, and gave the young boy the mastery. The old 
man would start at some hereditary feature or tone 
nnoonscioosly used by the little lad. and fancy that 
George's father was again before him. He tried by 
indulgence to the grandson to make up for harshness 
to the elder George. People were surprised at his 
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gentleness to the boy. He growled and swore at Miss 
Osborne as nanal: and would smile when George 
came down late for breakfast. 

Miss Osborne, George's aimt. was a faided old 
spinster^ broken down by more than forty years of 
dnlness and coarse usage. It was easy for a lad of 
spirit to master her. And whenever George wanted 
anything from her, from the jam-pots in her cup- 
boards, to the cracked and dry old colors in her 
paint-box (the old paint-box which she had had when 
she was a pupil of Mr. Smee, and was still almost 
young and blooming), Greorgy took possession of the 
object of his desire, which obtained, he took no fur- 
ther notice of his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies, he had a pompous old 
schoolmaster, who flattered him, and a toady, his 
senior, whom he could thrash. It was dear Mrs. 
Todd's delight to leave him with her youngest daugh- 
ter, Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old. 
The little pair looked so well together, she would say 
(but not to the folks in "the Square," we may be 
gure), — "Who knows what might happen? Don*t 
ilit^y iniike a pretty little couple ? " the fond mother 
ihouf^ht. 

TIh» hrokon-spirited, old, maternal grandfather was 
likowiso Hubjoct to the little tyrant. He could not 
holp n^spooting a lad who had such fine clothes, and 
iH»do with a groom l>ehind him. Georgy, on his side, 
wuM it\ the oonst;\nt habit of hearing coarse abuse and 
v\il^ar satin^ UnolUHl at John Sedley, by his pitiless 
i»Ul iM\on\Y» Mr. (>slH>nu\ Osborne used to call the 
othor tho oUl paupor, tho old cotil-man, the old bank- 
i\\\»fr, \\\\\\ h\ iwauy othor such names of brutal con- 
ium^^h IU»NN NNi^H UtUo iTtH^rg^ to respect a man so 
l^r>Mi(\tUo \' A tVw mouths after he was with his 
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paternal grandfather, Mrs, SedJey died. There had 
been little love between her and the child. He did 
not care to show much grief. He came down to visit 
his mother in a fine new suit of mourning, and was 
very angry that he could not go to a play upon 
which he had set his heart 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupa- 
tion and perhaps the safeguard of Amelia. What do 
men know about women's martj'rdoms ? We should 
go mad had we to endure the hundredth part of those 
daily paina which are meekly borne by many women. 
Ceaseless slavery meeting with no rewanl; constant 
gentleness and kimlnees met by cruelty as constant ; 
love, labor, patience, watchfulness, witliout even so 
much as the acknowledgment of a good word; all 
this, how many of them have to bear in quiet, and 
appear abroad with cheerful faces as if they felt 
nothing. Tender slaves that they ate, they must 
needs be hypocrites and weak. 

Prom her chair Amelia's mother had taken to her 
bed, which she had never left : and from which Mrs. 
Osborne herself was never absent except when she 
ran to see George. The old lady grudged her even 
those rare visits; she, who had been a kind, smiling, 
good-natured mother once, in the days of her pros- 
perity, but whom poverty and infirmities had broken 
down. Her illness or estrangement did not afEeet 
Amelia. They rather enabled her to support the 
other calamity under which she was suffering, and 
from the thoughts of which she was kept by the 
ceaseless calls of the invalid. Amelia bore her harsh- 
ness quite gently ; smoothed the uneasy pillow ; was 
always ready with a soft answer to the watchful, 
querulous voice ; soothed the sufferer with words of 
hope, such as her pious simple heart could best feel 
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and utter, and closed the eyes that had once looked so 
tenderly upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to 
the consolation and comfort of the bereaved old father, 
who was stunned by the blow which had befallen him, 
and stood utterly alone in the world. His wife, his 
honor, his fortune, everything he loved best had fallen 
away from him. There was only Amelia to stand by 
and support with her gentle arms the tottering, heart- 
broken, old man. We are not going to write the his- 
tory : it would be too dreary and stupid. I can see 
Vanily Fair yavniing over it d'avance. 

One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in 
the study at the Rev. Mr. Veal's, and the domestic Chap- 
lain to the Eight Honorable the Earl of Eareacres was 
spouting away as usual — a smart carriage drove up 
to the door decorated with the statue of Athene, and 
two gentlemen stepped out. The young Masters Ban- 
gles rushed to the window, with a vague notion that 
their father might have arrived from Bombay. The 
great hulking scholar of three-and-twenty, who was 
crying secretly over a passage of Eutropius, flattened 
his neglected nose against the panes, and looked at 
the drag, as the laquaU de place sprang from the box 
and let out the persons in the carriage. 

"It's a fat one and a thin oue," Mr. Bluck said, as 
a thundering knock came to the door. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic Chap- 
lain himself, who hoped he saw the fathers of some 
future pupils, down to Master Georgy, glad of any 
pretext for laying his book down. 

The boy in the shabby liveiy, with the faded copper- 
buttons, who always thrust himself into the tight coat 
t« open the door, came into the study and said, " Two 
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gentlemen want to see Master Osborne," The Pro- 
fessor had had a trifling altercation in the morning 
with that young gentleman, owing to a difference 
about the introduction of crackers in school-time ; but 
Ilia face resumed its habitual expression of bland 
courtesy, as be said, "Master Osborne, I give you 
full permission to go and see your carriage friends, — 
to whom I beg you to convey the respectful compli- 
ments of myself and Mrs, Veal." 

Georgy went into the reception-room, and saw two 
strangers, whom he looked at with his head up, in Us 
usual haughty manner. One was fat, with mustachios, 
and the other was lean and long, in a blue frook-coat, 
with a brown face, and a grizzled head. 

" My God, how like he is 1 " said the long gentle- 
man, with a start, "Can you guess who we axe, 
George ? " 

The boy's face flushed up, as it did usually when 
he was moved, and his eyes brightened. "I don't 
know the other," he said, "but I should think you 
must be Major Dobbin." 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled 
with pleasure as he greeted the boy, and taking both 
the other's hands in hia own, drew the lad to him. 

"Your mother has talked to you about me — haa 
she ? " he said. 

"That she has," Georgy answered, "hundreds and 
hundreds of times." 
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almost, or since her luckless marriage with George 
Osborne. You who see your betters, bearing up under 
this shame every day, meekly suffering under the 
slights of fortune, gentle and unpitied, poor, and 
rather despised for their poverty, do you ever step 
down from your prosperity and wash the feet of these 
poor wearied beggars ? The very thought of them is 
odious and low, "There must be classes — there must 
be rich and poor," Dives says, smacking his claret — 
(it is well if he even sends the broken meat out to 
Lazarus sitting under the window). Very true ; but 
think how mysterious and often unaccountable it is — 
that lottery of life which gives to this man the purple 
and fine linen, and sends to the other rags for garments 
and dogs for comforters. 

So I must own, tliat without much repining, on the 
contrary, n'ith something akin to gratitude, Amelia 
took the crumbs that her father-in-law let drop now 
and then and with them fed her own parent Directly 
she understood it to be her duty, it was this young 
woman's nature (ladies, she is but thirty still, and we 
choose to call her a young woman even at that age) ^— 
it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself and to fling 
all that she had at the feet of the beloved object. 
During what long thankless nights had she worked 
out her fingers for little Georgy whilst at home with 
her ; what buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she 
endured for father and mother ! And in the midst of 
all these solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, 
she did not respect herself any more than the world 
respected her; but I believe thought in her heart that 
she was a poor-spirited, despicable little creature, 
whose luck in life was only too good for her merits. 
0-you poor women 1 you poor secret martyrs and 
victims, whose life is a torture, who are stretched on 
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and broad patlis in the gardens, reminded her of 
George who was taken from her : the first G«orge 
was taken from her : her selfish, guilty love, in both 
instances, h^ been rebuked and bitterly chaatised. 
She strove to think it was right that she should be 
BO punished. She was such a miserable wicked sin- 
ner. She was quite alone in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary 
imprisonment is insufferably tedious, unless there is 
some cheerful or humorous incident to enliven it, — 
a tender gaoler, for instance, or a waggish command- 
ant of the fortress, or a mouse to come out and play 
about Latude's beard and whiskers, or a subterranean 
passage under the castle, dug by Trenck with his naila 
and a toothpick : the historian has no such enlivening 
incident to relate in the narrative of Amelia's cap- 
tivity. Fancy her, if you please, during this period, 
very sad, but always ready to smile when spoken to ; 
in a very mean, poor, not to say vulgar position of life j 
singing songs, making puddings, playing cards, mend- 
ing stockings, for her old father's benefit. So, never 
mind, whether she be a heroine or no ; or you and I, 
however old, scolding and bankrupt; — may we have 
in our last days a kind soft shoulder on which to lean, 
and a gentle hand to soothe our gouty old pillows. 

CUd Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his 
wife's death ; and Amelia had her consolation iu doing 
her duty by the old man- 
But we are not going to leave these two people long 
in such a low and ungenteel station of life. Better 
days, as far as worldly prosperity went, were in store 
for both. Perhaps the ingenious reader has guessed 
who was the stout gentleman who called upon Greorgy 
at his school in company with our old friend Major 
Dobbin. It was another old acquaintance returned 
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to England, and at a time when bis presence was 
likely to be of great comfort to hia relatives tbere. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting 
leave from hia good-natured commandant to proceed 
to Madras, and thence probably to Europe, on urgent 
private affairs, never ceased travelling night and day 
until he reached his journey's eud, and had directed 
his march with such celerity, tliat he arrived at 
Madras in a high fever. His servants who accom- 
panied him, brought hira to the house of the friend 
with whom he had resolved to stay luitil his depart- 
ure for Europe in a state of delirium: and it was 
thought for many, many days that he would never 
travel farther than the buiying-ground of the church 
of St George's, where the troops should fire a salvo 
over his grave, and where many a gallant officer lies 
far away from his home. 

Here, as the poor fellow lay tossing in hia fever, 
the people who watched him might have heard him 
raving about Amelia. The idea tliat he should never 
see her a^aiu depressed him in his lucid hours. He 
thought bis last day was come; and he made hia 
solemn preparations for departure : setting his affairs 
in this world in order, and leaving the little property 
of which he was possessed to those whom he most 
desired to benefit. The friend in whose house he was 
located witnessed his testament. He desired to be 
buried with a little brown hair-chain which he wore 
round his neck, and which, if the truth must be 
known, he had got from Amelia's maid at Kruasels, 
when the young widow's hair was cut off, during the 
fever which prostrated her after the death of George 
Osborne on the plateau at Mount St, John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having nnder- 
gone such a process of blood-letting and calomel as 
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showed the strength of his original constitution. He 
was almost a skeleton when they put him on board 
the Kamchunder East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, from 
Calcutta, touching at Madras ; and so weak and pros- 
trate, that liis friend who bad tended him through his 
illness, prophesied that the honest Major would never 
survive the voyage, and that he would pass some 
morning, shrouded in flag and hammock, over the 
ship's side, and carrying down to the sea with him the 
relic that he wore at his heart But whether it was 
the sea air, or the hope which sprung up in him afresh, 
from the day that the ship spread her canvas and 
stood out of the roads towards home, our friend began 
to amend, and he was quite well (though as gaunt as a 
greyhound) before they reached the Cape. " Kirk will 
be disappointed of his majority this time," he said, 
with a smile : " he will expect to find himself gazetted 
by the time the regiment reaches home." For it must 
be premised that while the Major was lying ill at 
Madras, having made such prodigious haste to go 
thither, the gallant — th, which had passed many 
years abroad, which after its return from the West 
Indies had been baulked of its stay at home by the 
Waterloo campaign, and had been ordered from Flan- 
ders to India, had received orders home; and the 
Major might have accompanied his comrades, had he 
chosen to wait for their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in 
his exhausted state again under the guardianship of 
Glorvina. " I think Miss O'Dowd would have done 
for me," he said, laughingly, to a fellow-passenger, 
" if we had had her on board, and when she had sunk 
me, she would have fallen upon you, depend upon it, 
and carried you in as a prize to Southampton, Joa, 
my boy." 
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For indeed It was no other than our stout friend 
who was also a. passenger on board the Ramchtuider. 
He had passed ten years in Bengal. — Constant din- 
ners, tifBiis, pale ale and claret, the prodigious labor 
of outcherry, and the refreshment of brandy-pawnee 
which he was forced to take there, had their effect 
upon Waterloo Sedley. A voyage to Europe was pro- 
nounced necessary for him — and having served his 
full time in India, and had fine appointments which 
had enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of 
money, he was free to come home and stay with a 
good pension, or to return and resume that rank in 
the serrice to which his seniority and his vast talents 
entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, 
but had gained in majesty and solemnity of demeanor. 
He had resumed the mustachios to which his services 
at Waterloo entitled him, and swaggered about on 
deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a gold band, 
and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewelry 
about his person. He took breakfast in his cabin, and 
dressed as solemnly to appear on the quarter-deck, as 
if he were going to turn out for Bond Street, or the 
Course at Calcutta. He brought a native servant with 
him, who was his valet and pipe-bearer ; and who 
wore the Sedley crest in silver on his turban. That 
oriental menial had a wretched life under the tyranny 
of Joa Sedley. Jos was as vain of his person as a 
woman, and took as long a time at his toilette as any 
fading beauty. The youngsters among the passengers. 
Young Chaffers of the 150th, and poor little Kicketts, 
coming home after his third fever, used to draw out 
Sedley at the cuddy-table, and make him tell prodi- 
gious stories about himself and his exploits against 
tigers and Napoleon. He was great when be visited 
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the Emperor's tomb at Longwood, when to these 
gentlemen and the young officers of the ship, Major 
Dobbin not being by, he described the whole battle 
of Waterloo, and all but announced that Xapoleon 
never would have gone to St. Helena at all but for 
him, Jos Sedley. 

After leaving St. Helena he became very generous, 
disposing of a great quantity of ship stores, claret, 
preserved meats, and great casks packed with soda- 
water, brought out for his private delectation. There 
were no ladies on board : the Major gave the pa8 of 

' precedency to the civilian, so that he was the first dig- 

nitary at table ; and treated by Captain Bragg, and the 
officers of the Ramchunder, with the respect which his 

' rank warranted. He disappeared rather in a panic 

during a two-days' gale, in which he had the portholes 
of his cabin battened down ; and remained in his cot 

• reafling the "Washerwoman of Finchley Common," 

left on board the Ramchunder by the Right Honorable 
the Lady Emily Homblower, wife of the Rev. Silas 
Homblower, when on their passage out to the Cape, 
where the Reverend gentleman was a missionary : but, 
for common reading, he had brought a stock of novels 
and plays which he lent to the rest of the ship, and 
rendered himself agreeable to all by his kindness and 
condescension. 

Many and many a night as the ship was cutting 
through the roaring dark sea, the moon and stars 
shining over head, and the bell singing out the watch, 
^Ir. SeiUey and the Major would sit on the quarter- 
deck of the vessel talking about home, as the Major 
smokevi his cheroot, and the civilian puffed at the 
hookah whiv^h his servant prepared for him. 

In these oouversations it was wonderful with what 
perseverance and ingenuitr Major Dobbin would 
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tnanoge to bring the talk lound to the subject of 
Amelia and bei little boy. Jos, a little testy about 
hia father's misfortunes and unceremouious applica- 
tions to him, was soothed down by the Major, who 
poiDt«(i out the elder's Ul fortunes and old age. He 
^rould not perhaps lilce to live with the old couple : 
vrhoae ways and hours might not agree with those of 
a younger man, accustomed to different society (Jos 
bowed at this compliment) : but, the Major pointed 
out, how advantageous it would be for Jos Sedley to 
liave a house of hia own in London, and not a mere 
bachelor's establishment as before : how his sister 
Amelia would be the very person to preside over it ; 
iow elegant, how gentle she was, and of what refined 
good manners. He recounted stories of tlie success 
which Mrs. George Osborne had had in former days 
at Brussels, and in London, where she was much 
admired by people of very great fashion : and he 
then hinted how becoming it would be for Jos to send 
Georgy to a good school and make a man of him ; for 
his mother and her parents would be sure to spoil 
him. In a word, this artful Major made the civilian 
promise to take charge of Amelia and her unprotected 
child. He did not know as yet what events had 
happened in the little Scdley family : and how death 
had removed the mother, and riches had carried off 
George from Amelia. But the fact is, that every day 
and always, this love-smitten and middle^ged gentle- 
man was thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and his whole 
heart was bent upon doing her good. He coaxed, 
wheedled, cajoled, and complimented Jos Sedley with 
a peraeverance and cordiality of which he was not 
aware himself, very likely; but some men who have 
nnmarried sisters or daughters even, may remember 
how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen are to the 
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male relations when they are courting the females ; 
and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was urged by a 
Bimilar hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board 
the Eamchuuder, very sick, and for the three days 
she lay in the Madras Koads, he did not begin to 
rally, nor did even the appearance and recognitiou of 
his old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on board much 
cheer hiin, until after a conversation which they had 
one day, as the Major was laid languidly on the deck. 
He said then he thought he was doomed ; he had left 
a little something to his godson in his will ; and he 
trusted Mrs. Osborne would remember him kindly, 
and be happy in the marriage she was about to make. 
" Mari'ied ? not the least," Jos answered : " he had 
heard from her: she made no mention of the mar- 
riage, and by the way, it waa curious, she wrote to 
say that Major Dobbin was going to be married, and 
hoped that he would be happy." What were the 
dates of Sedley's letters from Europe ? The civilian 
fetched them. They were two months later than the 
Major's ; and the ship's surgeon congi-atulated himself 
upon the treatment adopted by him towards his new 
patient, who had been consigned to ship-board by the 
Madras practitioner with very small hopes indeed; 
for, from that day, the very day that he changed the 
draught, Major Dobbin began to mend. And thus it 
waa that deserving officer, Captain Kirk, was disap- 
pointed of his majority. 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin's 
gayety and strength was such as to astonish all his 
fellow-passengers. He larked with the midshipmen, 
played single-stick with the mates, ran up the shrouds 
like a boy, sang a comic song one night to the aotuse- 
ment of the whole party assembled over their grog 
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after nipper, and Tendered hniwpl^ fic xray, liTf^H. and 
amiabk, that erren Capsain liragg, Triir> thao^rhi there 
Tras Tiothing in hie panenger, and eonsiderfHi he wis 
a poor-spirited feller act &SL ivas eonsnained to own 
that the ULajar ^nae a Teserved box weH-infarmud 
and mezitorioiiE offieer. ^ Hf ain't gtit distant nuas 
ners, dammy," Bragg obeerved to his first mate : **he 
would n^ do at Goyemment Hoose, Bopei. where his 
Lordfihip and X&dy ^William was as kind to me, and 
shook hands with me before the iKiide companv, and 
asking me at dinner to take beer wiih him, before tihe 
Commander-in-Chief himself; he ain^ got manners^ 
but there 's something aboot him — " And thns Ca]^ 
tain Bragg showed that he poBsessed discnminatiosi 
as a man, as well as ability as a commander. 

But a calm taking pHaoe when the lUonchimder 
was within ten dajrs' sail of England, Dobbin becune 
so impatient and ill-hnmored as to surpnse thoee 
comrades who had before admired his vivacity axid 
good temper. He did not recover nntil the breeas 
sprang up again, and was in a highly excited stats 
when the pilot came on board. Good God, how his 
heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton 
came in sight. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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OtTB Major had rendered himself bo popular on 
board the Rainchmider, that when be and Mr. Sed- 
ley descended into the welcome shore-boat which was 
to take them from the ship, the whole crew, men and 
officers, the great Captain Bragg himself leading off, 
gave three cheers for Major Dobbin, who blushed 
very much, and ducked bis head in token of thanka. 
Jos, who very likely thought the cheers were for him- 
self, took off his gold-laced cap and waved it majes- 
tically to bis friends, and they were pulled to shore 
and landed with great dignity at the pier, whence 
they proceeded to the Eoyal George Hotel. 

Although tbe sight of that magnificent round of 
beet, and the silver tankard suggestive of real British 
bome-brewed ale and porter, which perennially greet 
the eyes of the traveller returning from foreign parts, 
who enters the coffee-room of the George, are so in- 
vigorating and deligh'tful, tliat a man entering such 
a comforfaible snug homely English inn, might well 
like to stop some days there, yet Dobbin began to talk 
about a post-chaise instantly, and was no sooner at 
Southampton than be wished to be on the road to 
London. Jos, however, would not hear of moving 
that evening. Why was he to pass a night in a 
post^haise instead of a great large undulating downy 
feather-bed which was there ready to replace tbe horrid 
little narrow crib in which the portly Bengal gentle- 
man bad been confined during the voyage ? He could 
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not think of moving till liia baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his chiUum. 
So the Major waa forced to wait over that night, and 
despatched a letter to his family announcing bia ar- 
rival ; entreating from Jos a promise to write to his 
own friends. Jos promised, but did n't keep his prom- 
The Captain, the surgeon, and one or two pae- 
eengers cama and dined with our two gentlemen at 
the inn ; Jos exerting himself in a suuiptuoua way in 
ordering the dinner : and promising to go to town the 
next day with the Major. The landlord said it did 
his eyea good to see Mr. Sedley take off bia first pint 
of porter. If I had time and dared to enter into di- 
gressions, I would write a chapter about that first pint 
of porter drunk upon English ground. Ah, how good 
it is I It is wort;h while to leave home for a year, just 
to enjoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morn- 
ing very neatly shaved and dressed, according to his 
"Wont. Indeed, it was so early in the morning, that 
nobody was up in the house except that wonderful 
^oots of an inn who never seems to want sleep : and 
the Major could hear the snores of the various in- 
tnates of the house roaring through the corridors as 
lie creaked about in those dim passages. Then the 
sleepless Boots went shirking round from door to 
(Joor, gathering up at each the Bluchers, Welling- 
tons, Oxonians, which stood outside. Then Jos's 
native servant arose and began to get ready his mas- 
ter's ponderous dressing apparatus, and prepare his 
hookah: then the maid-servants got up, and meet- 
ing the dark man in the passages, shrieked, and mis- 
took him for the devil. He and Dobbin stumbled 
over their pails in the passages as they were scour- 
ing tlie decks of the Royal George. When the first 
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imshom n-aiter appeared and unbarred the door of 
the inn, the Major thought that the time for depart- 
ure wa^ arrived, and ordered a post-ehaise to be 
fetched instantly, that they might set off. 

He then directed hia steps to Mr. Sedley's room, 
and opened the curtains of the great largo family 
bed wherein Mr. Joa waa snoring. "Come, up! 
Sedley," the Major said, "it's time to be off; the 
chaise will be at the door in halt an hour." 

Joa growled from under the counterpane to know 
what the time waa ; but when he at last extorted from 
the blushing Major (who never told fiba, however they 
might be to hia advant^e) what was the leal houi' of 
the morning, ha broke out into a volley of bad lan- 
guage, which we will not repeat here, but by which 
he gave Dobbin to understand that he Vould jeopardy 
his soul if he got up at that moment, that the Major 
might go and be hanged, that he would not travel 
with Dobbin, and that it waa most unkind and un- 
gentlemaulike to disturb a man out of his sleep in 
that way ; on which the discomfited Major waa 
obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his inter- 
rupted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the Major would 
wait no longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on 
a pleasure tour, or a newspaper courier bearing de- 
spatches {govermnent messages are generally carried 
much more quietly), he could not have travelled more 
quickly. The post-boys wondered at the fees he flung 
amongst them. How happy and green the country 
looked as the chaise whirled rapidly from mile-stone 
to mile-stone, through neat country towns where land- 
lords came out to welcome htm with smiles and bows ; 
by pretty road-side inns, where the signs hung on the 
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elms, and horsea and wagoners were drinking under 
the checkered shadow of the trees ; by old halls and 
parks; rustic hamlets clustered round ancient gray 
churclies — and through the charming friendly Eng- 
lish landscape. Is there any in the world like it? 
To a traveller returning home it looks so kind — it 
seems to shake hands with you as you pass through 
it "Well, Major Dobbin passed through all tJua from 
Southampton to London, and without noting much 
l>eyond the mile-stonea along the road. You see he 
Was so eager to see his parents at CamberwelL 

He gnidged the time lost between Piccadilly and 
his old haunt at the Slaughters', whither he drove 
faithfully. Long years had passed since he saw it last, 
since he and George, as young men, had enjoyed 
many a feast, and held many a revel there. He had 
How passed into the stage of old-fellowhood. His 
hair was grizzled, and many a passion and feeling of 
his youth had grown gray in that interval. There, 
bowever, stood the old waiter at the door, in the same 
greasy black suit, with the same double chin and 
flaccid face, with the same huge bunch of seals at hta 
ffob, rattling his money in his pockets as befoi-e, and 
receiving the Major as if he had gone away only a 
■Week ago. " Put the Major's things in twenty-three, 
■tihat 's his room," John said, exhibiting not the least 
BDTprise. "Roast fowl for your dinner, I suppose. 
"Yon ain't got married 7 They said you was married — 
the Scotch surgeon of yours was here. No, it was Cap- 
tain Humby of the Thirty-third, as was quartered with 
the — th in Injee. Like any warm water ? What do 
joucoraeinachay for — ain't the coach good enough?" 
And with this, the faithful waiter, who knew and re- 
membered every officer who used the house, and with 
whom ten years were but as yesterday, led the way up 
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to Dobbin's old room, where stood the great moreen 
bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought more iliiigji and 
all the old bl:u:k furniture covered witli fade4 chintz, 
just as tlie Major recollecteii them iu hia youth. 

He rtaiiembered (reorge i^aciug up and down the 
room, and biting his nails, and swearing tliat the 
Governor must come round, and that if he did n*t, he 
did n't care a straw , on the day l>ef oi-e he was msirried. 
He could fancj him w alking in, hanging the door of 
Dobbin's roum, and his own hai\\ by — 

*• Vou ain't got yc»ung/^ Jc»hn saiil, oalmlj' surveying 
his fi'icud ot former davs. 

D<^jbbin laughed. *• Ten years and a fever don^ 
make a man young, Oo>m," he said. " It is you that 
are always young : — \o, you are always old.'' 

•* What be^xiiiie oi Captain C>Kborue'8 w idow ? '* 
John said. ^* Fine youug fellow that. Lord, how he 
used to spend his money. He never came back after 
tkat day he was mai-ried from here. He owe« me 
three pound at this minute. Look here, 1 Imvc it in my 
book. • April 10, ISlo, Captain CHiborne : 3^.' 1 won- 
der whethiu- his father would pay me,'' and so saying, 
John ot the Slaught<?rs' pulled out the vnry morooco 
pocket-book in which he hail notetl his loan to the 
Captiiin, uix)n a ^reajjy failed page still extant, with 
many other scrawled memoranda regarding the bygone 
frequenter^ ol thi- house. 

Having inducted his custcmier into the room, John 
retired witli ] perfect ealmnesj*; and Major Dobbin, not 
without :t bhisli and a i^riu at his own absuitiity, chose 
out oi his kit the very smartest and most Ixicoming 
civil costiuue he ])Ossessed, and laughed at hiB own 
tanned face and gray hair, as he surveyed them in the 
dreary little toiletto-jj:lass on the dreesing-table. 

'* I ^m glad old John didn't forget me/' hb thought. 
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*' She 11 know me, too, I hope." And he aallied out 
of the inn, bending his steps once more in the direc- 
tion of Brompton. 

Every minute incident of his last meeting with 
Amelia was present to the constant man's mind as he 
walked towards her house. The arch and the Achillea 
statue were up since he had last been in Piccadilly j a 
himdred changes had occuiTcd which his eye and mind 
vaguely noted. He began to tremble as he walked 
up the lane from Brompton, that well-remembered 
lane leading to the street where she lived. Was she 
going to be married or not ? If he were to meet her 
with the little boy — Good God, what should he do ? 
He saw a woman coming to him with a child of five 
years old — was that she ? He began to shake at the 
mere possibility. When he came np to the row of 
houses, at last, where she lived, and to the gate, he 
canght hold of it and paused. He might have heard 
the thumping of his own heart. " May God Almighty 
blesa her, whatever has happened," he thought to 
himself. " Paha ! she may be gone from here," he 
said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlor which she used to oecnpy 
was open, and there were no inmates in the room. 
The Major thought he recognized the piano, though, 
with the picture over it, as it used to bo in former 
days, and his perturbations were renewed. Mr. 
Clapp's brass plate was still on the door, at the 
knocker of which Dobbin performed a summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes 
and purple cheeks, came to answer the knock, and 
looked hard at the Major as he leaned back against the 
little porch. 

He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter 
out the words — " Does Mrs. Osborne live here ? " 
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She looked him luird in the face for a moment — 
and then turning white too — said, ^ Lord bless me — 
it's Major I>3bc.in.'^ She held out both her hands 
shaking — *• I>5n*t tou remember me ? " she said. " I 
used to call rou Major Sugarplums.^ On which, and 
I believe it was for the first time that he ever so con- 
ducted himself in his life, the Major took the girl in 
his arms and kissed her. She began to laugh and cry 
hysterically, and calling out " Ma, Pa ! '' with all her 
voice, brought up those worthy people, who had already 
been surveying the Major from the casement of the 
ornamental kitoheUi and were astonished to find their 
daughter in the little passage in the embrace of a 
great tall man in a blue frock-coat and white duck 
trousers. 

" I 'm an old friend,'' he said — not without blush- 
ing though. •• Don't you remember me, Mrs. Clapp, 
and those good cakes you used to make for tea ? — - 
Don't you recollect me, Clapp ? I 'm Greorge's god- 
father, and just come back from India.'* A great 
shaking of hands ensued — Mrs. Clapp was greatly 
affected and delighted ; she called upon Heaven to in- 
terpose a vast many times in that passage. 

The landlord and landladv of the house led the 
worthy Major into the Sedleys' room (whereof he re- 
nu?nil>ered every single article of furniture, from the 
old brass ornamented piano, once a natty little instru- 
ment, Stothard maker, to the screens and the alabaster 
miniature tombstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. 
Sedley's gold watch), and there as he sat down in the 
lodger's vacant arm-chair, the father, the mother, and 
the daughter, with a thousand ejaculatory breaks in 
the narrative, informed Major Dobbin of what we 
know already, but of particulars in Amelia's history 
of which he was not aware — namely of Mrs. Sedley's 
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death, of George's reconcilement with his grandfather 
Osborne, of the way in which the widow took on at 
leaving him, and of other particulara of her life. 
Twice or thrice he was going to ask about the mar- 
riage ijcestion, but hia heart failed hini. He did not 
care to lay it bare to these people. Finally, he was 
informed that Mrs. 0. was gone to walk with her pa 
in Kensington Gardens, whither she always went with 
the old gentleman (who was very weak and peevish 
now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved to him 
like an angel, to be sure), of a fine afternoon after 
dinner. 

*' I 'm very much pressed for time," the Major said, 
" and have business to-night of importance. I should 
like to see Mrs. Osborne tho'. Suppose Miss Polly 
would come with me and show me the way." 

Miss Polly waa charmed and astonished at this pro- 
posaL She knew the way. She would show Major 
Dobbin. She had often been with Mr, Sedley when 
Mrs. 0. was gone — was gone Russell Square way : 
and knew the bench where he liked to sit She 
bounced away to her apartment, and appeared pres- 
ently in her best bonnet and her mamma's yellow 
shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she assumed 
the loan in order to make herself a worthy companion 
for the Major. 

That officer, then, in his blue frock-coat and buck- 
skin gloves, gave the young lady his arm, and they 
walked away very gayly. He waa glad to have a 
friend at hand for the scene which he dreaded some- 
bow. He asked a thousand more questions from his 
companion about Amelia: his kind heart grieved to 
tiiink that she should have had to part with her son. 
How did she bear it ? Did she see him often ? Was 
Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point 
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o( view 1 I'oUy uuw(>roil all thi':ie questions of Majot 

And in iht) oiidjit oi iht- iv v.Mlk aoi incidvut •:>vvu7r««l 
wliiuh, tkuugb vi»y aiiuplo in its iiatur«, was prwluo 
live of tho gn.'atc«t dulight to Major Oobbtu. A pals 
youu^ iiMU wiLh f^-«lite wtiiskevs aiid a suit' white aevk- 
ok^Ui cauw waUtiug tlowu tho lauo, en mmiufioJk :— 
h&viug ft Wl^. Ui;ib is, on t!at;b artu. Ouo wad a tall 
aud oommautlio^' luiiUlK-otit^ feiuaitt, with features 
auda tx>iui>li^xion tuiuiliu to tho^e of iha di^rgyman 
of ihu Cburtli oi Ku^lattd by whobd aide shd luaKh^d, 
aud the other a stuuttHl littlt^ woman with a dark fBnx, 
oruMUvnlet]. by a &ua iicw buaitet aud white ribbonS) 
and m a, smart pvlissu with a rich gold wati:b in Che 
luidst u£ ht:c pttTSOu. 'rb« getitlemau, pliuoued as b» 
vas by thuao two ladies, uuried hirtber a p«nu<d, 
slitawl, aud. basket* so thaJi bis artus vtm entirely ea- 
gat^ed, aud of cuurae he was unable to touch hia bat 
iu iK,'kikowledgu>:ut of th^ tiurUy witb nhiuh Mis« 
Mai'y Ula^p grvtited him. 

Hu mcttily bowed his htsad in rvply to her salatt^ 
tioo, which the two ladies nturJiud with a patronizing 
ail, aud at th« same time looking severely at the in- 
dividual in the blue ccat and bamboo oane, wito aa> 
coHtpauied Miss Polly. 

'-Who's that?" askMl the Major, imimed by th* 
Srou]), and afbit b« had made way for th» three 
U> puts up the lano. Maiy looked at him nbhw 
roguishly. - 

-' That is oar tmialio, the Bererend ^lir. Bfamy <3 
twitch from Major Dobbin), and iits lister Mis» B. 
Lord bieaa us, how she did use to wun«t us at Snikday'- 
i^chool; and tho other lady, the little one with a cast 
in h«r eye, ^loU. the handsome watch, is Sira. Binny — 
Miss Grits that wasj bar pa was a grocer) and kept 
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the Little Original Gold Tea Pot in Kensington 
Gravel Pits. TUey were married last month, and 
are just come back from Margate. She 's five thou- 
sand pound to her fortune ; but her and Miaa E., who 
made the match, hare quarrelled already." 

If the Major had twitched before, he started now, 
and slapped the bamboo on the ground with an em- 
phxiais which made Miss Clapp ory " Law," and laugh 
too. He stood for a moment silent with open mouth 
looking after the retreating young couple, while Miss 
Slarj told their history ; but he did not hear beyond 
the announcement of the reverend gentleman's mar- 
riage; his head was swimming with felicity. After 
tliia rencontre he began to walk double quick toward 
the place of his destination; and yet they were too 
BOOn (for he was in a great tremor at the idea of a 
meeting for which he had been longing any time these 
ten years) — through the Brompton lanes, and entering 
at the little old portal in Kensington Garden wall. 

" There they are," said Miss Polly, and she felt 
him again start back on her arm. She was a confi- 
dante at once of the whole business. She knew the 
story as well as if she had read it in one of her 
favorite novel-books — "Fatherless Fanny," or the 
"Scottish Chiefs." 

" Suppose you were to run on and tell her," the 
Major said. Polly ran forward, her yellow shawl 
rtreaming in the breeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief 
plawd over his knees, prattling away according to 
I<i' wont, with some old story about old times, to 
vliich Amelia had listened, and awarded a patient 
""lile many a time before. She could of late think 
"i her own affairs, and smile or make other marks of 
J^wgnition of her father's stories, scarcely hearing 
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a von\ of the old man's tales. Aa M.uy came bouiuv 
iug along, aud Amelia caiiglit sight of her, she started 
up from her bench. Her first thought was, that some' 
thing had happened to G^orgy ; but the sight of the 
messenger's eager and happy face dissipated that fear 
in the timorous mother's bosom. 

"News I News!" cried the emissary of Major 
Dobbin. " He 's come I He 'a oome I " 

" Who is come ? " said Ehuut, still thinVing of 
ber son. 

" Ix>ok there," answered Miss Clapp, taroing lonnd 
and pointing; in which direction Amelia looking^ sav 
Dobbin's lean figure and long shadow stalking across 
the grass. Amelia started in her turn, blushed np^ 
and, of course, began to cry. At all this simple little 
creature's fetes, the ^mudes eaux were accustomed 
to play. 

He looked at her — oh, how fondly — as she came 
running toward him, her hands before her, ready to 
give them to him. She wasn't changed. She was 
a little pale ; a little stouter in figure. Her eyes were 
the game, the kind trustful eyes. There were Bcazee 
three lines of silver in her soft brown hair. She gare 
him both her hands as she looked np fiushing and 
smiling through ber tears into his honest home^ 
face. He took the two little bands between bis two, 
and held them there. He was speechless for a mo- 
ment. Why did he not take her is bis arms, and 
swear that he would never leave ber ? She most bare 
yielded : she could not but have obeyed him. 

''I — I've another arrival to annoonL'e," be said, 
after a pauses 

" Mrs. Dobbin ? " Amelia said, making & morement 
back — Why did n't he speak ? 

" So^" be said. lettiag her bands go : " Who has told 
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you those lies ? — I mean, your brother Jos came la 
the same ahip with me, and is come home to make 
you all happy," 

"Papa, papal" Emmy cried out, "here are news I 
My brother is in England. He is come to take care 
of you. — Here is Major Dobbin." 

Mr. Sedley started up, shakiug a great deal, and 
gathering up his thoughts. Then he stepped forward 
and made an old-fashioned bow to the Major, whom 
he called Mr. Dobbin, and hoped his worthy father, 
Sir William, was quite well. He proposed to call 
upon Sir William, who had done him the honor of 
a visit a short time ago. Sir William had not called 
npon the old gentleman for eight years — it was that 
visit he was thinking of returning. 

" He is very much shaken," Emmy whispered, as 
Dobbin went up and eotdiaily shook hands with the 
old man. 

Although he had such particular business in London 
that evening, the Major consented to forego it upon 
Mr. Sedley's invitation to him to come home and par- 
take of tea. Amelia put her arm under that of her 
young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed the 
party on their return homewards, so that Mr. Sedley 
fell to Dobbin's share. The old man walked very 
slowly, and told a number of ancient histories about 
himself and his poor Bessy, his former prosperity, 
and his bankruptcy. His thoughts, as is usual with 
failing old men, were quite in former times. The 
present, with the exception of the one catastrophe 
which he felt, he knew little about. The Major was 
glad to let him talk on. His eyes were fixed upon 
the figure in front of him — the dear little figure 
always present to his imagination and in his prayers, 
and visiting his dreams wakeful or slumbering. 
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tTH^n -ym -nsj xuj n y. <m-~^iT^ szxd aetrre all tins 
evvBEbw: y c ! i;rurn i r Jisr iasnis .bi acscsas of die little 
-»nT^*r'a;mT>'*7T; ttixl "^ -xcmusc cn^K aad proprietj, 
js Itocoin. -rtinr.r^ ^2$ •TTi's iiZu^isii bio^ about as 
'nupr SKS zi "Slit Tw-r- nil Hi^r auiaiT a iiai« had he 
Ii:ii:£»fi f :r Tria^ hluzli^hzl laii ^aanrfrru cf ha* £u- away 
THifer iiLii: -rzuif imi zi v-iazj nxaz^iiia* gentle and 

c^y. tiiHj jiTT'.'ffyrTJir ^ "sie -nzss of old age, 
jggimsrrrg pcTrrrr vr^i s"v«i*c s^ibiixissioii — as 
2u^ iftir a«*r zc-r. I ic zuc ssj ^hds ^ Ofse was the 
h.:r:i*gs> ir i2as is is ^ii? -'^^ -^ c«c in^IIects to 
'oe «ciL3s=.^ viia a CT^;a>i-Art '-ccrrer paradise, such as 
*^r5i!ei •n:^ jin-u* :Ii ±:i»*:ic: cm his desires were of 
s»:rt TFir*^i>rr t:z icoi or bihi; and. with Amftlia. 
t^lp "'"^ bf wa£ as Rahir ^ itrrak ss manj caps 
of tea Jk2 L^. jGh:is«:c 

AflL-elii <»r^is-? tlis rrcr-eiLsirj, tvig^.fngh" encooi^ 
a^i it: ajii loikr^i ri^eeliz^lj rC'gTiish as she ad- 
ministereti to K'-rn c:ip after «nip. It is true she did 
luDt knew th^t the ILixr rA^ slsA no dimier. and that 
the clc^h w^ laid for Lim at the Slaughters', and a 
plare I^ld thereon to ixuxk that the table was retained, 
in that rerv wx in whioh the Major and George had 
sat manv a time ca^rusin^. when she was a child just 
come home from Miss Pinkertcn's sohooL 

The first thing Mrs. C^sbome showed the Major 
was Geor^'s miniamre, for which she ran up stairs 
on her arrival at home. It was not half handsome 
enough of course for the bov, but was n't it noble of 
him to think of bringing it to his mother ? Whilst 
her papa was awake she did not talk much about 
Georgy. To hear about ^Ir. Osborne and Russell 
Square was not agreeable to the old man, who very 
likely was unconscious that he had been living for 
some months past mainly on the bounty of his richer 
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rival ; and lost Ms temper if allusion was made to 
the other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perkaps than 
all, that had happened on board the " Bamchtinder ; " 
and exaggerated Jos'a benevolent dispositiona towards 
his father, and resolution to make him comfortable 
in his old days. The truth is, that during the voyage 
the Major had impressed this duty most stiongly 
upon his fellow passenger and extoiled promises from 
him that he would take charge of his sister and her 
child. He soothed Jos's irritation with regard to 
the bills which the old gentleman had drawn upon 
him, gave a laughing account of his own Bufferings 
on the same score, and of the famous consignment of 
■wine with which the old man bad favored him : and 
brought Mr, Jos, who was by no means an ill-natured 
person when well pleased and moderately flattered, 
to a very good state of feeling regarding his relatives 
in Europe. 

And in flue I am ashamed to say that the Major 
stretched the truth so far as to tell old Mr. Sedley 
that it was mainly a desire to see his parent which 
"fought Jos once more to Europe, 

At his accustomed hour Mr. Sedley began to doze 
itt his chair, and then it was Amelia's opportunity to 
eommence her conversation, which she did with great 
«ag«mes3; — it related exclusively to Georgy. She 
^d not talk at all about her o^vu sufferings at break- 
tig from him, for indeed this worthy woman, though 
she was half-killed by the separation from the child, 
yet thought it was very wicked in her to repine at 
™8iag him ; but everything concerning him, ids vir- 
'oes, talents, and prospects, she poured out. She 
OWciibed his angelic beauty; narrated a hundred 
•Bstaiices of his generosity and greatness of mind 
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whilst living with her: how a Eoyal Duchess had 
stopped and admired him in Keusingtou Gardens; 
how splendidly he was cared for now, and how he had 
a groom and a pony ; what quickness and cleverness 
he had, and what a prodigiously well-read and delight- 
ful person the Rev. Lawrence Veal waa, George's 
master. " He knows everything, " Amelia said, " He 
has the most delightful parties. You who are so 
learned yourself, and have read SO much, and are so 
clever and accomplished — don't shake your head and 
say no — Ae always used to say you were — you will 
be charmed with Mr. Veal's parties. The last Tues- 
day in every mouth. He says there is no place in the 
bar or the senate that Georgy may not aspire to. 
Look here," and she went to the piano-drawer and 
drew out a theme of Georgy's composition. This 
great eifort of genius, which is still in the possession 
of George's mother, is as follows : — 

Ok Selfishness. — Of all the vices which degrade the hu- 
man character, Selfishuees is the most odious and contemptible. 
An undue love of Self leuds to the most monstrous crimes ; 
Etnd occasions the greatest mtafortunea both in Statet attd 
Familia. As a selfish man v/ill impoverish his family and 
ofien bring them t« ruin: so a selfish king brings ruin on bis 
people and often plunges them into war. 

Example: The eelfisbneas of Achilles, as remarked bj the 
poet Homer, occnaioticd a thousand woes to the Greeks — 
^pC Axoio^c AX-yt' (*A)iM~(Hom. II. A 2). The selfiahnesi 
of the liLte XajKileon Bonaparte occasioned iDmuaerable wars 
in Euro|ie, and caused him to perish, biioself, in a miserable 
island — that of Saint Helena in the Atlantic Ocean. 

We see by these examples that we are not to consult oni 
own interest and ambition, but that we are to consider the in- 
terests of others as well as our own. 

Geoboe S. Osborne. 

Athene House, 21 April, 1827. 
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"Think of him -writing such a hand, and quoting 
Greek too, at his a^," the delighted mother said. 
" William," she added, holding out her hand to the 
Major — "what a treasnre Heaven has given me in 
that boy ! He is the comfort of my life — and he is 
the image of — of him that '9 gone ! " 

"Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to 
him ? " William thought, " Ought I to be jealous of 
my friend in the grave, or hurt that such a heart as 
Amelia's can love only once and forever ? Oh, George, 
George, how little you knew the prize you had. though." 
This sentiment passed rapidly through William's mind, 
as he was holding Amelia's hand, whilst the liandker- 
chief was veiling her eyes. 

" Dear friend," she said, pressing the hand which held 
here, " how good, how kind you always have been to 
me! See! Papa is stirring, YonwillgoandseeGeorgy 
to-morrow, won't you ? " 

"Not to-morrow," said poor old Dobbin. "I have 
business." He did not like to own that he had not as 
yet been to his parents' and his dear sister Ann — a 
remissness for which I am sure every well-regulated 
person will blame the Major. And presently he took 
his leave, leading his address behind him for Jos, 
ag^nst the tatter's arrival. And 60 the first day was 
over, and he had seen her. 

When he got back to the Slaughters' the roast fowl 
was of course cold, in which condition he ate it for 
supper. And knowing what early hours his family 
kept, and that it would be needless to disturb their 
slumbers at so late an hour, it is on record, that Major 
Dobbin treated himself to half-price at the Hay- 
market Theatre that evening, where let ns hope be 
enjoyed himself. • 
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" Too don't know an3rtbing about business, my dear," 
ansveied the sire, shaking his head with an important 
air. And it moat be confessed, that on this point Enuuy 
was very ignorant ; and that is a pity, some people are 
so knowing. All these twopenny documents arranged 
on a side table, old Sedley covered them carefully over 
with a clean bandanna handkerchief (one out of Major 
Dobbin's lot), and enjoined the maid and landlady of 
the house, in the most solemn way, not to disturb those 
papers, which were arranged for the arrival of Mr. 
Joseph Sedley the nest morning, "Mr. Joseph Sedley 
of the Honorable East India Company's Bengal Civil 
Service." 

Amelia found him up very early tlie next morning, 
more eager, more hectic, and more shaky than ever. 
"I didn't sleep much, Emray my dear," he said. "I 
was thinking of my poor Bessy. I wish she was alive, 
to ride in Jos's carriage once again. Bhe kept her own, 
and became it very welL" And his eyes filled with 
tears, which trickled down his furrowed old face. Ame- 
lia wiped them away, and smilingly kissed him, and 
tied the old man's neckcloth in a smart bow, and put 
his brooch into his best shirt^frill, in whieli, in his 
Sonday suit of mourning, he sat from six o'clock in 
the morning awaiting the arrival of bis son. 

There are some splendid tailora' shops in the High 
Street of Southampton, in the fiae plat4»-glaii8 windows 
of which hang gorgeous waistcoata of all wjrtfl, of silk 
and velvet, and gold and crimson, and jtictures of the 
last new fashions in which ttio«e wonderful gentlemen 
with quizzing glasses, and holding oa to Uttle boys 
witli the exoeedinf; large eye* and early bail, o^ 
ladies in ziding-habits pianciag bj the 8tatDe of 
AdiilW at Apsl«y Hoase. Jos, altbougb provided 
vitli Bonwof the mott B^codid rmta Uiat Caleotta 
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pipe Kt intervals vitfaia, and looking so majestifi, ttiat 
the little boys cried Hoorar, and many people thooght 
he must be a Governor-General. Be, I promise, did 
not decline the ohseqnioas invitation of the landlords 
to alight and lefresh himself in the neat eountry 
towns. Having partaken of a copions breakfast, Trith 
fish, and rice, and hard e^s, at Southampton, he had 
so far rallied at %Vinchester as to think a glass of 
sherry necessary. At Alton he stepped out of the 
carriage, at his servant's request, and imbibed soma 
of the ale for which the place is famous. At f^m- 
ham he stopped to viev the Bishop's Castle, and to 
partake of a light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, 
and French b^LOS, with a bottle of claret. He was 
cold over Bagshot Heath, where the native chattered 
more and more, and Jos Saliib took some brandy-and- 
water; in fact, when he drove into town, he was aa 
full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry-brandy, and 
tobacco, aa the steward's cabin of a steam-packet. It 
was evening when his carriage thundered up to the 
little door in Brompton, whither the affectionate -■ 
fellow drove first, and before hieing to the apartments 
secured for him by Mr. Dobbin at the Slaughters'. 

All the faces in the street were in the windows ; 
the little maid-servant fiew to the wicket-gate, the 
Mesdames Clapp looked out from the casement of the 
ornamented kitchen; Emmy, in a great flutter, was in 
the passage among the hats and coats, and old Sedley 
in the parlor inside, shaking all over. Jos descended 
from the postchaise and down the creaking swaying 
steps in awful state, supported by the new valet from 
Southampton and the shuddering ilative, whose brown 
face was now livid with cold, and of the color of a 
turkey's gizzard- He created an immense sensation 
in the passage preeently, where Mrs. and Miss Clappt 
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coming perhaps to listen at the parlor door, found 
Loll Jewab shaking upon the hall-bench under the 
coats, moaning in a strange piteous way, and shcrwing 
Lis yellow eyebaila and white teeth. 

For, yon see, we have adroitly shut the door upon 
the meeting between Job and the old father, and the 
poor little gentle sister inside. The old man was 
very much affect«d : so, of course, was his daughter : 
nor was Jos without feeling. In that long absence of 
ten years, the most selfish will think about home and 
early ties. Distance sanctifies both. Long brooding 
over those lost pleasures exaggerates their charm 
and sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see 
and shake the hand of his father, between whom and 
himself there had been a coolness — glad to see his 
little sister, whom he remembered so pretty and smil- 
ing, and pained at the alteration which time, grief, 
and misfortune had made in the shattered old man. 
Emmy had come out to the door in her black clothes 
and whispered to him of her motlier's death, and not 
to speak of it to their father. There was no need 
of this caution, for the elder Sedley himself began 
immediately to speak of the event, and prattled 
about it, and wept over it plenteously. It shocked the 
Indian not a little, and made him think of himself 
leas than the poor fellow was accustomed to do. 

The result of the interview must have been very 
satisfactory, for when Jos had reascended his post- 
chaise, and had driven away to his hotel, Emmy em- 
braced her father tenderly, appealing to him with an 
air of triumph, and asking the old man whether she did 
not always say that her brother had a good heart ? 

Indeed, Joseph Sedley, affect«d by the humble 
poaitioQ in which he foiuid his relations, and in the 
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eipansivenesa and overflowing of heart occasioned 
by the first meeting, declared that they should 
nerer Buffer want or discomfort any more, that he 
was at home for some time at any rate, during 
which his house and ererj-thing be had should be 
theirs : and that Amelia would look very pretty at 
the head of his table— until she woidd accept one 
of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as usual, re- 
course to the water-works She knew what he meant. 
She and her young confidante, Miss Marj', had talked 
over the matter most fully, the very night of the 
Major's visit: beyond which time the impetuous 
Polly could not refrain from talking of the discovery 
which she had made, and describing the start and 
tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed him 
self when Mr. Binny passed with his bride, and the 
Major learned that he had no longer a rival to fear. 
"Didn't you see how he shook all over when you 
asked if he was married, and he said, ' Who told you 
those lies ? ' Ma'am," Polly said, " he never kept 
his eyes oft you; and I'm sure he's grown gray 
a- thinking of you." 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung 
the portraits of her husband and son, told her young 
protegee, never, never, to speak on that subject again ; 
that Major Dobbin had been her husband's dearest 
friend, and her own and George's most kind and 
affectionate guardian ; that she loved him as a 
brother — but that a woman who had been married 
to such an angel as that, and she pointed to the wall, 
could never think of any other union. Poor Polly 
sighed : she thought what she should do if young Mr. 
Tomkins, at the surgery, who always looked at her so 
at church, and who, by those mere aggressive glances 
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had put her timorous little heart into such a fiutter 
that she was ready to surrender at once, — what she 
should do if he were to die ? She knew he was con- 
sumptive, bis cheeks were bo red, and he was so 
uncommon tMn in the waiat. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest 
Major's passion, rebuffed bim in any way, or felt dis- 
pleased with him. Such an attachment from so true 
and loyal a. gentleman could make no woman angry. 
Desdemona was not angry with Cassio, though there 
la very little doubt she saw the Lieutenant's partiality 
for her (and I for my part believe that many more 
things took place in that sad affair than the worthy 
Moorish officer ever knew of) ; why, Miranda was even 
very kind to Caliban, and wo may be pretty sure for 
the same reason. Not that she would encourage him 
in the least, — the poor uncouth monster — of course 
not No more would Emmy by any means encourage 
her admirer, the Major. She would give him that 
friendly regard, which so much excellence and fidel- 
ity merited; she would treat him with perfect cor- 
diality and frankness until be made his proposals ; 
and then it would be time enough for her to speak, 
and to put an end to hopes which never could be 
realized. 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, 
after the conversation with Miss I'olly, and was more 
tlian ordinarily happy, in spite of Jos'a delaying. " I 
am glad be ia not going to marry that Miss O'Dowd," 
she thought, "Colonel O'Dowd never could have a 
sister fit for such an accomplished man as Major 
William." Who was there amongst her little circle, 
who would make him a good wife 7 Not Miss Binny, 
she was too old and ill-tempered; Miss Osborne? — 
too old toa Little Polly was too young. Mrs. Oa- 
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borne could not find anybody to suit the Major before 
slie Trent to sleep. 

However, wlien the postman made his appearance, 
the little party were put out of suspense by the receipt 
of a letter from Jos to his sister, who announced, that 
he felt a little fatigued after his voyage, and should 
not be able to move on that day, but that he would 
leave Southampton early the next morning, and be 
with his father and mother at evening. Amelia, as 
she read out the letter to her father, paused over the 
latter word ; her brother, it was clear, did not know 
what had happened in the family. Nor could he ; for 
the fact is that though the Major rightly suspected 
that his travelling companion never would be got 
into motion in so short a space as twenty-four hours, 
and would find some excuse for delaying, yet Dob- 
bin had not written to Jos to inform him of the 
calamity which had befallen the Sedley family ; 
being occupied in talking with Amelia until long 
after post-hour. 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to 
the Slanghters' Coffee-house from his friend at South- 
ampton i begging dear Dob to excuse Job for being in 
a rage when awakened the day before (he had a con- 
founded headache, and was just in hia first sleep), and 
entreating Dob to engage comfortable rooms at the 
Slaughters' for Mr. Sedley and his servants. The Jfa- 
jor had become necessary to Jos during the voyage. He 
was attached to him, and hung upon him. The other 
passengers were away to London. Young Rickette and 
little Chaffers went away on the coach that day — Rick- 
etts on the box, and taking the reins from Botley ; the 
Doctor was oft to his family at Portaea; Bragg gone 
to town to his co-partners: and the first mate busy 
in th« nnloading of the " Ramchunder." Hr. Jos was 
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very lonely at Soutbaiapton, and got tne landlord of 
the George to take a glass of viae with him that day; 
at the very hour at which Major Dobbin was seated 
at the table of hia father, Sir William, where liia sis- 
ter found out (for it was impossible for the Major 
to tell fibs) that he had been to see Mrs. George 
Osborne. 

Jos was 80 comfortably situated in St. Martin's 
Lane, he could enjoy his hookah there with such per- 
fect ease, and could sw^ger down to the theatres, 
when minded, so agreeably, that, perhaps, he would 
have remained alt<^tber at the Slaughters' had not 
his friend, the Major, been at his elbow. That gentle- 
man would not let the Bengalee rest until he had exe- 
cuted his promise of having a home for Amelia and his 
father. Jos was a soft fellow in anybody's hands ; 
Dobbin most active in anybody's concerns but hia 
own; the civilian was, therefore, an easy victim to 
the guileless arts of this good-natured diplomatist, and 
was ready to do, to purchase, hire, or relinquish what- 
ever his friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom the 
boys about St. Martin's Lane used to make cruel fun 
whenever he showed his dusky countenance in the 
street, was sent back to Calcutta in the " Lady Kickle- 
bury " East Indiaman, in which Sir "William Dobbin 
had a share ; having previously taught Joa's European 
the art of preparing curries, pilaus, and pipes. It was 
a matter of great delight and occu^iation to Jos to so- 
perintend the building of a smart chariot, which he 
and the Major ordered in the neighboring LiOag Acre : 
and a pair of handsome horses were jobbed, with which 
Jos drove about in state In the Park, or to call upon 
his Indian friends. Amelia was not seldom by his 
side on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin 
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would be seen in the ba^k seat of the caniage. At 
other times old Sedley aad his daughter took advaiu 
tage of it : and Miss Clapp, who frequently aucom- 
panied her friend, had great pleasure in being recog- 
nized as she sat in the carnage, dressed in the famous 
yellow shawl, by the young gentleman at the surgery, 
whose face might commonly be seen over the window- 
blinds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos's first a])pearance at Brompton, a 
dismal scene, indeed, took place at that humble cot- 
tage, at which the Sedleys had passed the last ten 
years of their life. Jos's carriage (the temporary- 
one, not the chariot under construction) arrived one 
day and carried off old Sedley and his daughter — to 
return no more. The tears that were shed by the 
landlady and the landlady's daughter at that event 
were as genuine tears of sorrow as any tha.t have been 
outpoured in the course of this history. In their long 
acquaintanceship and intimacy they could not recall a 
harsh word that had been uttered by Amelia. She had 
been all sweetness and kindness, always thankful, 
always gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own 
temper, and pressed for the rent. When the kind 
creature was going away for good and all, the laud- 
lady reproached herself bitterly for ever having used 
a rough expression to her — how she wept, as they 
stuck up with wafers on the window, a paper notify- 
ing that the little rooms so long occupied were to let ! 
They never would have such lodgers again, that was 
quite clear. After-life proved the truth of this mel- 
ancholy prophecy: and Mrs. Clapp revenged herself 
for the deterioration of mankind by levying the most 
savage contributions upon the tea-caddies and legs of 
mutton of her locataires. Most of them scolded and 
grumbled ; some of them did not pay ; none of them 
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hood upwards she had been with her daily, and had 
attached herself so passionately to that dear good 
lady, that when the grand barouche came to carry her 
off into splendor, she fainted in the arms of her friend,' 
who was Indeed scarcely less atfected than the good- 
natured girl. Amelia loved her like a daughter. 
During eleven years tlie girl had been her constant 
friend and associate. The separation was a very 
painful ona indeed to her. But it was of course ar- 
ranged that Mary was to come and Btay often at the 
grand new house whither Mrs. Osborne was going } 
and where Mary was sure she would never be so happy 
as she had been in their humble cot, as Sliss Clapp 
called it, in the language of the novels which she 
loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment 
Poor Emmy's days of happiness had been very few 
in that humble cot. A gloomy Fate had oppressed 
her there. She never liked to come hack to the house 
after she had left it, or to face the landlady who had 
tyrannized over her when ill-humored and unpaid, or 
■when pleased had treated her with a coarse famil- 
iarity scarcely less odious. Her servility and ful- 
some compliments when Emmy was in prosperity 
were not more to that lady's liking. She cast about 
notes of admiration all over the new house, extolling 
every article of furniture or ornament; she fingered 
Mrs. Osborne's dresses, and calculated their price. 
Nothing could be too good for that sweet lady, she 
vowed and protested. But in the vulgar sycophant 
who now paid court to her, Emmy always remem- 
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bered the coarse tyrant who had made her miserable 
many a time, to whom she had been forced to put up 
petitions for time, when the rent waa overdue ; who 
cried out at her extravagance if she bought delioaeies 
for her ailing mother or father; who had seen her 
humble and trampled upon her. 

Nobody ever heard of theae griefs, which had beea 
part of our poor little woman's lot in life. She kept 
them secret from her father, whose improvidence was 
the cause of much of her misery. She had to bear 
all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so 
utterly gentle and humble as to be made by nature 
for a victim. 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard 
usage. jVnd, as in all griefs there is said to be somo 
consolation, I may mention that jmor Mary, when 
left at her friend's departure in a hysterical condi- 
tion, was placed under the medical treatment of the 
young fellow from the surgery, under whose care she 
ralUed after a short period. Emmy, when she went 
away from Urorapton, endowed Mary with every 
article of furniture that the house contained : only 
taking away her pictures (the two pictures over the 
bed) and her piano — tluit little old ptauo which had 
DOW passed into a plaintive jingling old age, but 
which she loved for reasons of her own. She waa a 
child when first she played on it: and her parents 
gave it her. It had been given to her again since, as 
the reader may remember, when her father's house 
was gone to ruin, and the instrument was recovered 
out of the wreck. 

>Iajor Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, afl he 
was superintending the arrangements of Jos'a new 
house, which the Miijor insisted should be ver^ 
handsome and comfortable, the cart arrived from 
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Brompton, bringing the trunks and band-boxes of the 
emigrants from that village, and with them the old 
piano. Amelia would have it up in her sitting-room, 
a neat little apartment on the second floor, adjoining 
her father's chamber: and where the old gentleman 
sat commonly of evenings. 

When the men appeared, then, bearing this old 
music-box, and Amelia gave orders that it should be 
placed in the chamber aforesaid, Dobbin was quite 
elated. " I 'm glad you 've kept it," he said in a very 
sentimental manner. '^ I was afraid you did n't care 
about it." 

"I value it more than anything I. have in the 
world," said Amelia. 

^^Do you, Amelia?" cried the Major. The &ct 
was, as he had bought it himself, though he never 
said anything about it, it never entered into his head 
to suppose that Emmy should think anybody else was 
tlie purchaser, and as a matter of course he fancied 
that she knew the gift came from him. "Do you, 
Amelia ? " he said ; and the question, the great ques- 
tion of all, was trembling on his lips, when Emmy 
replied — 

'* Ciui I do otherwise ? — did not he give it me ? " 

*<I dill not know," said poor old Dob, and his 
couutouauoo fell. 

Enuuy did not note the circumstance at the time, 
nor take immediate heed of the very dismal expres- 
sion which honest Dobbin's countenance assumed; 
but she thouirht of it afterwards. And then it struck 
hor, with inexpressible pain and mortification too, 
that it was William who was the griver of the piano ; 
and not Gt\^rge, as she had fancied. It was not 
Goorgx^'s gift : the only one which she had received 
from her lover, as she thought — the thing she had 
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cliexrislied beyond all others — her dearest relic and 
priz^. She had epoken to it about George; played 
his favorite airs upon it: sat for long evening hours, 
tou-C5liing, to the best ot her simple art, melancholy 
harnaoniea on the keys, and weeping over them in 
Biloiaoe. It was not George's relic It was valuelesa 
now-. The next time that old Sedley asked her to 
pl^-i^, she said it was shockingly out o£ tune, that she 
fiwi a headache, that she could n't play. 

Tien, according to her custom, she rebuked herself 
tor her pettiahness and ingratitude, and determined to 
oia-lEe a reparation to honest William for the alight 
>b^ had not expressed tn him, but had felt for his 
pi^-no. A few days afterwards, as they were seated 
in tie drawing-room, where Jos had fallen asleep with 
gr^sat comfort after dinner, Amelia said with rather & 
faltering voice to Major Dobbin, — 

** I have to beg your pardon for something." 
•* About what ? " aaid be. 

*• About — about that little square piano. I never 
th-^tiiked you for it when you gave it me ; many, many 
ye^Lis ago, before I was married. I thought somebody 
el»e had given it Thank you, William." She held 
(KXt her hand ; but the poor little woman's heart was 
^^■^eding; and aa for her eyes, of course they were at 
tl^eir work. 

But William could hold no more. " Amelia, Arae- 
"^" he said, " I did buy it for you. I loved you then 
■* I do now. I must tel! you. I think 1 loved you 
"*o» the first minute that I saw you, when George 
^'ight me to your house, to show me the Amelia 
'tola he was engaged to. You were but a girl, in 
'"'te, with large ringlets; you came down singing — 
"" yon remember ? — and we went to VauxhalL 
^'"ce then I have thought of bat one woman in the 
*«um.— a 
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■world, and that was you. I think there is no hour in 
the day has passed for twelve years that I have n't 
thought of you, I came to tell you this before I 
Trent to India, but you did not care, and I had n't the 
heart to apeak. You did 'not care whether I stayed 
or went" 

" I was very ungrateful," Amelia said. 

" Ko ; only indifferent," Dobbin continued desper- 
ately. " I have nothing to make a woman to be other- 
wise, I know what you are feeling now. You are 
hurt in your heart at the discovery about the piano ; 
and that it came from me and not from George. I 
forgot, or I should never have spoken of it so. It ia 
for mo to ask your pardon for being a fool for a 
moment, and thinking that years of constancy and 
devotion might have pleaded with you." 

" It is you who are cruel now," Amelia said with 
some spirit. " George is my husband, here and in 
heaven. How could I love any other but him ? I am 
his now as when you first saw mo, dear William. It 
was he who told me how good and generous you were, 
and who taught me to love you as a brother. Have 
you not been everything to me and my boy ? Our 
dearest, truest, kindest friend and protector? Had 
you come a few months sooner perhaps you might 
have spared me that — that dreadful parting. Oh, it 
nearly killed me, William — but you did u't come, 
though I wished and prayed for you to come, and 
they took him too away from me. Is u't he a noble 
boy, William ? Be his friend still and mine " — and 
here her voice broke, and she hid her face on his 
alioulder. 

The Major folded his arms round her, holding her 
to him as if she was a child, and kissed her head. " I 
will not change, dear Amelia," he said. " I ask for 
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no more than yonr love. I think T would not Luvt) it 
otherwise, (hily let me stay near you, and buti yuu 
often." 

''Yes, often," Amelia said. And so William wtus at 
liberty to look and long: as the poor hoy at bi^Jiool 
who has no money may sigh after the couteuts of tku 
tart-woman*6 tray. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BKIUBirS TO THE GENTEEL WOttLD. 

Good fortune now begins to smile upon Amelia. 
We are glad to get her out of that low sphere in 
which she has been creeping hitherto, and introduce 
her into a polite circle ; not so grand and refined as 
that in which our other female friend, Mrs. Becky, 
has appeared, but still having no small pretensions to 
gentility and fashion. Jos'a friends were all from 
the three presidencies, and his new house was in the 
comfortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira 
Place is the centre. Minto Square, Great Clive Street, 
Warren Street, Hastings Street, Ochterlony Place, 
Plassy Square, Assaye Terrace (" Gardens " was a 
felicitous word not applied to stucco houses with 
asphalte terraces in front, so early as 1827) — who 
does not know these respectable abodes of the retired 
Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr. Wen- 
ham calls the Black Hole, in a word ? Jos's position 
in life was not grand enough to entitle him to a house 
in Moira Place, where none can live but retired Mem- 
bers of Council, and partners of Indian firms (who 
break after having settled a hundred thousand pounds 
on their wives, and retire into comparative penury to 
a country place and four thousand a-year) : he en- 
gaged a comfortable house of a second or third-rate 
order in Gillespie Street, purchasing the carpets, 
costly mirrors, and handsome and appropriate planned 
furniture by Scddons, from the assignees of Mr. 
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Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta 
House of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in which poor 
S«ape had embarked seventy thousand pounds, the 
earnings of a long and honorable life, taking Fake's 
yUce, who retired to a princely Park in Sussex 
^the Fogies have been long out of the firm, and Sir 
Horace Fogle is about to be raised to the peerage as 
Saxon Bandanna) — admitted, I say, partner into the 
great agency house of Fogle and Fake two years be- 
fore it failed for a million, and plunged half the 
Indian public into misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty- 
fiw years of age, went out to Calcutta to wind up 
the Affairs of the house, Walter Scape was with- 
dtavn from Eton, and put into a merchant's housa 
HiOTiK* Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother faded 
amy to Boulogne, and will be heard of no more. 
To be brief, Jos stepped in and bought their carpets 
vA udeboards, and admired himself in the mirrors 
wWch had reflected their kind handsome faces. The 
8(ape tradesmen, all honorably paid, left their cards, 
and were eager to supply the new household. The 
Isigemea in white waistcoats, who waited at Scrape's 
oinDCTB, green-grocers, bank-porters, and milk-men in 
tieii ]iriTate capacity, left their addresses, and ingra- 
tlMed themselves with the butler. Mr, Chummy, the 
ohiimiey. purifier, who had swept the last tlu-ee fami- 
"w, tried to coax the butler and the boy undei 
Iiiin, whose duty it was to go out covered with but- 
tons and with stripes down his trousers, for the 
ptotMtion of Mrs. Amelia whenever she chose to 
*»ik abroad. 

It Was a modest establishment. The butler was 
3ot'i ntlet also, and never was more drunk than a 
batl« in a small family should be who has a proper 
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regard for his master's wise. Emmy vas supplied 
with a maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin's subur- 
ban estate ; a good girl, whose kindness and humility 
disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who was at first terrified at 
the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself 
who did not in the least know how to use one, and 
who always spoke to domestics with the most rever- 
ential politeness. But this maid was very useful in 
the family, in dexterously tending old Mr. Sedley, 
who kept almost entirely to Ms own quarter of the 
house, and never mised in any of the gay doings 
which took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. 
Lady Dobbin and daughters were delighted at her 
change of fortune, and waited upon her. Miss 
Osborne from Bussell Square came in her grand 
chariot with the flaming hammercloth emblazoned 
with the Leeds arms. Jos was reported to be im- 
mensely rich. Old Osborne had no objection that 
Qeorgy should inherit his uncle's property as well 
as his own. " Damn it, we will make a man of the 
feller," he said; "and I'll see liim in Parliament 
before I die. You may go and see his mother, Miss 
0., though I 'II never set eyes on her : " and Miss 
Osborne came. Emmy, you may be sure, was very 
glad to see her, and so be brought nearer to George. 
That young fellow was allowed to come much more 
frequently than before to visit his mother. He 
dined once or twice a week in Gillespie Street, and 
bullied the servants and his relations there, just a 
he did in Kussell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, how- * 
ever, and more modest in his demeanor when that 
gentleman was present. He was a clever lad, and 
afraid of the Major. George could not help admir- 
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iiiij hia friend's simplicity, his good-humor, hia vari- 
ous learning quietly imparted, his general love ot 
truth and justice. He had met no such man as yet 
in the course of his experience, and he had an instinc- 
tive liking for a gentleman. He hung fondly by hia 
god-father's side ; and it was his delight to walk in 
the Parks and hear Dobbin talk. William told 
George about his father, about India and Waterloo, 
about everything but himself. When George waa 
more than usully pert and conceited, the Major made 
jokes at him, which Mi'S. Osborne thought very cnieL 
One day, taking him to the play, and the boy declin- 
ing to go into the pit because it was vulgar, the 
Major took him to the boxes, left him there, and 
went down himaeK to the pit. He had not been 
seated there very long, before he felt an arm thrust 
under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid-glove 
squeezing his arm. George had seen the absurdity 
of his ways, and come down from the upper region. 
A tender laugh of benevolence lighted up old Dobbin's 
face and eyes as he looked at the repentant little 
prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did everything 
that belonged to Amelia. How charmed she was 
when she heard of this instance of George's good- 
ness I Her eyes looked more kindly on Dobbin than 
they ever had done. She blushed, he thought, after 
looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to 
his mother, " I like him. Mamma, because he knows 
such lots of things ; and he ain't like old Veal, who 
is always bragging and using such long words, don't 
you know ? The ehapa call him ' Longtail ' at school. 
I gave him the name ; ain't it capital ? But Dob 
reads Latin like English, and French and that; and 
when we go out together he tells me stories about 
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n^^ Pl^M, and never about himself; though I hand 
Colonel Buckler, at Grandpapa's, say that he was 
one of the bravest officers in the army, and had dis- 
tinguished himself ever so much. Grandpapa was 
quite surprised, and said, ' That feller I why, 1 did n't 
tiiink he could say Bo to a goose' — but/ know he 
oould, couldn't he, Mamma?" 

Emmy laughed : she thought it was very likely the 
Major could do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and 
the Major, it must be confessed that between the boy 
and his uncle no great love existed. George had got 
a way of blowing out his cheeks, and putting his 
hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, "God 
bless my soul, you don't say so," so exactly after the 
fashion of old Jos, that it was impossible to refrain 
from laughter. The servants would explode at dinr 
ner if the lad, asking for something, which was n't at 
table, put on that countenance and used that favorite 
phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden peal 
at the boy's mimicry. If George did not mimic hia 
uncle to his face, it was only by Dobbin's rebukes and 
Amelia's terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace 
was induced to resist And the worthy civilian being 
haunted by a dim consciousness that the lad thought 
him an ass, and was inclined to turn him into ridi- 
cule, used to be extremely timorous and, of course, 
doubly pompous and dignified in the presence of Mas- 
ter Georgy. When it was announced that the young 
gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street to dine 
with his mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that he 
had an engagement at the club. Perhaps nobody 
was much grieved at his absence. On those days Mr. 
Sedley would commonly be induced to come out from 
his place of refuge in the upper stories; and there 
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would be a small family party, whereof Major Dobbin 
pretty generally formed one. He was the ami de la 
matron ,■ old Sedley's friend, Emmy's friend, Gegrgy's 
friend, Jos's counsel and adviser. " He might almost 
as well be at Madras for anything wb see of him," 
Miss Ann Dobbin remarked, at Camberwell. Ah 1 
Miss Ann, did it not strike you that it was not you 
vhom the Major wanted to marry ? 

Joseph Sedley then led a Ufa of dignified otiosity 
such as became a person of his eminence. His very 
first point, of course, w.as to become a member of the 
Oriental Club: where he spent his mornings in the 
company of his brother Indians, where he dined, or 
whence he brought home men to dine. 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentle- 
men and their ladies. From these she heard how 
BOOH Smith would be in Council ; how many lacs 
Jones had brought home with him, how Thomson's 
House in London had refused the bills drawn by 
Thomson, Kibobjee, and Co., the Hombay House, and 
how it was thought the Calcutta House must go too: 
how very imprudent, to say the least of it, Mrs. 
Brown's conduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmednuggur 
In-egulars) had been with young Swankey of the 
Body Guard, sitting up with him on deck until all 
hours, and losing themselves as they were riding out 
at the Cape ; how Mrs. Hardymau had had out lier 
thirteen sisters, daughters of a country curate, the 
Rev. Felix Babbits, and married eleven of them, 
seven high up in the service ; how Hornby was wild 
because his wife would stay in Europe, and Trotter 
was appointed Collector at Ummerapoora. This and 
similar talk took place, at the grand dinners all 
round. They had the same conversation; the same 
bIItgi dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, boiled tur- 
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keys, and entries. Politics set in a short time after 
dessert, wheu the ladies retired up stairs and talked 
about their complaints and their children. 

MtUato nomine, it is all the saine. Don't the barri- 
sters' wives talk about Circuit ? — Don't the soldiers' 
ladies gossip about the Eegiment? — don't the clergy- 
men's Indies discourse about Sunday-schools, and who 
takes whose duty ? — don't the very greatest ladies of 
all talk about that small clique of persona to whom 
they belong, and why should our Indian friends not 
have their own conversation? — only I admit it is 
slow for the laymen whose fate it sometimes is to sit 
by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was 
driving about regularly in a carriage, calling upon 
Lady Bludyer (wife of Major-General Sir Roger 
Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal Army) ; Lady Huff, wife of 
Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto ; Mrs. Pice, the Lady of 
Pice the Director, etc. We are not long in using our- 
selves to changes in life. That carriage came round 
to Gillespie Street every day : that buttony boy 
sprang up and down from the box with Emmy's and 
Jos's visiting-cards; at stated hours Emmy and the 
carriage went for Jos to the club, and took him an 
airing; or, putting old Sedley into the vehicle, she 
drove the old mau round the Regent's Park. The 
lady's-maid and the chariot, the visiting-book and the 
buttony page, became soon as familiar to Amelia as 
the humble routine of Erompton. She accommodated 
herself to one as to the other. If Fate had ordained 
that she should be a duchess, she would even have 
done that duty too. She waa voted, in Jos's female 
society, rather a pleasing young person — not much 
in her, but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and 
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Bimple refined demeanor. The gallant young Indian 
dandies at home on furlongh — immense dandies 
these — chained and mustached — di'iving in teaiing 
cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at West End 
hotels, — nevertheless admired Mrs, Osborne, liked 
to bow to her carriage in the Park, and to be ad- 
mitted to have the honor of paying her a morning 
visit, Swankey of the Body Guard himself, that dan- 
gerous youth, and the greatest buck of all the Indian 
army now on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
Dobbin tite-^tele with Amelia, and describing the 
sport of pig-sticking to her with great humor and elo- 
quence: and he spoke afterwards of a d — d King's 
officer that's always hanging about the house — a 
long, thin, queer-looking oldish fellow — a dry fellow 
though, that took the shine out of a man in ths 
talking line. 

Had the Major possessed a little more personal 
vanity he would have been jealous of so dangerous a 
young buck as that fascinating Bengal Captain. But 
Dobbin was of too simple and generous a nature to 
have any doubts about Amelia. He was glad that the 
young men should pay her respect ; and that others 
should admire her. Ever since her womanhood al- 
most, had she not been persecuted and undervalued. 
It pleased him to see how kindness brought out her 
good qualities, and how her spirits gently rose with 
her prosperity. Any person who appreciated her paid 
a compliment to the Major's good judgment — that is, 
if a man may be said to have good judgment who is 
under the influence of Love's delusion. 



After Jos went to court, which we may be sure ha 
did as a loyal subject of his Sovereign (showing him- 
self in his full court suit at the club, whither Dobbin 
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came to fetoli him in a very shabby old luiiform), he 
who had always been a stanch Loyalist and ad- 
mirer of George IV., became such a tremendous Toiy 
and pillar of the State, that be was for having Amelia 
to go to a Drawing-room too. He soaehow had 
worked himself up to believe that he was implicated 
in the maintenance of the public welfare, and that the 
Sovereign would not be happy unless Jos Sedley 
and his family appeared to rally round him at SL 
James's. 

Emmy laughed, "Shall I wear the family dia- 
monds, Jos ? " she said. 

" I wish you would let me buy you some," thought 
the Major. " I should like to see any that were too 
good for you." 



CHAPTER VIL 

Df WHICH TWO UGHTS AKE PUT OCT. 

Therk came a day when the round of decorous 
pleasures and solemn ^yeties in which Ui. Jo3 
Sedley'a family indulged, was interrupted by an 
event which happens in most houses. As you ascend 
the staircase of your house from the drawing to- 
wards the bed-room floors, you may have remarked 
a little arch in the wall right before you, which ^t 
once gives light to the stair which leads from the 
second story to the third (where the nursery and 
servants' chambers commonly are) and serves for 
another purpose of utility of which the undertaker's 
men can give you a notion. They rest the colfius 
upon that arch, or pass them through it so as not to 
disturb in any unseemly manner the cold tenant 
slumbering within the black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up 
and down the well of the staircase, and commanding 
the main thoroughfare by which the inhabitants are 
passing ; by which cook lurks down before daylight to 
scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by which 
young master stealthily ascends, having left his boots 
in the hall, and let himself in after dawn from a jolly 
night at the club ; down which Miss conies rustling in 
fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, brilliant and 
beautiful, and prepared for conquest and the ball ; 
or Master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for 
a mode of conveyance, and disdaining danger and the 
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stair ; down which the mother is fondly carried smiling 
in her strong huabaod'a arms, as he steps steadily step 
by step, and followed by the monthly nurse, on the 
day when the medical man has pronounced that the 
charming patient may go down stairs ; up which John 
lurks to bed, yawning with a sputtering taltow candle, 
and to gather up before sunrise the boots which are 
awaiting him in the passages ; — that stair, up or down 
which babies are earned, old people are helped, guests 
are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the 
christening, the doctor to the sick-room, and the un- 
dertaker's men to the upper floor — what a memento 
of Life, I>eath, and Vanity it is — that arch and 
stair — if you choose to consider it, and sit on the 
laiiding, looking up and down the well 1 The doctor 
will come up to us too for the last time there, my 
friend in motley. The nurse will look in at the cur- 
tains, and you take no notice — and tlien she will fling 
open the windows for a little, and let in the air. Then 
they will pull down all the front blinds of the house 
and live in the back rooms — then they will send for 
the lawyer and other men in black, etc. — Your com- 
edy and mine will have been played then, and we shall 
be removed, oh how fax, from the trumpets, and the 
shouting, and the posture-making. If we are gentle- 
folks they will put hatchments over onr late domicile, 
with gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating that there is 
" Quiet in Heaven." Your son will new furnish the 
house, or perhaps let it, and go into a more modem 
quarter ; your name will be among the " Members 
Deceased," in the lists of your clubs next year. How- 
ever much you may be mourned, your widow will like 
to have her weeds neatly made — the cook will send 
or come up to ask about dinner — the survivor will 
soon bear to look at your picture over the mantel- 
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pieee, -which will presently be deposed from the place 
of honor, to make way for the portrait of the son who 
reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passion- 
ately deplored? Those who love the survivors t" 
least, I believe. The death of a child occasions a 
passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your end, 
brother reader, will never inspire. The death of an 
infant which scarce knew you, which a week's absence 
from you would have caused to forget you, will strike 
you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or 
your first-born son — a man grown like yourself, with 
children of his own. We may be harsh and stem 
with Judah and Simeon — our love and pity gush out 
for Benjamin, the little one. And if you are old, as 
some reader of this may be or shall be — old and 
rich, or old and poor — you may one day be thinking 
for yonrself — " These people are very good round 
about me ; but they won't grieve too much when I 
am gone. I am very rich, and they want my inheri- 
tance — or very poor, and they are tired of supporting 

The period of mourning for Itlrs. Sedley's death was 
only just concluded, and Jos scarcely had had time 
to cast oS his blaek and appear in the splendid waist- 
coats which he loved, when it became evident to those 
about Mr. Sedley, that another event was at hand, and 
that the old man was about to go seek for his wife in 
the dark land whither she had preceded him. " The 
state of my father's health," Jos Sedley solemnly re- 
marked at the club, " prevents me from giving any 
large parties this season : but if you will come in 
quietly at half-past sis. Chutney, my boy, and take a 
homely dinner with one or two of the old set — I shall 
be always glad to see you." So Jos and his acquain- 
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• (liuod and drank their claret a 



t among tlieni8elT«B 
Id ■iljBiu)« I wbilat the Baads of life were running out 
In thti nld man'v glass up atairs. The velvet-footed 
butler liroiinht them their wine; and they compoeed 
tlioinaelvii* to a rubber after dinner: at which Major 
Dobbin woiil'l Romi'tinieii come and take a band: and 
Mm. Ostjijnio would occaaionally descend, when her 
patient nlxjvu wan Mcttlud for the night, and had com- 
maiuiod one of thoHe lightly troubled slumbers which 
visit the pillow of old ago. 

Tho did iiiiui clung to ItiH dtiughtvr during this sick- 
iiesB. Ho would tiilcn his bi-otha and medioines from 
icuirui'ly any otlior liiind. To tend him became almost 
the lolu liusincsa of liar life. Her bed was placed close 
by Uko door which oponod into his chamber, and she 
woa alive at the'slighteitt noise or disturbance from 
tliu couch of the querulous invaliiL Though, to do 
him Juatiee, he lay awake many an hour, silent and 
without stirring, unwilling to awaken his kind and 
vigilant nurse. 

Hb loved hia daughter with more fondness now, per- 
huiM, tluiH evi'r ho liiul done since the days of her child- 
hood, In the discliarge of gentle offices and kind filial 
duties, this simple croature shune most especially. 
" 8he walks into the room as silently as a sunbMm," 
Mr. lX>blun thought, as ha aaw her passing in «od out 
flwm her father'a room; a cheerful sweetness light- 
ing up her faM as sh« moved to and fro, graceful 
aud nots«less. Wlton women are bivioding owr their 
uhildnn, or bn»i«d tu a siok-room, who has not sees 
in lh«ir fac-«e thow sv«el angelio beams of k>v9 anl 
pityt 

A Heuivt feud of boid* yvan* stauAiig was Ana 
bealovl : and with a tarit igcoacillatioB. In tfcaaa 
last hours, aud toiu.'b«d by her low aad gnodam^ tha 
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0ld m dn forgot all his grief against her, and wrongs 
iriuciia. he and his wife had many a long night debated; 
jjow ^liB had given up everything for her boy: how 
gbe '^^■^u careless of her parents in their old age and 
0iisf*^»-tune, and only thought of the child: how ab- 
gur^I-^- and foolishly, impiously indeed, she took on, 
^bet»- Oeorge was removed from her. Old Sedley for- 
go* ^■*^«3e charges as he was making up his last account, 
l^d- ^\Jd justice to the gentle and uncomplaining little 
ffii^^^yi. One night when she stole into his room, she 
^oOl^^ him awake, when the broken old man made his 
oorfftsaion. " Oh, Emmy, I 've been thinking we were 
vety unkind and unjust to you," he saitl, and put out 
his told and feeble band to her. She knelt down and 
prayed by his bedside, as he did too, having still hold 
of her hand. When our turn comes, friend, may we 
hare such company In our prayers. 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may 
have passed before him — his early hopeful struggles, 
his manly successes and prosperity, his downfall in 
his declining years, and his present helpless condition 
— no chance of revenge against Fortune, which had 
had the better of him — neither name nor money to 
bequeath — a spentout, bootless life of defeat and 
disappointment, and the end here ! Which, I wonder, 
brother rea4er, is the better lot, to die prosperous and 
famous, or poor and disappointed ? To have, and to 
be forced to yield ; or to sink out of life, having 
played and lost the game ? That must be a strange 
feeling, when a day of our life comes and we say, 
" To-morrow, success or failure won't matter much : 
and the sun will rise, and all the myriads of mankind 
go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall 
be out of the turmoil." 

So there came one morning and sunrise, when all 
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the vorld got up and eet about it3 various vorks and 
pleasures, with the exception of old John Sedley, who 
waa not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more : but to go and take up a i}uiet and utterly 
unknown residence in a churchyard at Brompton by 
the side of his old wife. 

Major Dobbiu, Job, and Georgy followed his remainfl 
to tlie grave, in a black cloth coach. Jos came on 
purpose from the Star and Crarter at Biehmond, 
whither he retreated after the deplorable event. He 
did not care to remain in the house, with the — under 
the circumstances, you understand. But Emmy 
stayed and did her duty as usual. She was bowed 
down by no esi>ecial grief, and rather solemn thaa 
sorrowful. She prayed that her own end might be as 
calm and painless, and thought with trust and rever- 
erence of the words which she had heard from her 
father during his illness, indicative of his faith, his 
resignation, and his future hope. 

Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the 
two, after all. Suppose you are particularly rich and 
well-to-do, and say on that last day, " I am very rich ; I 
am tolerably well known ; I have lived all my life in 
the best society, and thank Heaven, come of a most 
respectable family. I have served my King and 
country with honor. 1 was in Parliameut for several 
years, where, I may say, my speeches were listened to, 
and pretty well received. I don't owe any man a 
shilling : on the contrary, I lent my old college friend. 
Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, for which my executors 
will not press him, I leave my daughters with ten 
thousand pounds apiece — very good portions for girla i 
I bequeath my plat« and furniture, my house in Baker 
Street, with a handsome jointure, to my widow for 
her life; and my lamled property, besides money in 
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tbe Pvknis, and my cellar of well-flelected wine in 

B^exr Street, to my son, 1 leave tventy pound a-year 

t" toy Talet; and I defy any man after I am gone to 

0nd '*-»:>j-tlii!ig against my character." Or suppose, on 

the o*^iaer hand, your swan ainga quite a different Bort 

^f tli »:^^e, and you say, " I am a poor blighted, disap- 

poiot-^at^ old feUoff, and have made an utter failure 

tl»ro»^ ^^h lite. I was not endowed either with biiiina 

fjT ^"""^^Ti good fortune ; and confese that I have com- 

j0jt*^=*^<3 a hundred mistakes and blunders. I o 

■jjo.***^^ forgotten my duty many a time. I can't pay 

.^li^** I owe. Ou my last bed I lie utterly helplesa 

^vi *^Timble ; and I pray forgiveness for iny weakness, 

^3- tJirow myself with a contrite heart, at the feet of 

^e XMvine Mercy." IVhich of theae two speeches, 

ij>i"°^ you, would be the best oi-ation for your own 

ftfl^ttal? Old Sedley made the last; and in that 

btunble frame of mind, and holding by the hand of 

bis daughter, life and disappointment and vanity Bfuik 

sny from under him. 

"Yon see," said old Osborne to George, "what 
comes of merit and industry, and judicious specula* 
tions, and that Look at me and my banker's account. 
Look at your poor grandfather, Sedley, and his failure. 
And yet he was a better man than I was, this day 
txrenty years — A better man, I should say, by ten 
tliouaand pound." 

Bej-ond these people and Mr. Clapp'a family, who 
came over from Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, 
not a single soul alive ever cared a penny piece about 
old John Sedley, or remembered the existence of such 
a person. 

^Vhen old Osborne iiret heard from his friend 
Colonel Unckler (as little Georgy has already informed 
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us) how distingaished an officer Major Dobbin waa, 

he exhibited a great deal, of scornful incredulity, and 
expressed hia surprise how ever such a feller as that 
should possess either brains or reputation. But he 
heard of the Major's fame from vai-ioua members of 
his society. Sir William Dobbin had a great opinion 
of bis son, and narrated many stories illustrative of 
the Major's learning, valor, and estimation in the 
world's opinion, finally, his name appeared in the 
lists of one or two great parties of the nobility ; and 
this circumstance had a prodigious effect upon the old 
aristocrat of Russell Square. 

The Major's position as guardian to Georgy, whose 
possession had been ceded to his grandfather, ren- 
dered some meetings between the two gentlemen in- 
evitable; and it was in one of these that old Osborne, 
a keen man of business, looking into the Major's ac- 
counts with his ward and the boy's mother, got a hint 
which staggered him very much, and at once pruned 
and pleased him, that it was oat of William Dobbin's 
own pocket that a part of the fund had been supplied 
upon which the poor widow and the child had 
subsisted. 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could 
not tell lies, blushed and stammered a good deal, and 
finally confessed. "The marriage," he said (at which 
his interlocutor's face grew dark), "was very much 
my doing. I thought my poor friend had gone so far, 
that retreat from his engagement would have been 
dishonor to him, and death to Mrs. Osborne; and I 
could do no less, when she was left without resources, 
than give what money I could spare to maiutain her." 

"Major D.," Mr. Osborne said, looking hard at him, 
and turning very red too — "you did me a great in- 
jury i but give me leave to tell you, sir, you are an 
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honest feller. There's my hau3,' sir, though I tittle 
thought that my flesh and blood waj liyjng on you — " 
and the pair shook hands, with gri^at eqnfnsion on 
Major Dobbin's part, thus found out itt'_ii3 act of 
charitable hypocrisy. * - . _ 

He strove to soften the old man, and reconcile biin 
towards his son's memory. " He was such a noble- - 
fellow," he said, " that all of us loved him, aiict 
would have done anything for him. I, as a young 
man in those days, waa flattered beyond measure by 
Ms preference for me ; and was more pleased tO be 
seen in his company than in that of the Commander- 
in-Chief. I never saw his equal for pluck and dar- 
ing, and all the qualities of a soldier ; " and Dohbin 
told the old father aa many stories as he coidd re- 
member regarding the gallantry and achievements of 
his son. " And Georgy is so like him," the Major 
added. 

" He 's so like him that he makes me tremble some- 
times," the grandfather said. 

On one or two evenings the Major came to dine with 
Mr. Osborne (it was during the time of the sickness 
of Mr. Sedley), and as the two sat together in the 
evening after dinner all their talk was about the de- 
parted hero. The father boasted about him according 
to his wont, glorifying himself in recounting his son's 
feats and gallantry, but his mood was at any rate bet- 
ter and more charitable than that in which he had 
been disposed until now to regard the poor fellow ; 
and the Christian heart of the kind Major was pleased 
at these symptoms of returning peace and good will. 
On the second evening old Osborne called Dobbin, Wil- 
liam, just aa he used to do at the time when Dobbin 
and George were boys together i and the honest gen- 
tleman wa« pleased by that mark of reconciliation. 
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On the next daj kt' breakfast when Miss Osbont^ 
with the aspe^itTf/'dC ^er age and character, yentored 
to make 9omi f eoi^k reflecting sUghtingly npoi^ thQ 
Major's f^p^^crzuGQ or behavior — the master of the 
house ;*kitefrupted her. "You'd have been glad 
edgug&'tb git him for yourself, Miss 0. But them 
..^ "grains are sour. Ha! ha! Major William is a fine 







"That he is, Grandpapa," said Georgy, approvingly: 
and going up close to the old gentleman he took a hold 
of his large gray whiskers, and laughed in his facQ 
good-humoredly and kissed him. And he told tbQ 
story at night to his mother : who fully agreed with 
the boy. " Indeed he is," she said. " Your dear father 
always said so. He is one of the best and most up- 
right of men." Dobbin, happened to drop in very soQXt 
after this conversation, which made Amelia blush pev* 
haps : and the young scapegrace increased the Qoot 
fusion by telling Dobbin the other part of the story. 
"I say, Dob," he said, "there's such an unconmioa 
nice girl wants to marry you. She 's plenty of tin : 
she wears a front : and she scolds the servants fi!om 
morning till night." "'SMio is it?" asked Dobbin* 

'•It's aunt 0.," the boy answered. "Grandpapa 
said so. And I say. Dob, how prime it would be to 
have you for my uncle." Old Sedley's quavering 
voice from the next room at this moment weakly 
called for Amelia and the laughing ended. 

That old Osborne's mind was changing, was pretty 
clear. He asketl George about his uncle sometimes^ 
and lauched at the Ik»v*s imitation of the wav in whicbi 
J«.>5 said. *' Goil Wess my soul," and gobbled his soup. 
Thon ho Siiid, *• It *s not respectful, sir, of you younk- 
er$ to Iv imitating of your relations. Miss O., whei^ 
you go out SHlriviug to-day, leave my card upon Mc 
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Sedley, do yoB hear ? There 'a no quarrel betwigst 
ine and him anyhow." 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major wen 
asked to dinner, — to a dinner the most splendid and 
stupid that periiapa ever Mr. Osborne gave; every 
inch of the family plate was exhibited, and the best 
company was asked. Mr. Sedley took down Misa O. 
to dinner, and she was very gracious to him ; whereas 
she hartUy spoke to the Major, who sat apart from 
her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, very timid. Jos 
said, with great solemnity, it was the best turtle soup 
he had ever tasted in his life ; and asked Mr. Oaborno 
where he got his Madeira ? 

" It is some of Sedley's wine," whispered the butler 
to his master. " I 've had it a long time, and paid a 
good figure for it too," Mr. Osborne said aloud to his 
guest ; and then whispered to his right-hand neighbor 
how he had got it " at the old chap's sale." 

More than once he asked the Major about — about 
Mrs. George Osborne — a theme on which the Majoe 
eoold be very eloquent when he chose. He told Mr. 
Osborne of her sufferings — of her passionate attachr 
ment to her husband, whose memory she worshipped 
still — of the tender and dutiful manner in which aha 
had supported her pai'enta, and given up her boy, 
when it seemed to her her duty to do so. " You don't 
know what she endured, air," said honest Dobbin with 
a tremor in his voice ; "and I hope and trust you will 
be reconciled to her. If she took your son away from 
you, she gave hers to you ; and however much you 
loved your George, depend on it, she loved hera tea 
times more." 

" By God, you are a good feller, air," was all Mi^ 
Osborne sajd. It liad never struck him that tha 
widow would feel any pain at parting from the boy, or 
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that Ma having a, fine fortune could grieve her, A 
reconciliation was announced as speedy and inevita^ 
ble ; and Amelia's heart already began to beat at the 
notion of the awful meeting with George's father. 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old 
Sedley'a lingering illness and death supervened, after 
which a meeting was tor some time impossible. That 
catastrophe and other events may have worked npon 
Mr. Osborne. He was much shaken of late, and aged, 
and his mind was working inwardly. He had sent for 
Mb lawyers, and probably changed something in his 
wiU. The medical man who looked in, pronounced 
Mm shaky, agitated, and talked of a little blood and the 
Bea-«ide ; but he took neither of these remedies. 

One day when he should have come down to break- 
fast, liis servant missing him, went into his dress- 
ing-room and found him lying at the foot of the 
dressing-table in a fit. Miss Osborne was apprised; 
the doctors were sent for, Qeorgy stopped away from 
school; the bleeders and cuppers came. Osborne 
partially regained cognizance ; but never could speak 
again, though he tried dreadfully once or twice, and 
in four days he died. The doctors went doivn, and 
the undertaker's men went up the stairs ; and aJl the 
shutters were shut towards the garden in Eussell 
Square. Bullock rushed from the city in a hurry. 
" How much money had he left to that boy ? — not 
half, surely ? Surely share and share alike between 
the three ? " It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man tried once or twice 
in vain to say ? I hope it was that he wanted to see 
Amelia, and be reconciled before he left the world to 
the dear and faithful wife of his son : it was moat 
likely that ; for his will showed that the hatred which 
be had so long cherished had gone out of his heart 
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They found in the pocket of hia dressing-^wn the 
letter with the great red seal, which George had 
written him from Waterloo. He had looked at the 
other papers too, relative to his son, for the key of the 
box in which he kept them was also in his pocket, 
and it was found the seals and envelopes had been 
broken — very likely on the night before the aeizore 
— when the butler had taken him t«a into his study, 
and found hini reading in the great red family Bible. 

When the will was opened, it was found that half 
, the property was left to George, and the remainder 
between the two aisters, M>, Bullock to continue, for 
their joint benefit, the affairs of the commercial bouse, 
or to go out, as he thought fit. An annuity of fiva 
hundred pounds, chargeable on George's property, was 
left to hia mother, "the widow of my beloved son, 
George Osborne," who was to resume the guardianship 
of the boy. 

" Major William Dobbin, my beloved son's friend," 
was appointed executor; "and as out of his kindness 
and bounty, and with his own private funds, he main- 
tained my grandson and my son's widow, when they 
were otherwise without means of support " (the testa- 
tor went on to say), "I hereby thank him heartily for 
his love and regard for them: and beseech him to ac- 
cept such a sum as may be sufficient to purchase hia 
commission as a Lieutenant<?oIonel, or to be disposed 
ot in any way he may think fit." 

When Amelia heard that her fatber-in-law was re- 
conciled to her, her heart melted, and she was grateful 
for the fortune left to her. But when she heard how 
Georgy was restored to her, and knew how and by 
whom, and how it was William's bounty that sup- 
ported her in poverty, how it was William who gave 
her her husband and her son — oh, then she sank on 
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her knees, and prayed for blessings on that constant 
and kind heart. She bowed down, and humbled hec- 
self, and kissed the feet, as it were, of that beaotifol 
and generous affection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for 
such admirable devotion and benefits — only gratitude I 
If she thought of any other return, the image of 
Greorge stood up out of the grave, and said, ^ You are 
mine, and mine only, now and forever." 

William knew her feelings : had he not passed his 
whole life in divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne's will became known 
to the world, it was edifying to remark how Mrs. (jeorge 
Osborne rose in the estimation of the people forming 
her circle of acquaintance. The servants of Job's est* 
tablishment, who used to question her humble orders^ 
and say they would " ask Master," whether or not they 
could obey, never thought now of that sort of appeal. 
The cook forgot to sneer at her shabby old gowns (which, 
indeed, were quite eclipsed by that lady's finery when 
she was dressed to go to church of a Sunday evening), 
the others no longer grumbled at the sound of her bell, 
or delayed to answer that summons. The coachman, 
wha grumbled tliat his 'osses should be brought out, 
and his carriage made into an hospital for that old fel- 
ler and Mrs. O., drove her with the utmost alacrity 
now, and trembling lest he should be superseded by 
Mr. Osborne's coachman, asked ^* what tliem there Rus- 
sell Square coachmen knew about town, and whether 
they was fit to sit on a box before a lady ? " Job's 
friends, male and female, suddenly became interested 
about Emmy, and cards of condolence multiplied on 
her hall table. Joa himself, who had looked on her 
as a good-natured harmless pauper, to whom it was his 
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duty to give victuals and shelter, paid her and the rich 
little boy, hia nephew, the greatest respect — was anx- 
ious that she should have chaage and amusement aftet 
her troubles and trials, " poor dear girl " — and began 
to appear at the breakfast-table, and most particularly 
to ask how she would like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the 
consent of the Major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miiia 
Osborne to live in the Russell Square house as knig as 
ever she chose to dwell there ; but that lady, with 
thanks, declared that she never could think of remaia- 
ing alone in that melancholy mansion, and departed 
in deep mourning to Cbeltenham, with a couple of her 
old domestics. The rest wore libei-ally paid and dis- 
missed ; the faithful old butler, whom Mrs, Osboma 
proposed to retain, resigning and preferring to invest 
his savings in a public-house, where. Let us hope, he- 
was not unprosperous. Miss Osborne not choosing: 
to live in Kussell Square, Mrs. Osborne also^ after cod- 
Bultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansioa 
there, The house was dismantled ; the rich furniture 
and effects, the awful chandeliers and dreary blank 
mirrors packed away and hidden, the rich rosewood 
drawing-room suite was uiuHled in straw, the catpeta 
were rolled up and corded, the small select librajy of 
well-bound books waa stowed into two wine-chests, 
and die whole parapliernalia rolled away in severaL 
enormous vans to the Pantechnicon, where they wer* 
to lie until Georgy's majority. And the great heavy 
dark plate-chests vent o£E to Messrs. Stumpy and 
Sowdy, to lie in the cellars of those eminent bankers 
until the same period should arrive, 

One day Emmy with George in her hand and clad 
in deep sables went to visit the deserted mansion 
which she had not entered since she was a girL Tha. 
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place in front was littered with straw where the vans 
had been laden and rolled off. They went into the 
great blank rooms, the walls of which bore the marks 
where the pictures and mirrors had hung. Then they 
went up the great blank stone staircases into the upper 
rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as Greorge said 
in a whisper, and then higher still into G-eorge's own 
room. The boy was still clinging by her side, but she 
thought of another besides him. She knew that it had 
been his father's room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of 
those at which she used to gaze with a sick heart when 
the child was first taken from her), and thence as she 
looked out she could see, over the trees of Russell 
Square, the old house in which she herself was bom, 
and where she had passed so many happy days of sacred 
youth. They all came back to her, the pleasant holi- 
days, the kind faces, the careless, joyful past times : 
and the long pains and trials that had since cast her 
down. She thought of these and of the man who had 
been her constant protector, her good genius, her sole 
benefactor, her tender and generous friend. 

" Look here, mother," said Georgy, " here 's a G. 0. 
scratched on the glass with a diamond y I never saw it 
before, 7" never did it." 

" It was your father's room long before you were 
born, George," she said, and she blushed as she kissed 
the boy. 

She was very silent as they drove back to Eichmond 
where they had taken a temporary house : where the 
smiling lawyers used to come bustling over to see her 
(and we may be sure noted the visit in the bill) : and 
where of course there was a room for Major Dobbin 
too, who rode over frequently, having much business 
to transact on behalf of his little ward. 
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Georgy at this time waa removed from Mr. Veal's 
on an imlimited holiday, and that gentleman was en- 
gaged to prepare an inscription for a fine marble slab, 
to be placed up in the Foundling under the monument 
of Captain George Osborne. 

The female Bullock, annt of Georgy, although 
despoiled by that little monster of one half of the 
sum which she expected from her father, nevertheless 
showed her charitableness of spirit by being recon- 
ciled to the mother and the boy. Koehampton is not 
far from Kiehmond, and one day the chariot, with 
the golden bullocks emblazoned on the panels, and 
the flaccid children within, drove to Amelia's house 
at Richmond ; and the Bullock family made an irrup- 
tion into the garden, where Amelia was reading a 
book, Jos was in an arbor placidly dipping straw- 
berries into wine, and the Major in one of his Indian 
jackets was giving a back to Georgy, who chose to 
jump over him. He went over his head, and bounded 
into the little advance of Bullocks, with immense 
black bows in their hats, and huge black sashes, ao- 
companying their mourning mamma. 

"He is just of the age for Boaa," the fond parent 
thought, and glanced towards that dear child, an un- 
wholesome little MisB of seven years of age. 

" Rosa, go and kiss your dear cousin," Mrs. Fred- 
erick said, "Don't you know me, George? — I am 
your aunt." 

"/know you well enough," George said; "bat I 
don't like kissing, please ; " and he retreated from 
the obedient caresses of his cousin. 

" Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child," 
Mrs. Frederick said; and those ladies accordingly 
met, after an absence of more than fifteen years. 
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paring Emmy'i cues aiid jMvertj the otiut had 
never once thought &lioiit coming to see her ; but now 
that she was decently pros{>«rous iu tli^ woriil, hec 
Biste[-4a-Uw came to her as a matter of course. 

So did uitmliers more. Our old f rittnd. Miss Bwaris, 
and her husband cametlmnderiiignver from Hampton 
Court, with flaming yellow livurieH, and was as im- 
petuously fond of Ajuelia as ever. Miss Swarts 
Tould liitva liked her always if she could have seen 
her. Uue must do her thatjuatiue. But, que vtruie» 
voumT — in thia vast town one has not the time to go 
and stiek one's friends ; if they drop out of the rank 
V they disap)iear, and we maroli on without them. 
^ Who is ever missed in Vanity Fair. 

But so, ill a woiil, and btifore the period of grief 
for Mr. Usborne's dtiath had suhaid^l, Emmy found 
herself in the ueutre of a very genteel uircle indeed ; 
the members of whiuh could not couoeire that any- 
body belonging to it was not very lucky. There vaa 
aooroe one of the ladies that had n't a relation a peer, 
though the husband might be a drysalter in the City. 
Some of the ladies were very blue and well iufurmed ; 
reading Mrs. SomeivUle, and frequenting the Boyal 
Institution ; others were severe and Evan^Iical, and 
hehl by Kxeter HalL Emmy, it mmjt be owned* 
found herself entirely at a loss iu the midst of their 
olavers, and suffered wulully on the one or two Occa- 
aiona on which she was compelled to accept Mrs. 
Frederick Bullock's hospitalities. That lady persisted 
in patrouiziug her, and determined must graciously 
bo form her. She found j\jnelia's milliners tor her^ 
and regulated her household and her manuers. She 
drove over ooustajitly from Soehampton, and enteis 
taiiied her friend with faint fashionable iiddlefaddia 
and feeble oouit slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but 
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tlie Major used to go off growling at the appearance 
of tliis woman, with her twopenny gentility. He 
went to sleep under Frederick Bullock's bald head, 
after dinner, at one of tlie banker's best parties, 
(Fred was still anxious that the balance of tlie Os- 
borne property should be transferred from Stumpy 
and Eowdy's to them), and whilst Amelia, who did 
not know Latin, or who wrote the last crack article 
in the Edinburgh, and did not in the least deplore, 
or otherwise, Mr. Peel's late extraordinary tergiver- 
sation on the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sat dumb 
amongst the ladies in the grand drawing-room, look- 
ing oiit upon velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, and 
glistening hot-houses. 

"She seems good-natured but insipid," said Mrs. 
Rowdy; "that Major seems to be particularly epris." 

" She wants ton sadly," said Mrs. HoUyock. " My 
dear creature, you never will be able to form her." 

" She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent," said 
Mrs. Glowry, with a voice as if fi-om the grave, and 
a sad shake of the head and turban. — "I asked her 
if she thought that it was in 1836, according to Mr. 
Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr. "Wapshot, that the 
Pope waa to fall: and she said — 'Poor Popel I 
hope not — What has he done ? ' " 

"She is my brother's widow, my dear friends," 
Mt9. Frederick replied, "and as such I think we're 
all bound to give her every attention and instruction 
on entering into the world. You may fancy there / 
can be no merceiiary motives in those whose dUap- 
poiniTnenis are well known." 

"That poor dear Mrs. Bullock," said Rowdy to 
HoUyock, aa they drove away together — " she is 
always scheming and managing. She wants Mrs. 
Osborne's accoujit to be taken from our house to hers 
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-—and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and 
makes him sit by that blear-eyed little Eosa, is per- 
fectly ridiculous." 

** I wish Glowry was choked with her * Man of Sin ' 
and her ^Battle of Armageddon,'" cried the other; 
and the carriage rolled away over Putney Bridge. 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for 
Emmy : and all jumped for joy when a foreign tour 
was proposed. 




AM BHEIS. 

Thk above every-day events had occurred, and a few 
weeks liad passed, when, on one fine morning, Parlia- 
ment being over, the sunimer advanced, and all the 
good company in London about to quit that city for 
their annual tour in aearch of pleasure or health, the 
'Batavier' steamboat left the Tower-stairs laden with a 
goodly company of English fugitives. The quarter- 
deck awnings were up, and the benches and gangways 
crowded with scores of rosy children, bustling nurse- 
maids, ladies in the prettiest pink bonnets and sum- 
mer dresses, gentlemen in travelling caps and linen 
jackets, whose mustachios had just begun to sprout 
for the ensuing tour; and stout trim old veterans 
with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such 
as have invaded Europe any time since the conclusion 
of the war, and carry the national Goddem into every 
city of the Continent. The congregation of hat-boxes, 
and Bramah desks, and dressing-cases was prodigiouB. 
There were jaunty young Cambridge-men travelling 
with their tutor, and going for a reading excursion to 
Nonnenwerth or Kbnigswinter ; there were Irish gen- 
tlemen, with the most dashing whiskers and jewelry, 
talking about horses incessantly, and prodigiously 
polite to the young ladies on board, whom, on the con- 
trary, the Cambridge lads and their pale-faced tutor 
avoided with maiden coyness : there were old Pall 
Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, and a 
course of waters to clear off the dinners of the season, 
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and a little roulette and trente^t-quarante to keep the 
excitement going ; there was old Methuselah, who had 
married his young wife, with Captain Papillon of the 
Guards holding her parasol and guide-books : there 
was young May who was carrying off his bride on a 
pleasure tour (^Irs. Winter that was, and who had 
been at school with May's grandmother) ; there was 
Sir John and my lady with a dozen children, and 
corresponding nursemaids; and the great grandee 
Bareaores family that sat by themselves near the 
wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no one. 
Their carriages, emblazoned with coronets, and heaped 
with shining imperials, were on the fore-deck ; locked 
in with a dozen more such vehicles : it was difficult to 
pass in and out amongst them : and the poor inmates 
of the fore-cabin had scarcely any space for locomo- 
tion. These consisted of a few magnificently attired 
gentlemen from Houndsditch, who brought their own 
provisions, and could have bought half the gay people 
in the grand saloon ; a few honest fellows with mos- 
tachios and portfolios, who set to sketching before 
they had been half an hour on board; one or two 
French /emme* de chambre who began to be dreadfully 
ill by the time the boat had passed G-reenwich; a 
gfroom or two who lounged in the neighborhood of the 
horse-boxes under their charge, or leaned over the 
side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about who was 
good for the Leger, and what they stood to win or 
lose for the Goodwood cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging 
about the ship, and had settled their various masters 
in the cabins or on the deck, congregated together 
and began to chatter and smoke ; the Hebrew gentle* 
men joining them and looking at the carriages. There 
was Sir John's great carriage that would hold thirteen 
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people; iny Lord Methuselah's carriage, my Lord 
Bareacres's chariot, briteska, and/ourpon. tliatanybody 
might pay for who liked. It was a wonder how my 
lord got the ready money to pay for the expenses of 
the journey. The Hebrew gentlemen knew how he 
got it. They knew what money his lordship had in 
his pocket at that instant, and what interest he paid 
for it, and who gave it him. Finally there was a 
very neat, handsome travelling carriage, about which 
the gentlemen speculated. 

" A t/ui cette voiture la ? " said one gentleman-courier 
with a large morocco money-bag and ear-rings, to 
another with ear-rings and a large morocco money-bag. 

" C'cst a Kirseh je bense — je Vai mt loiite a Ckeure 
— qm brenoit det aangvickeg done la ifoUure," said 
the courier in a fine German French. 

Kirsch emerging presently from the neighborhood 
of the hold, where he had been bellowing iiistruotio'na 
intermingled with polyglot oaths to the ship's men 
engaged in secreting the passengers' luggage, came to 
give an account of himself to his brother interpreters. 
He informed them that the carriage belonged to a 
Nabob from Calcntta and Jamaica, enormously rich, 
and with whom he was engaged to travel ; and at this 
moment a young gentleman who had been warned off 
the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and who had 
dropped thence on to the roof of Lord Methuselah's 
carriage, from which he made his way over other 
carriages and imperials until he had clamliered on to 
his own, descended tlience and through the window 
into the body of the carriage to the applause of the 
couriers looking on. 

"^oiM allons avoir une belle traversee, Monsienr 
George," said the courier with a grin, as he lifted his 
gold-laced cap. 
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"D y<»it Pretush," Aaid the young gentleman, 

" wlien 'u ttie biscuits, &y ? " Whereupon, Kirscb 
miayftttad him iu tiia Eti|{liali languaffe or in such aa 
irnitatiiHi uf it aa ]w umild ooniiuivinl, — for though he 
wm faiiiilidi with all liLUi;im({ea, Mr. Kirsch was not 
8£quaintuil with a single on«, and Hi>oke all with in- 
itifTurtint voluljility niul iiiourmiitui-iw. 

The iuiiiuvi<niH young guntlmnan who gobbled the 
btsouiU (anil imUuil it wm time ti> refresh himself, 
for ha hull breakfiistad at Itiehnioiid full tliree hours 
bufure), wad our young friend Ueiirg« Osborne. Uncle 
Jus and his maiuma were on the quartcr-deok with a 
geiUleinan at whom they used to see r good deal, and 
the fbur weM a)K>ut to m»ke a auninter tour. 

Job was s«at«d &t that momeut on de«k under the 
awning, and [irctty nearly ojijwsite to the Earl of 
Bareacres and his family, whose frooeedings absorbed 
the Bengalee almost entirely. Both the noble couple 
luoked rather younger than in the eventful yeai- ^5, 
wheu Ji'i remembered t*^ have seen them at Brtissels 
(ludeed hti always gave out in India that he was in- 
tiautely a<xiuainted with them). Lady B&Macres's 
balT whi<>^ wu thcA d^rk waa now a bMutifut g(dd«a 
auburn, »htr«as Lord Bar«wrw'» whiskers. i*tna»ily 
red, wi^ie at pieseut oi a rich blaok with purple and 
gKt&u ivtlec titans ta the light. But chAuged as they 
were, the iiwv^ateitts of th« Rh>ble pair oci.*u.pi«d Jos's 
miiul entirely. The ^ irestancw of a lord £asciiiab»d him, 
aod he oould Iwk at nothing olse. 

'■ Thi>se people seein K> iabtr«st you a good daaii," 
said Dobbin, laughing iuid waCching Jiim. Amelia 
too Iftiighi^ She was iu a 3t;raw bonnet witii lnhak. 
ribbons, a»d oiiherwiso dressod in moaming: but the 
htde buHtle uod bolid^ qI tdie journey plaaeed atid 
«xoited hei, and she h>uked ptutaouiariy happy. 
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"What a heavenly day!" Emmy said, and added, 
with great originality, " I hope we shall have a calm 



Jos waved hta hand, scornfully glancing at the same 
time under his eyelids at the great folks opposite. 
" If you had made the voyages we have," he said, 
"you wouldn't much care about the weather." But 
nevertheless, traveller as he was, he passed the night 
direfuUy sick in his carriage, where his cornier tended 
him with brandy-and-water and every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of 
Rotterdam, whence they were transported by another 
steamer to the city of Cologne. Here the carriage and 
the family took to the shore, and Jos was not a little 
gratified to see his arrival announced in the Cologne 
newspapers as "Herr Graf Lord von Sedley nebst 
Begleitung aus London." He had his court dress 
with him : he had insisted that Dobbin should bring 
his regimental paraphernalia: he announced that it 
t his intention to be presented at some foreign 
courts, and pay his respects to the sovereigns of the 
countries which he honored with a visit. 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity 
was offered, Mr. Jos left his own card and the Major's 
upon " Our Minister." It was with great difficulty 
that he could be restrained from putting on his cocked 
hat and tights to wait upon the English consul at the 
Free City of Judenstadt, when that hospitable func- 
tionary asked our travellers to dinner. He kept a 
journal of his voyage, and noted elaborately the 
defects or excellences of the various inns at which he 
put up, and of the wines and dishes of which be 
partook. 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and pleased. 
Dobbin used to carry about for her her stool and 
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■k«t«h-book, and ajtmiri'il the drawings of the good- 
iiaturwl IltMc artist, as they npver had been admired 
IwrnrH, Hhfi inl, ujKin stoamcra' decks and drew crags 
and cutloN, or nlii* mouiitnd ujKin donkeys and as- 
cpiidod Ui anoii'iit robl>ei'-tower*, attended by her two 
aiitu-dfi-'imp, (ji'ority and Dobbin. She laughed, and 
tlin Mrtjor did too, nt hia droll dgiiK on donkey-back, 
with his lonii legs touching the gro\ind. He waa the 
Inter) iri'tj^r lor Ibe )Mrty, having a good military 
kui^vledip' of the <Ji<rinan hingiiage ; and he and th« 
d^Ughtixl (.ii>orgt> fought the campaigns of the Rhine 
ami the INiUiiinate, In the course of a few weeks, And 
by Hsiduoutly oonvrrsitig with Herr Kirsch on th« 
box of the o«rrin^:<s G*orgy nuule prodigious advaaoa 
in the knowledge of High Dutrh, and oould talk to 
hot*') wattoni and postilions in a way that charmed 
his mother, and amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jft dtd nt>t ranch en^:^ in the afteznoo* 
♦xi^raions of his fetlow-traveUera. He slept a sood 
deal al^r dinner, or baskod in the arbors of Um 
ptamant HMHgardeM. PhttsaatShiiwgardcnal Rsir 



Hi till— wbft kas ever sm« yoo, tint has not a grato- 
M nCBKCt^ ft thnsp soene^ of tneadly ivpose and 
ft Tfi lay down the pen, and ereu to think of 
t ^OMitafnl Khineland makra one hayipy. JLt this 
titn*' ft tmnmcT e\'eaing, the eows are troojaag down 
frffln the hills, lonnng a»d with tb«ir bells tinkling. 
tA the ol(] tn«-n. with its old moats, and ^tes, and 
spirm, and cbnMtntit-tTePS. with long Use shadows 
MTC^ohing over thi> pras* ; t^ sky and the xiTer below 
flatnr in crimBon and gild; and the moou is alrondy 
nut. lonViDg pale tawairdA the sunaeL The sun sinks 
behind ibv f;nUt oasti(>«mMed moBiitoimB, the sight 
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falla suddenly, the river grows darker and darker, 
lights quiver in it from the windows in the old ram- 
parta, and twinkle peacefully in the villages under ths 
hills on the opposite shore. 

So Job used to go to sleep a good deal with his 
bandanna over hie face and be very comfortable, and 
read all the English news, and every word of Galig- 
nani's admirable newspaper (may the blessings of all 
Englishmen who have ever been abroad rest on the 
founders and proprietors of that piratical print I) and 
whether he woke or slept his friends did not very 
much miss him. Yes, they were very happy. They 
went to the Opera often of evenings — to those snug, 
unassuming, dear old operas in the German towns, 
where the noblesse sits and cries, and knits stockings 
on the one side, over against the bourgeoUie on the 
Other ; and His Transparency the Duke and his Trans- 
parent family, all very fat and good-natured, come and 
occupy the great box in the middle ; and the pit is 
full of the most elegant slim-waisted officers with 
straw-colored mustachios, and twopence a-day on full 
pay. Here it was that Emmy found her delight, and 
was introduced for the first time to the wonders of 
Alozart and Cimarosa. The Major's musical taste has 
been before alluded to, and bis performances on the 
flute commended. But perhaps the chief pleasure he 
had in these operas was in watching Emmy's rapture 
while listening to them, A new world of love and 
beauty broke upon her when she was introdu'jed to 
those divine compositions : this lady had the ke^uest 
and finest sensibility, and how could she be indifferent 
when she heard Mozart ? The tender |>artB of " Don 
Juan " awakened in her raptures so exquisite titat she 
would ask herself when she went to say her prayets 
of a night, whether it was not wicked to feel to luuoh 
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del^ M tlwt vith vliieb "Vediai Caiino" and 
"Botti Bstti" filled her gentle little boeom? But 
the M^or, Thorn she eooralted apoii this head, as hmt ' 
theolo^cal advifler (and who hintaelf had a pioos and 
leTCTe n t Kml), said that for his part, every beauty of 
art or nature made him thankful as well aa happj; 
sod that the pleasore to be had in listening to tae 
nosic, M in looking at the stars in the sky, or at a 
beaotifnl landscape or picture, was a benefit for which 
we might tiuuik Heaven aa sincerely as for any other 
worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint objec- 
tions of Mrs. Amelia's (taken from certain theological 
works like the " Washerwoman of Finchley Common " 
and others of that school, with which Xta. Osborne 
had been famished during her life at Brompton) he 
told her an Eastern fable of the Owl who thought that 
the Bttnshine was unbearable for the eyes, aiid that the 
Nightingale was a most overrated bird, " It is one's 
nature to sing and the other's to hoot," he said laugh- 
ing, "and with such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you most belong to the Bulbul faction." 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to 
think that she was cheerful and happy. You see she 
has not had too much of that sort of existence as yet, 
and has not fallen in the way of means to educate her 
tastes or her intelligence. She has been domineered 
over hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of 
many a woman. And as every one of the dear sex is 
the rival of the rest of her kind, timidity passes for 
folly in their charitable judgments ; and gentleness 
fordulnesa; and silence — which is but timid denial 
of the unwelcome assertion of ruling folks, and tacit 
protestantism — above all, finds no mercy at the hands 
of the female Inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilized 
^toAoT, it yon and I were to find ourselves this evening 
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in a society of green-grocers, let us say, it is probable 
that our conversation would not be brilliant; if, on 
the other hand, a green-grocer should find himself at 
your refined and polite tea-table, where everybody was 
saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and 
repute tearing her friends to pieces in the raost de- 
lightful manner, it is possible that the stranger would 
not be very talkative, and by no means interesting or 
interested. 

And it must be remembered, that this poor lady 
had never met a gentleman in her life until this 
present moment. Perhaps these are rarer personages 
than some of us think for. Which of us can point 
out many such in his circle — men whose aims are gen- 
erous, whose truth is constant, and not only constant 
in its kind but elevated in its degree ; whose want of 
meanness makes them simple : who can look the world 
honestly in the face with an equal manly sympathy 
for the great and the small ? We all know a hundred 
whose coats are very well made, and a score who have 
excellent manners, and one or two happy beings who 
are what they call, in the inner circles, and have shot 
into the very centre and bull's-eye of the fashion ; 
but of gentlemen how many ? Let us take a little 
scrap of paper and each make out his list. 

My friend the Major I write, without any doubt, 
in mine. He had very long legs, a yellow face, and 
a slight lisp, which at first waa rather ridiculous. 
But his thoughts were just, bis brains were fairly 
good, his life was honest and pure, and his heart 
warm and humble. He certainly had very large hands 
and feet, which the two George Osbomes used to cari- 
cature and laugh at; and their jeers and laughter 
perhaps led poor little Emmy astray as to his worth. 
But luive we not all been misled about our heroes 
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and changed our opinions a hundred times ? Emmy, 
in this happy time, found that hers underwent a very 
great change in respect of the merits of tlie Major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives 
indeed, if they did but know it — and who does ? 
Which of us can point out and say that was the cul- 
mination — that was the aammit of human joy ? Bat 
at all events, this couple were verj' decently contented, 
and enjoyed a^ pleasant a summer tour as any pair 
that left England that year, Georgy was always pres- 
ent at the play, but it was the Major who put Emmy's 
shawl on after the entertainment ; and in the walks 
and excursions the young lad would be on a-head, and 
up a tower-ataCir or a tree, whilst the soberer couple 
were below, the Major smoking his cigar with great 
placidity and constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the 
site or the ruin. It was on this very tour that I, the 
present writer of a history of which every word is 
true, had the pleasure to see them first, and to make 
their acquaintance. 

It was at the little comfortable Ducal town of Pum- 
pernickel (that very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had 
been so distinguished as an attache / but that was in 
early early days, and before the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists in Ger- 
many to the right about) that I first saw Colonel 
Dobbin and his party. They had arrived with the 
carriage and courier at the Erbprinz Hotel, the best 
of the town, and the whole party dined at the table 
d'hote. Everybody remarked the majesty of Jos, and 
the knowing way in which he sipped, or rather sucked, 
the Johannisberger, which he ordered for dinner. 
The little boy, too, we observed, had a famous appe- 
tite, and consumed achinken, and braten, and kar^ 
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effeln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, 
and roast fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that 
did honor to his nation. After almut fifteen dishes, 
he concluded the repast with dessert, some of which 
he even carried out of doors ; for some young gentle- 
men at table, amused with his coolness and gallant 
free and easy manner, induced him to pocket a hand- 
ful of macaroons, which he discussed on his way to 
the theatre, whither everybody went in the cheery 
social little German place. The lady in black, the 
boy's mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked ex- 
ceedingly pleased and shy as the dinner went on, and 
at the various feats and instances of etpiiglerie on the 
part of her son. The Colonel — for ao he became very 
soon afterwards — I remember joked the boy with a 
great deal of grave fun, pointing out dishes which he 
kadti't tried, and entreating him not to balk his appe- 
tite, but to have a second supply of this or that. 

It was what they call a gast-roUe night at the Boyal 
Grand DucSl I'umpernickelisch Hof, — or Court Thea- 
tre ; and Madame Schroeder Devrient, then in the 
bloom of heir beauty and genius, performed the,.|mirt 
of the heroine in the wonderful opera of "Fidelio." 
From our places in the stalls we could see our four 
friends of the table d'hote, in the loge which Schwend- 
ler of the Erbprinz kept for his beat guests j and I 
could not help remarking the effect which the magnifi- 
cent actress and music produced ujion Mrs. Osborne, 
for 80 we heard the stout gentleman in the mus- 
tachlos call her. During the astonishing Chorus of 
the Prisoners, over which the delightful voice of 
the actress rose and soared in the most ravishing 
harmony, the English lady's face wore such an ex- 
pression of wonder and delight that it struck even 
little Fipps, the blase attaehe, who drawled out, as 
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lie fixed his glEtss upon her, " Oayd, it really does one 
good to see a woman caypable of tliat stayt of excayte- 
ment" And in the Prison Scene where Fidelio, rush- 
ing to her husband, criea, NichU nithts mein Flarettan, 
she fairly lost herself and covered her face with her 
handkerchief. Every woman iu the house was snivel- 
ling at the time : but I suppose it was because it was 
ptedeatined that I was to write this particular lady's 
memoirs that I remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven, 
" Die Scblacht bei Vittoria." "Malbrook " is introduced 
at the beginning of the performance, as indicative of 
the brisk advance of the French Army. Then come 
drums, trumpets, thunders of artillery, and groans of 
the dying, aud at last in a graud triumphant swell, 
"God Save the King" is performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the 
house, but at the burst of that beloved and well-known 
music, every one of them, — we young fellows in the 
stalls, Sir John and Lady Bullminster (who had taken 
a house at Pumpernickel for the education of their 
nine children), the fat gentleman with the mustachios, 
the long Major in white duck trousers, and the lady 
with the little boy upon whom he was so sweet : even 
Kirsch, the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright 
in their places, and proclaimed themselves to be mem- 
bers of the dear old British nation. Aafor Tapeworm, 
the Chargi d'Affaiiva, he rose up in hia box and bowed 
and simpered, as if he would represent the whole em- 
pire. Tapeworm was nephew and heir of old Marshal 
Tiptoff, who has been introduced in this story as Gen- 
eral Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who was Colonel of 
the — th regiment in which Major Dobbin served, and 
who died in this year full of honors, and of an aspio 
of plovers' eggs; when the regiment was graciously 
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given by Jus Majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd, 
K. C E., who had commanded it in many glorious 
fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at 
the house of the Colonel's Colonel, the Marshal, for 
he recognized him on this night at the theatre ; and 
with the utmost condescension, his Majesty's minister 
came over from liis own box, and publicly shook hands 
with hia new-found friend. 

" Look at that infernal sly-boots of a Tapeworm," 
Kpps whispered, examining his chief from the stalls. 
" Wherever there '3 a pretty woman he always twista 
himself in." And I wonder what were diplomatists 
made for but for that ? 

" Have I the honor of addressing myself to Mrs, 
Dobbin ? " asked the Secretary, with a most insinuating 
grin. 

Georgy burst out laughing, and said, "By Jove, that 
is a good un." — Emmy and the Major blushed : we 
saw them from the stalls. 

" This lady is Mrs. George Osborne," said the Major, 
"and this is her brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished 
officer of the Bengal Civil Service : permit me to intro- 
duce him to your lordship." 

My lord nearly sent Joa off hia lega, with the most 
fascinating smile. " Are you going to stop in Pumper- 
nickel ? " he aaid. "It ia a dull place; but we want 
some nice people, and we would try and make it so 
agreeable to you. Mr. — Ahum — Mra. — Oho. I 
shall do myself the honor of calling upon you to- 
morrow at your inn." And he weut away with a 
Parthian grin and glance, which he thought must 
finish Mrs. Osborne completely. 

The performance over, tie young fellows lounged 
about the lobbies, and we saw the society take its de- 
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parture. The Duchess Dowager went off in her jing- 
ling old coach, attended by two faithful and withered 
old maids-of-honor, and a little snuffy spindle-shanked 
gentleman-in- waiting, in a brown jasey and a green 
eoat covered with orders — of which the star and the 
grand yellow cordon of the order of Saint Michael of 
Pumpernickel were most conspicuous. The dnuaa 
rolled, the guards saluted, and the old carriage drove 
away. 

Then came his Transparency, the Duke and Trans- 
parent family, with bis great officers of state and 
household. He bowed serenely to everybody. And 
amid the saluting of the guards, and the flaring of the 
torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the 
Transparent carriages drove away to the old Ducal 
Schloss, with its towers and pitmacles standing on the 
Schlossberg. Everybody in Pumpernickel knew every- 
body. No sooner was a foreigner seen there, than the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other great or 
small oflScer of state, went round to the Erbprinz, and 
found out the name of the new arrivals. 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre. Tape- 
worm had just walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with 
which his gigantic chasseur was always in attendance, 
and looking as much as possible like Don Juan. The 
Prime Minister's lady had just squeezed herself into 
her sedan, and her daughter, the charming Ida, had 
put on her calash and clogs ; when the English party 
came out, the boy yawning drearily, the Major taking 
great pains in keeping the shawl over Mrs. Osborne's 
head, and Mr. Sedley, looking grand, with a crush 
opera-hat on one side of his head, and bis hand in the 
stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat. We took 
off our hats to our acquaintances of the table d'hote, 
and the lady, in return, presented us with a little 
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smile and a curtsy, for which everybody miglit be 
thank fuL 

The carriage from the inn, underthe superintendence 
of the bustling BIr. Kirsch, was In waiting to convey 
the party ; but the fat man said he would walk, and 
smoke his cigar on his way homeward ; so the other 
three, with nods and smiles to us, went without Mr. 
Sedley ; Kirsch, with the eigar-caae, following in his 
master's wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout 
gentleman about the aijrimena of the place. It was 
very agreeable for the English. There were shoot- 
ing-parties and battues ; there was a plenty of balls 
and entertainments at the hospitable court; the 
society was generally good; the theatre excellent, 
and the living cheap. 

"And our Minister seems a most delightful and 
affable person," our new friend said. "With such 
a representative, and — and a good medical man, I 
can fancy the place to be most eligible. Good night, 
gentlemen." And Jos creaked up the stairs to bed- 
ward, followed by Kirsch with a flambeau. We 
rather hoped that nice-looking woman would be in- 
duced to stay some time in the town. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN THICB WE MEET A» OLD ACQ0A13.TASCK. 

Such polite behavior as that of Lord Tapewonn 
did not fail to have the moat favorable effect upon 
Mr. Sedley's mind, and the very next morning, at 
breakfast, he pronounced his opinion that Pumper- 
nickel was the pleasantest little place of any which 
he had visited on their tour. Joh'3 motives and ar- 
tifices were not very difficult of comprehension : and 
Dobbin laughed in his sleeve, like a hypocrite as he 
was, when he found by the knowing air of the ci- 
vilian and the ofl-hand manner in which the latter 
talked about Tapeworm Castle, and the other mem- 
bers of the family, that Jos had been up already in 
the morning, consulting hia travelling Peerage. Yes, 
he bad seen the Bight Honorable the Earl of Bagwig, 
his lordship's father; he was sure he had, he had met 
him at — at the levee — didn't Dob remember? and 
when the Diplomatist called on the party, faithful to 
his promise, Jos received him with such a salute and 
honors as were seldom accorded to the little Envoy. 
He winked at Kirsch on his Excellency's arrival, and 
that emissary instructed beforehand, went out and 
superintended an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, 
and other delicacies, brought in upon trays, and of 
which Mr, Jos absolutely insisted that bis noble 
guest should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity 
of admiring the bright eyes of Mrs. Osborne (whose 
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fiestmera of complexion bore daylight remarkably 
weU) was not ill pleased to accept any invitation to 
stay in Mr. Sedley's lodgings; he put one or two 
dexterous questions to him about India and the 
dancing-girls there; asked Amelia about that beau- 
tiful boy who had been with her, and complimented 
the astonished little woman upon the prodigious sen- 
sation which she had made in the house; and tried 
to fascinate Dobbin by talking of the late war, and 
the exploits of the Pumpernickel contingent under 
the command of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke 
of Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the 
family gallantry, and it was his happy belief, that 
almost every woman upon whom he himself cast 
friendly eyes, was in love with him. He left Emmy 
under the persuasion that she was slain by his wit 
and attractions, and went home to his lodgings to 
write a pretty little note to her. She was not fas- 
cinated; only puzzled by his grinning, his simper- 
ing, his scented cambric handkerchief, and his high- 
heeled lacquered boots. She did not understand one 
half the compliments which he paid ; she had nerer, 
in her small experience of mankind, met a profes- 
sional ladies' man as yet, and looked upon my lord 
as something curious rather thaji pleasant ; and if 
she did not admire, certainly wondered at him. Jos, 
on the contrary, was delighted. "How very affable 
his lordship is," he said ; " How very kind of bis 
lordship to say he would send his medical man I 
Kirach, yon will carry our cards to the Count de 
Schliisselback directly: the Major and I will have 
the greatest pleasure in paying our respects at court 
as soon as possible. Put out my uniform, Kirscb,— 
both our uniforms. It is a mark of politeness which 
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evi.«ry English gentleman ought to show to tiie conn- 
trtua which ha vlaita, to pay his respects to the sov- 
ereigus of those countries as to tlw representativeB 
of his own." 

When Tajwworm'a dontor came, Doctor von Glau- 
ber, Body I'hywiuiau to H, 8. IL the IXike, he speed- 
ily convincad Jos that the Pumpernickel mineral 
springs and the doctor's particular treatment would 
iiifallilily reiitore the Bengalee to youth and slim- 
nriss. " Dert! cams here last year," he said, " Shen- 
tiriil Hulkuley, an Euglish Blieiit-ni!, tvice so pic aa 
you, sir, I aunt him biuik qvite tin after tree months, 
[lud he duimud vid Baroness Glauber at the end of 
two." 

Jos's mind was made up, the springs, the doctor, 
the court, and the Chargi d' Affairea convinced him, 
and he proposed to spend the autumn in these 
delightful ijuarters. — And punctual to his word, on 
the ntixt day thti CKanji if Affuir«a presented Jos and 
the Major to Victor Aur^lius XVII., being conducted 
to their audience with that sovereign by the Count 
de 8(ililU88eUiack, Marshal of tJie Court. 

They were 8t^a^ghtW(^y iuritdd to dinner at court, 
and their inteutiua of staying in the town being 
announced, the polit«'st ladies of the whol<» town 
iu&tautly oUli'd upon Mrs. Osborne ; and as not one 
of these, however poor they might be, was under the 
rank of a Bai'\>ue«s, Joa's delight was beyond expns- 
siou. He wrote off to Chutney at the club to say tiiat 
the Servioe was highly apprwiateil in Germany, that 
he was going to show his fri«ad, the Count de Scblils- 
setback, how bo stick a pig in the Indian fushJoo. and 
that his august friendjs, the Duke and Duchess, were 
evetythiug that was kind and civiL 

Emmy, too> was preaented bo the august Eamilyt 
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and as mouraing is not admitted in court on certain 
days, she appeared in a pink crape dresa, with a 
diamond ornament in the corsage, presented to her 
by her brother, and she looked so pretty in this c 
turae that the Duke and Court (putting out of the 
question the Major, who had scarcely ever seen 
her before in an evening dress, and vowed that 
she did not look five-and-twenty) all admired her 
excessivelj. 

In this dress she walked a Polonaise with Major 
Dobbin at a court ball, in which easy dance Mr. 
Jos had the honor of leading out the Countess of 
SchlUsselback, an old lady with a hump back, but 
with sixteen good quarters of nobility, and related 
to half the royal houses of (Jermany. 

Pumpernickel staiida in the midst of a happy 
valley, through which sparkles — to mingla with the 
Rhine somewhere, but I have not the map at hand to 
say exactly at what point — the fertilizing stream 
of the Pmnp. In some places the river 
enough to support a ferry-boat, in others to turn a 
mill; in Pumpernickel itself, the last Transparency 
biit three, the great and renowned Victor Aureliua 
XIV, built a magnificent bridge, on which his t 
statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and em- 
blems of victory, peace, and plenty ; he has his foot 
on the neck of a prostrate Turk — history says he 
engaged and ran a Janissary through the body at 
the relief of Vienna by Sobieski, — but, quite undis- 
turbed by the agonies of that prostrate Mahometan, 
who writhes at his feet in the most ghastly manner, 
the Prince smiles blandly, and points with his trun- 
cheon in the direction of the Aurelins Platz, where 
he began to erect a new palace that would have been 
the wonder of his age, had the great-souled Prince 
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but had funds to complete it But the completion 
of MoDpIaisir {Monl>laitir the honest German folks 
call it) wa.s stopped for lack of ready money, and it 
and ltd park and garden are noir in ra.tber a faded 
condition, and not more than ten times big enough 
to accommodate the court of the reigning Sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of 
Versailles, and amidst the terraces and groves there 
are some huge allegorical water-works still, which 
spout and froth stupendously upon fete-days, and 
frighten one with their enormous aquatic insurreo- 
tions. There is the Trophonius' cava in which, by 
some artifice, the leaden Tritons are made not ouly 
to spout water, but to play the most dreadful groans 
out of their lesd conches — there is the Jiymph-bath 
and the Niagara cataract, which the people of the 
neighborhood admire beyond expression, when they 
come to the yearly fair at the opening of the Cham- 
ber, or to the ffites with which the happy little nation 
still celebrates the birth-daya and marriage-days of 
its princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy which 
stretches for nearly ten miles, — from Bolkum, which 
lies on its western frontier bidding dehauce to 
Pmssia, from Grogwitz where the Prince has a hunU 
ing-lodge, and where his dominions are Bei»arated by 
the Pump river from those of the neighboring Prince 
of Potzenthal ; from all the little villages, which 
besides these three great cities, dot over the happy 
Principality -» from the farms and the mills along 
the Pump, come troops of people in red petticoats and 
velvet head-dresses, or with three-cornered hats, and 
pipes in their mouths, who flock to the Sesidenx 
and share in the pleasures of the fair and the festivi- 
ties there. Then the theatre is open for nothing, 
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titen the waters of Monblaisir begin to play {it is 
lucky that there is company to behold them, for one 
^^oald be afraid to see them alone) — then there 
come mountebrmks and riding troops (the way in 
"""hich his Transparency was fascinated by one of 
'fae horae-riders, is well known, and it is believed 
that La Petite Vivandiere, as she was called, was 
* spy in tha French interest), and the delighted 
P*ople are permitted to march through room aftet 
^^**>n of the Grand Ducal palace, and admire the 
slippery floor, the rich hangings, and the spittooua 
^* the doors of all the innumerable chambers. There 
'* One Pavilion at Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor 
■^V. had arranged— a great Prince but too fond of 
pleasore — and which I am told is a perfect wonder 
™ liRentious elegance. It is painted with the story 
"' Bacchus and Ariadne, and the table works in and 
'^t of the room by means of a windlass so that tha 
"•^Bopany was served without any intervention of 
^*^>ae9tic8. But the place was shut up by Barbara, 
*^*J^lius XV. 's widow, a severe and devout Princess 
*' the House of Bolkum and Regent of the Duehy 
^'^^ng her son's glorious minority, and after the 
■■^att of her husband, cut off in the pride of hia 
pleasures. 

. The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous 
^ that quarter of Germany. It languished a little 
^''■eB the present Duke in his youth insisted upon 
'^'iaig hia own operas played there, and it is said one 
***y, in a fury, from his place in the orchestra, when 
"* s\tt«nded a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head 
"' the Chapel Master, who waa conducting, and led 
''•^ slow ; and during which time the Duchess Sophia 
"^^te domestic comedies which must have been very 
^'^ajy to witness. But the Prince executes hia musid 
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in private now, and the Ductess only gives away her 
plays to the foreigners of distinction who visit her 
kind little court. 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendor. 
When there are balls, though there may be four hun- 
dred people at supper, there is a servant in scarlet 
and lace to attend upon every four, and every one 13 
served on silver. There are festivals and entertain- 
ments going continually on ; and the Ihike has his 
chamberlains and equerries, and the Duchess her mis- 
tress of the wardrobe and ladies-of-honor juat like 
any other and more potent potentates. 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, 
tempered by a Chamber that might or might not be 
elected. I never certainly could hear of its sitting in 
my time at Pumpernickel. The Prime Minister had 
lodgings in a second floor ; and the Foreign Secretary 
occupied the comfortable lodgings over Zwieback's 
Conditorey. The army consisted of a magnificent 
band that also did duty on the stage, where it was 
quite pleasant to see the worthy fellows marching in 
Turkish dresses with rouge on and wooden scimitars, 
OP as Eoman warriors with ophicleides and trom- 
bones, — to see them again, I say, at night, after one 
had listened to them all the morning in the Aureliua 
Platz, where they performed opposite the Cafe where 
we breakfasted. Besides the band, there was a rich 
and numerous staff of officers, and, I believe, a few 
men. Besides the regular sentries, three or four men, 
habited as hussars, used to do duty at the Palace, but 
I never saw them on horseback, and ow fait, what 
was the use of cavalry in a time of profound peace ? 
— and whither the deuce should the hussars ride ? 

Everybody — everybody that was noble of course, 
for as for the bourgeois we could not quite be ex> 
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pected to take notice of them — Tisited bis neighbor. 
H. £. Madame de Borst received ooce a week, H. E. 
Sladame de Scfanarrbart had her night — the theatre 
was open twice a week, the court gracioosly received 
once, 30 that a man's life might in fart be a perfect 
round of pleasure in the unpretending Pumpernickel " 
way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can 
deny. Politics ran very high at Pumpernickel, and 
parties were very bitter. There was the Strumpff 
faction and the Lederlnng party, the one supported 
by our Envoy and the other by the French Chcrrgi 
cTAffaires, M. de Kacabau. Indeed it sufficed for 
our Klinister to stand up for Madame Strumpff, who 
was clearly the greater singer of the two, and had 
three more notes in her voice than Madame Leder- 
lung her rival — it sufficed, I say, for our Minister to 
advance antf opinion to have it instantly contradicted 
by the French diplomatist, 

Everj'body in the town was ranged in one or other 
of these factions. The Lederlung was a prettyish lit- 
tle creature certainly, and her voice (what there waa 
of it) was very sweet, and there ia no doubt that the 
Strumpff was not in her first youth and beauty, and 
certainly too stout; when she came on in the last 
scene of the " Sonnambula " for instance, in her night- 
chemise with a lamp in her hand, and had to go out 
of the window, and pass over the plank of the mill, 
it was all she could do to squeeze out of the window, 
and the plank used to bend and creak again under her 
weight — but how she poured out the finale of the 
opera 1 and with what a burst of feeling she rushed 
into Elvino'a arms — almost fit to smother him I 
Whereas the little Lederlung — but a truce to this 
gossip — the fact is, that these two women were the 
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tivo flags of the French and the ^^nglish party at 
Pnnipeniickel, and the society was dirlded in its 
aJlegiance to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Mastec 
of the Horse, the Duke's Private Secretary, and the 
Prince's Tutor: whereas of the French party were 
the Foreign Minister, the Commander-in-Chief's lady, 
who had served under iJapoleon, and the Bof-Martchall 
and hia wife, who was glad enough to get the fashions 
from Paris, and always had them and her caps hy M, 
de Macabau'a courier. The Secretary of bis Chancery 
was little Grigiiac, a young fellow, as malicioua aa 
Satan, and who made caricatures of Tapeworm in all 
the albums of the place. 

Their headquarters and taMe d'kiite were estab- 
lished at the Pai'iser Hof, the other inn of the town; 
and though, of course, these gentlemen were obliged 
to bo civil in public, yet they cut at each other with 
epigrams that were as sharp aa razors, as I have seea 
a couple of wrestlers in Devonshire, lashing at each 
other's shins, and never showing their agony upon a 
muscle of their faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Maca- 
bau ever sent home a despatch to his government, 
without a most savage series of attacks upon hia 
rival. For instance, on our side we would write, 
" The interests of Great Britain in this place, and 
througliout the whole of Germany, are perilled by the 
continuance in office of the present French envoy } 
this man is of a character so infamous tlLit he will 
stick at no falsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to at- 
tain hia enils. He poisons the mind of the court 
against the English minister, represents the conduct of 
Great Britain in the most odious and atrocious light, 
and is unhappily backed by a minister whose igno- 
rance and necessities are as notoriotta as his inflaencQ 
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is fatal." On their side they would sny, "M. de Tape- 
worm continues his system of stupid insular arro- 
gance and ^Tilgar falsehood against the greatest na- 
tion in the world. Yesterday he was heard to speak 
lightly of Her Royal Highness Madame the DuchesB 
of Berri : on a former occasion he insulted the heroic 
Duke of Angouleme, and dared to insinuate that H.B. 
H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiring against the 
august throne of the lilies. His gold ia prodigated 
in every direction which his stupid menaces fail to 
frighten. By one and the other, he has won over 
creatnres of the court here, — and, in fine. Pumper 
nickel will not be quiet, Germany tranquil, France re- 
spected, or Europe content, until this poisonous viper 
be crushed under heel : " and so on. 'WTien one side 
or the other had written any particularly spicy de- 
spatch, news ot it was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter waa far advanced it is actually 
on record that Emmy took a night and received com- 
pany with great propriety and modesty. She had a 
French master who complimented her upon the pu- 
rity of her accent and her facility of learning; the 
fact is she had learned long ^o, and grounded her- 
self subsequently in the grammar so as to be able to 
teach it to George ; and Madams Stmmpff came to 
give her lessons in singing, which she performed so 
well and with such a true voice that the Major's win- 
dows, who had lodgings opposite under the Prime 
Minister, were always open to hear the lesson. Soma 
of the German ladies, who are very sentimental and 
simple in their tastes, fell in love with her and began 
to call her du at once. These are trivial details, but 
they relate to happy times. The Major made himself 
Geoi^'a tutor, and read Casar and mathematica with, 
him, and they had a German master, and rode out of 
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pvpningB liy the aid* of Emmy's carriage — she iras 
al\«7iy» tiK> tiiiiiil, luiit mtule K dreadful outcry at the 
i)liKhti>at ttist.tirluLUoe on horseback. So she drove 
About with ou<i of her de^r German friends, aud Jo6 
m}oi>|i on tlit> lupk^doat of the barouche. 

Ho >\iui Ixvoiuitig very street upon the Gr££im 
Fanny do Hutterbrod, b very gentle tender-hearted 
uid xuiassumiHtt young cwature, a Ca&oness and 
0>u»ti>M in hpt oxm right, but with scaroely t«i 
pounds \»t year to her fortune, and Fanny for her 
|«rt dw)ar<i<d that to be Amelia's sister was the great- 
est il«li$ht that R««Tva could bestow on her, and Jos 
■Ufbt hftt« p«i ft Oauntess'a slueld and coronet fay 
tiMiUbor lUaovn uanBon Us taina^ and finks; 
«)n«— iA«a«v»lt «cnmd,aiid thoM gmtdiBtas 
^vfttiqwa th« wiatfav* «f tiis Hnvffituy PnBoe of 
PuN^MakM vitik «m VmlT PiinoM Andn «tf 
BoAoMyatliB|ip— (Mdppsa tact fihe^ 

wdkMkadM* bB«B kMnrm » Oe Bdito Hiiii 
(IbMiiMttted^afttoTtadigBlTiekDrXIV. MR 
Ite i^MiM i] ^ PiiMS\P>wMM, a^ fliiiliii 
WM ik^ted 10 A* flnab BcAi ran to fa tt-xiw 
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Freueli envoy got l)oth. " He is covered with ribbons 
like a prize cart-horse," Tapeworm said, who waa not 
allowed by the rules of his service to take any decora- 
tions : " Let him have the cordons ; but with whom is 
the victory 7 " The fact is, it was a triumph of 
British diplomacy; the French party having pro- 
posed and tried their utmost to carry a marriage with 
a Princess of the house of Potztausend-Donner wetter, 
whom, as a matter of course, we opposed. 

Everybody was asked to the fStes of the marriage. 
Garlands and triumphal arches were hung across the 
road to welcome the young, bride. The great Saint 
Michael's Fountain ran with uncommonly sour wine, 
while that in the Artillery Place fi'othed with beer. 
The great waters played ; and poles were put up in 
the park and gardens for the happy peasantry, which 
they might climb at their leisure, carrying off 
watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink 
ribbon, etc., at the top. Georgy got one, wrenching it 
off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the 
spectators, and sliding down vrith the rapidity of a 
fall of water. But it was for the glory's sake merely. 
The boy gave the sausage to a peasant, who had very 
nearly seized it, and stood at the foot of the mast, 
blubbering, because he was unsuccessful. 

At the French Chaneellerie they had six more 
lampions in their illumination than ours had ; but 
our transparency, which represented the young Couple 
advancing, and Discord flying away, with the most 
ludicrous likeness to the French ambassador, beat the 
French picture hollow; and I have no doubt got 
Tapeworm the advancement and the Cross of the 
Bath, which he subsequently attained. 

Crowds of foreigners arrived for the fStes : and 
of English of course. Besides the court balls, publio 
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balls were given at the Town Hall and the Eedoute, 
and in the former place there was a room for trente-et- 
quarante and roulette established, for the week of the 
festivities only, and by one of the great German com- 
panies from Ems, or Ais-la-Chapelle. The officers 
or inhabitants of the town were not allowed to play 
at these games, but strangers, peasants, ladies were 
admitted, and any one who chose to lose or win 
money. 

The little BCapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst 
others, whose pockets were always full of dollars, and 
whose relations were away at the grand festival of 
the court, came to the Stadthans ball in company of 
his uncle's courier, Mr. Kirseh, and having only 
peeped into a play-room at Baden Baden when he 
hung on Dobbin's arm, and where, of course, he wa» 
not permitted to gamble, came eagerly to thia part of 
the entertainment, and hankered round the tables 
where the croupiers and the punters were at work. 
Women were playing; they were masked, some of 
them: this license was allowed in these wild times 
of carnival. 

A woman with light hair, in a low dress, by no 
means so fresh as it had been, and with a black mask 
on, through the eyelets of which her eyes twinkled 
strangely, was seated at one of the roulette-tables 
with a card and a pin, and a couple of florins before 
her. As the croupier called out the color and num. 
ber, she pricked on the card with great care and 
regularity, and only ventured her money on the colors 
after the red or black had come up a certain number 
of times. It was strange to look at her. 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed 
wrong, and the last two florins followed each other 
imder the cronpiei's rake, as he cried out with his 
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inazoisble voioe, the winning oolor and number. Bha 
gave a sigh, a ebrug witli her ehouIdeTB, which were 
already too much out of her gown, and dashing the 
pin through the card on to the table, sat tbrumining 
it for a while. Then she looked round her, aud saw 
Georgy'B honest face staring at the scene. The little 
scamp ! what business had he to be there f 

When she saw the boj, at whose fa£e she looked 
bard through her shining eyes and mask, she said, 
" Monsieur n'est pas Joueur?" 

" Non, Madame," said the boy: but she must have 
Imown, from his accent, of what country he was, for 
$he answered him with a slight foreign tone. "You 
have nevare played — will you do me a littl' favor ? " 

" VFhat is it ? " said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. 
Kirsch was at work for his part at the raugo et noir, 
and did not see bis young master. 

"Play this for me, if you please, put it on any 
number, any number." And she took from her bosom 
a purse, and out of it a gold piece, the only coia 
there, aud she put it into George's hand. The boy 
laughed, and did as he was bid. 

The number came up, sure enough. There 18 a 
power that arranges that, they say, for begiuuers. 

" Thank you," said she, pulling the money towards 
her ; " thank you. "VVlat is your name ? " 

" My name 's Osborne," said Georgy, and was fin- 
gering in his own pockets for dollars, and just about 
to make a trial, when the Major, in bia uniform, and 
Job, an Marquis, from the court ball, ma^le their ap- 
pearance. Other people finding the entertainment 
Btupid, and preferring the fun at the Stadthaus, had 
quitted the Palace bail earlier ; but it is probable the 
Major and Jos had gone home and found the boy's 
I ^euce, for the former ioetantly went up to him, aud 
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taking him by the Bhoulder, j-ulled him briskly back 
from the place of temptation. Then, looking round 
the room, he saw Kiraeh employed as we have said, 
and going up to him, asked how he dared to bring 
Mr, George to such a place. 

" Laissex-'mai tranquille," saiAiii. Kirsch, very much 
excited by play and wine. "Jlfaut a'amuser, parbleu- 
Jt Tie suis pa* au service de Monsieur." 

Seeing his condition the Major did not choose to 
argue with the man ; but contented himself with 
drawing away George, and asking Jos if he would 
come away. He was standing close by the lady in the 
mask, who was playing with pretty good luck now ; 
and looking on much interested at the game. 

"Hadn't you better come, Jos," the Major said, 
"with George and me ? " 

" I '11 stop and go home with that rascal, Kirsch," 
Jos said ; and for the same reason of modesty, which 
he thought ought to be preserved before the boy, 
Dobbin did not care to remonstrate with Jos, but left 
him and walked home with Georgy. 

"Did you play ? " asked the Major when they were 
out, and on their way home. 

The boy said "No." 

" Give me your word of honor as a gentleman, that 
you never will." 

" Why ? " said the boy : " It seems very good fun." 
And, in a very eloquent and impressive manner, the 
Major showed him why he should n't, and would have 
enforced his precepts by the example of Georgy's 
own father, had he liked to say anything that 
should reflect on the other's memory. When he 
had housed him he went to bed, and saw his light, 
in the little room outside of AineUa's, presently 
disappear. Amelia's followed half an hour afte> 
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wartla, I don't know what made the Major note it 
BO accurately. 

Jos. however, remained behind over the play-tahle; 
he Was no gambler, hut not averse to the little excite- 
ment of the sport now and then ; and he had some 
Napoleons chinking in the embroidered pockets of his 
ooxirt waistcoat. He put down one over the fair 
shoulder of the little gambler before him, and they 
w-on. She made a little movement to make room for 
him \jy her side, and just took the skiit of her gown 
from a vacant chair there. 

" Come and give me good luck," she said, still in a 
foreign accent, quite different from that frank and 
Perfectly English " Thank you," with which she had 
**^uted George's coup in her favor. The portly gen- 
tleman, looking roimd to see that nobody of rank ob- 
served him, sat down; he muttered — "Ah, really, 
"■^U now, Giod bless my souL I 'm very fortunate ; 
■^ 'tQ anre to give you good fortune," and other words 
*** Compliment and confusion. 

" Do yon play much ? " the foreign mask said. 
*• 1 put a Nap or two down," said Joa, with a superb 
**^* iinging down a gold piece. 

** Yes ; ay nap after dinner," said the mask, archly. 

.j^^t Joa looking frightened, she continued in her pretty 

_ *-^lioh accent, "You do not play to win. No more 

^* 1. I play to foi^et, but I cannot. I cannot forget 

** times, Monsieur. Your little nephew is the image 

* lis father; and you — you are not changed — but 

^^, you are. Everybody changes, everybody forgets; 

*-*V>ody has any heart." 

*" Good God, who ia it ? " asked Jos in a Sutter. 
.^1^ **Can't you guess, Joseph Sedley?" said the little 
y ^^aian, in a sad voice, and undoing her mask, she 
^^^ked at him. " You have forgotten me." 
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" Good heavens 1 Mis. Crawley 1 " gapped oat Joe. 

" Rebecca," eaid the other, putting her hand on his ; 
but she followed the game still, all the time she was 
looking at him. 

" I am stopping at the Elephant," she continued. 
" Ask for Madame de Kaudon. I saw my dear Amelia 
to-day ! how pretty she looked, and how happy I So 
do yon ! Everybody but me, who am wretched, Joseph 
Sedley." And she put her money over from the red 
to the black, as if by a chance movement of her hand, 
and while she was wiping her eyes with a pocket- 
handkerchief fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of 
that stake. "Come away," she said. " Come with me 
a little — we are old friends, are we not, dear Mr. 
Sedley ? " 

And Mr. Kirsch having lost all his money by this 
time, followed his master out into the moonlight, 
where the iUuminatJons were winking out, and the 
transparency over our mission was scarcely visible. 
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We most pass over a part of Mra. Bebecca Crawley's 
biography with that lightness and delicacy which the 
world demands — the moral world, that has, perhaps, 
no particular objection to vice, but an insuperable re- 
pugnance to hearing vice called by its proper name. 
There are things we do and know perfectly well in 
Vanity Fair, though we never apeak of them : as the 
Ahrimaiiians worship the devil, but don't mention 
him : and a polite publi.c will no more bear to read an 
authentic description of vice than a tmly-refined Eng- 
lish or American female will permit the word breeches 
to be pronounced in her chaste hearing. And yet, 
Madam, both are walking the world before our faces 
every day, without much shocking us. If you were 
to blush every time they went by, what complexions 
you would have I It is only when their naughty 
names are called out that your modesty has any occa^ 
sion to show alarm or sense of outrage, and it has 
been the wish of the present writer, all through this _, 
8tory, deferentially to submit to the fashion at present 
prevailing, and only to hint at the existence of wicked- 
ness in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that 
nobody's fine feelings may be offended, I defy any 
one to aay that our Becky, who has certainly some 
vices, has not been presented to the public in a per- 
fectly gentee! and inoffensive manner. In describing 
this siren, singing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, 
the author, with modest pride, asks his readers all 
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that afe pretty tna^wevt; and eee it wiithiog aai ■ 
tviiiitig, diabolicallj hideotu and eUn 
amongst b(me«, or curling round oorpses 
the water-line, I uk, haa nut everything been prapo^ ' 
•graealde, asd deeorooe, and bat taj the most »_ 
icb inuDoralist in Vanity Fair a right to ctt fieT 
Wb»s, hotrever, the Biren disappears and dives belov, 
down among the dead men, the water of course grows 
forbid over her, and it is labor lost to look into it erer 
•o curiously. Thej look pretty enough when they sit 
DpoQ a rock, twanging their harps and eombing their 
hair, aiid aing, and beckon to you to come and hold the 
louking-glasB ; but when they sink into their natiTe 
element, depend on it tlioee mermaids are about no 
Bood, and we had best not examine the fiendish ma- 
rine caonibala, revelling and feasting on their wretched 
pielded victims. And so, when Becky is out of the 
way, be sure that she is not particularly well em* 
ployed, and that the less that is said about her doings 
is in fact the better. 

If we went to give a full acoount of her proceedings 
during a couple of years that followed after the Cu> 
ion Htret^t catastrophe, there might be some reason 
for people to say tliis book was improper. The 
Utiuns of very vain, huartless, pleasure^eeking peo- 
ple are very often improper (as are many of yours, 
jny friend with the grave face and spotless reputationi 
— but that is merely by the way) ; and what are those 
of a woman without faith — or love — or character? 
And I am inclined to think that there was a period in 
M»> Becky's lifey when she was seized, not by re- 
aoTM^ but by a kind of despair, and absolutely 
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neglected her person, and did not even care for her 
reputation. 

This abattemeni and degradation did not take plftce 
all at once : it was brouglit about by degrees, after her 

calamity, and after many struggles to keep up — as a 
man who goes overboard hanga on to a spar whilst any 
hope ia left, and then flings it away and goes down, 
when he finds that struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about London whilst her hnsband was 
making preparations for his departure U> his seat of 
govemioent : and it is believed made more than onA 
attempt to see her brother-in-law. Sir Pitt Crawley, 
and to work upon his feelings, which she had almost 
enlisted in her favor. As Sir Pitt and Mr, Wenham 
were walking down to the House of Commons, the 
latter spied Mrs. Rawdon in a black veil, and lurking 
near the palace of the legislature. She sneaked away 
when her eyes met those of "Wenham, and indeed 
never succeeded in her designs upon the Baronet. 

Probably Lady Jane interposed, I have heard that 
she quite astonished her hflaband by the spirit which 
she exhibited in this quarrel, and her determination 
to disown Mrs, Becky, Of her own movement, she 
invited Eawdon to come and stop in Gaunt Street 
until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that 
with him for a guard Mrs. Becky would not try to 
force her door : and she looked curiously at the super- 
Bcriptioos of all the letters which arrived for Sir Pitt, 
lest he and his sister-in-law should be eorresponding. 
Kot but that Rebecca could have written hod she a 
mind : but she did not try to see or to write to Pitt 
at his own house, and after one or two attempts con- 
■ented to his demand that the correspond"- nee regard- 
ing her conjugal diSerences should be carried uu by 
lawyers only. 
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The fact was, that Pitt's mind ha.A been poisoned 
against her. A short time after Lord Steyne's acci* 
dent Wenham had been with the Earcnet ; and given 
him such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had astonished 
the member for Queen's Crawley, He knew every- 
thing regarding her : who her father was ; in what 
year her mother danced at the Opera ; what had been 
her previous history, and what her conduct during her 
married life : — as 1 have no doubt that the greater 
part of the story was false and dictated by interested 
malevolence, it shall not be repeated here. But Becl^ 
was left with a sad sad reputation in the esteem of a 
ooimtry gentleman and relative vrho had been once 
rather partial to her. 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island 
are not large. A part of them were set aside by his 
Excellency for the payment of certain outstanding 
debts and liabilities, the charges incident on his high 
eitaation required considerable expense; finally, it 
was found that he could not spare to his wife more 
than three hundred pounds a year, which he proposed 
to pay to her on an undertaking that she would never 
trouble him. Otherwise : scandal, separation, Doctors' 
Commons would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenham'a 
business, Lord Steyne's business, Kawdon's, every- 
body's — to get her out of the country, and hush up 
a most disagreeable affair. 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging 
these affairs of business with her husband's lawyers, 
that she forgot to take any step whatever about her 
son, the little Rawdon, and did not even once propose 
to go and see him. That young gentleman was eon- 
signed to the entire guardianship of his aunt and 
ancle, the former of whom had always possessed a 
great share of the child's affection. His mamma wrote 
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nim a oeat letter &*)m Boulogue whea she quitted 
TT.rifrlanij, in whiiili aiie requested him to mind his 
book, and said alia was gtjing to take a (x>utiii'?mal 
tour, during whicli she would hjive the pleaanw ol 
wrrtiiig to him a^aln. But she never did for » year 
afterwards, and not, indeed, until Sir lilt's oidy boy, 
always sickly, died of hooi.>uiji;<'OUgh utd measles ; — 
then Rawdoa's mamma wrute the most afft-i^tluui^ta 
composition to her darling sou, who was mtute boir 
of Queen's Crawley by this acoideat, and drawn mor* 
closely than ever to the kind lady, whoae teudftr 
heart had already adopted hiui. Kawdon Orawtey, 
then grown a tall, tine lad, blushed when hu got the 
letter. " Oh, Aunt Jaiiu, yoii are my mother 1 " he 
said; "and not — -and not that oiio." Iliit he wrote 
back a kind and respectful letter to Mrs. Bebeuua, 
then living at a boardiug-houso at Floreuoe. — Hut wa 
are adTaneiog matters. 

Our darling Becky's first flight wu not very far. 
She perched upon the French coast ut boulogno, tliot 
refuge of bo much exiled English iimoeuiicei and 
there lived in rather a genteel, widowed maniiei', with 
tifemme de ehanit/re ami a couple of rooms, at un liotel. 
She dined at the tabU d'/wle, where people th-mght 
her very pleasant, and where she entertajned her 
neighbors by stories of her brother, Sir Pitt, and 
her great Lomlon acjuaintanoe; taJking that easy, 
bfihionable slipslop, which has so much eSei^t u]mu 
eertain folks of email breeding. She passed with 
many of them for a person of imporiauce ; she gave 
little tea-parties iu her private room, ajid shared ia 
t3» innocent amuseiueuts of the plaoe, — iu SDa-batli* 
log, and in jauuts in open carriages. In stroUf oo 
the Bauds, and in mite u> the play. Mis. Bur- 
joioe, the priutur'e kdy, who was boarding with her 
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family at the hotel for the Bummer, and to whom her 
Burjoice came of a Saturday and Sunday, voted her 
charming, uutil that little rogue of a Burjoice began 
to pay her too much attention. But there wa& nothing 
in the story, only that Becky was always affable, easy, 
and ^'ood-natiired — and with men especially. 

Numbers of people were going abroail as usual at 
the end of the season, and Becky had plenty of 
opportunities of finding out by the behavior of her 
acquaintances of the great London world the opinion 
of "society" as regarded her conduct. One day it 
was Lady Partlet and her daughters whom Becky 
confronted as she was walking modestly on Boulogne 
pier, the ahSa of Albion shining in the distance across 
the deep blue sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all her 
daughters round her with a sweep of her parasol, and 
retreated from the pier darting savage glances at poor 
little Becky who stood alone there. 

On another day the packet came in. It had been 
blowing fresh, and it always suited Becky's humor to 
see the elroll woe-begone faces of tlie people as they 
emerged from the boat. Lady Slingatone happened to 
be on lx>ard this day. Her ladyship had been exceed- 
ingly ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted 
and scarcely lit to walk up the plank from the ship 
to the pier. But all her energies rallied the instant 
she eaw Becky arailing roguishly under a pink bon 
net : and giving her a glance of acorn, such as would 
have shrivelled up most women, she walked into 
the Custom House quite unsupported. Becky only 
laughed : but I don't think she liked it. She felt she 
was alone, quite alone: and the far^)S sluuiug cliffs 
of England were impassable to her. 

The behavior of the men had undergone too I don't 
know what change. Grinstone abowed hia teeth and 
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laaghed in hei f&ca with a familiarity that was DOt 
pleasant Little Bob Suckling, who was cap in band 
t» her three montlis before, and would walk a mile in 
the rain to see for her carriage in the line at Gaunt 
House, was talking to Fitioof of the Guards (Lord 
Heehaw's son) one day upon the jetty, as Becky took 
her walk there. Little Bobby nodded to her over hia 
shoulder without moving hia hat, and continued hia 
conversation with the heir of Heehaw. Tom Eaikea 
tried to walk into her eitting-room at the inn with a 
cigar in his mouth } but she closed the door upon him 
and woidd have locked it only that his fingers were 
inside. She began to feel that she was very lonely 
indeed. "U he'd been here," she said, " those cowarda 
would never have dared to insuit me." She thought 
about "him" with great sadness, and perhaps longing 
— about hia honest, stupid, constant kindness and 
fidelity : hia never-ceasing obedience i hia good humor ; 
his bravery and coui-age. Very likely she cried, for 
she was particularly lively, and had put on a little 
extra rouge when she came down to dinner. 

She rouged regularly now: and — and her maid got 
Coguac for her besides that which was charged in the 
hotel bill. 

Perliapa the insults of the men were not, however, 
BO intolerable to her as the sympathy of certain women. 
Mrs. Crackenbury and Mrs. Washington White passed 
through Boulogne on their way to Switzerland. 
(The party were protected by Colonel Horner, young 
Beanmoris, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. 
White's little girl.) They did not avoid her. They 
giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, consoled, and pat^ 
ronized her until they drove her almost wild with 
rage. To be patronized by them! she thought, as 
k they went away simpering after kissing her. And 
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she beard Beaumoris's laugh ringing on the stair, and 
knew quite well how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was after thia visit that Becky, who had paid her 
weekly bills, Becky who had made herself agreeable 
to everybody in the house, who smiled at the landlady, 
called the waiters "Monsieur," and paid the chamber- 
maids in politeness and apologies, what far more thaa 
compensated for a little niggardliness in point of 
money (of which Becky never waa free), that Becky, 
we aay, received a notice to quit from the landlord, 
who had been told by some one that she was quite an 
unfit person to have at his hotel, where English ladies 
would not sit down with her. And she was forced to 
fly into lodgings, of which the dulness and solitude 
were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried 
to make a character for herself, and conquer scandaL 
She went to church very regularly, and aang louder 
than anybody there. She took up the cause of the 
widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and gave work 
and drawings for the Quashyboo Mission ; she sub- 
scribed to the Assembly and would n't waltz. In a 
word, she did everything that was respectable, and 
that is why we dwell upon this part of her career with 
more fondness than upon subsequent parts of her his- 
tory, which are not so pleasant. She saw people avoid- 
ing her, and still laboriously smiled upon them ; you 
never coidd suppose from her countenance what pangs 
of humiliation she might be enduring inwardly. 

Her history was after all a mystery. Parties were 
divided about her. Some people, who took the trouble 
to busy themselves in the matter, said that she was 
the criminal ; whilst others vowed that she was as in- 
nocent as a lamb, and that her odious husband was in 
fault. She won over a good many by bursting into 
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tears about lier boy, and exliibiting the most frantic 
grief when his name was mentioned, or she saw any- 
body like him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney'a heart 
in that way, who was rather the Queen of British Boo- 
logEB, and gave the most dinners and halls of all the 
residents there, by weeping when Master Aldemey 
came from Dr. Swiahtail's academy to pass his holi- 
days with his mother. " He and her Eawdon were of 
the same age, and so like," Becky said, in a voice chok- 
ing with agony ; whereas there was five years' differ- 
ence hetiveen the boys' ages, and no more likeness 
between them than between my respected reader and 
his hnmhle servant. Wenham, when he was going 
abroad, on hia way to Kissengen to join Lord Steyne, 
enlightened Mrs. Aldemey on this point, and told her 
how he was much more able to describe little Eawdon 
than his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and 
never saw him ; how he was thirteen years old, while 
little Aldemey was but nine ; fair, while the other 
darling was dark, — in a word, caused the lady in 
question to repent of her good-humor. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herSelf with 
incredible toils and labor, somebody carae and swept it 
down rudely, and she had all her work to begin over 
again. It was very hard ; very hard ; lonely and 
diahearteniog. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her up for 
some time, attracted by the sweetness of her singing 
at church, and by her proper views upon serious sub- 
jects, concerning which in former days, at Queen'8 
Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal of instruc- 
tion. — Weil, she not only took tracts, but she read 
them. She worked flannel petticoats for the Quashy- 
boos — cotton night-caps for the Coeoanut Indians — 
painted hand-screens for the conversion of the Pope 
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and the Jews — aat under Mr. Rowla on Wednesdays, 
Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, attended two Sunday 
services at church, besides Mr. Ban-Ier, the Daibyite, 
in the evening, and all in vain. Mrs, Newbright had 
occasion to correspond with the Connte&s of South- 
down about the Warmingpan Fund for the Feejee 
Islanders (for the management of which admirahle 
charity both these ladies formed part of a female com- 
mittee), and having mentioned her "sweet friend," 
Mrs. Kawdon Crawley, the Dowager Countess wrota 
back such a letter regarding Becky, with such partio- 
ulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and general commina- 
tions, that intimacy between Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. 
Crawley ceased forthwith : and all the serious world 
of Toura, where this misfortune took place, imme- 
diately parted company with the reprobate. Those 
who know the English Colonies abroad know that we 
carry with us our pride, pills, prejudices, Harvey- 
eauces, cayenne-peppera, and other Lares, making a 
little Britain wherever we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily. 
From Boulogne to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from 
Caen to Toura — trying with all her might to be re- 
spectable, and alas I always found out some day or 
other, and pecked ont of the cage by the real daws, 

Mrs. Hook Eag^les took her up at one of these places : 
— a woman without a blemish in her character, and a 
house in Portman Square. She was staying at the 
hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and they made 
each other's acquaintance first at sea, where they were 
swimming together, and subsequently at the talU tf hoie 
of the hotel. Mrs. Eagles had heard, — who indeed 
had not ? — some of the scandal of the Steyne affair ; 
but after a conversation with Becky, she pronounced 
that Mrs. Crawley was an angel, her husband a rul- 
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I, hard Bteyne ammprincqited wwtd>, aa e Tery b o d y 
V, and the wbtAe case ■gauet Hn. Cimvle7, ad is- 
■ and wicked eonqiin^ of tbat natal 'WeohaiB. 
!FIf TOO wera a man of any spirit, Xi; En^n, yaa 
1 box the vretdt's ean the next time you see turn 
fttfaeChiV*hea>idfa>berlinsfaand. B^ Eagles vaa 
f a qniet old gfnliftman, biubaad to lbs. "Ri)Hfit| 
b a taste fa geology, and not tall moo^ to leanh 
^body'smo. 
! lie Ea^ea then patronized Mrs. Bairdtui, took her 
' te live Tith ber at her otm hoase at Paris, quaneUed 
vith the ambassador's wife because she would not »■ 
flare her pntigia; aod did all that la; in wotuaa'a 
power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtoa 



Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but 
~ e life of hnmdrum virtue grev utterly tedious to her 
before long. It was the same routine every day, the 
same dulness and comfort, the same drive over the 
same stapid Bois de Boulogne, the same company of 
an evening, the same Blair's Sermon of a Sunday night 
— the same opera always being acted over and over 
again : Becky traa dying of weariness, when, luckily 
for her, young Sir. Eagles oame ftom Cambridge, and 
his mother, seeing the impression which her little friend 
made upon him, straightway gave Becky warning. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend ■ 
then the doable m^naye began to quarrel and get into 
debt. Then she determined upon a boarding-house 
existence, and lived for some time at that famous 
mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, in the £ne 
Boyale, at Paris, where she began exercising her graces 
and fascinations upon the shabby dandies and fly-blown 
beauties who frequented her landlady's Moixms. Becky 
loved society, and, indeed, could no more exist with- 
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out it than an opium-eater without his dram, and she 
was happy enough at the period of her boarding-house 
life. " The women here are aa amusing as those in 
May Fair," she told an old London friend who met 
her — " only, their dressea are not quite so fresh. The 
men wear cleaned gloves, and are sad rogues, certainly, 
but they are not worse than Jack This and Tom That, , 
The mistress of the house is a little vulgar, but I don't 

think shs is so ^Tilgar as Lady " and here she 

named the name of a great leader of fashion that I 
would die rather than reveal. In fact, when you saw 
Madame de Saint Amour's rooms lighted up of a night, 
men with plagues and eoydons at the ecarti tables, and 
the women at a little distance, you might fancy your- 
self for a while in good society, and that Madame was 
a real Countess. Many people did so fancy : and Becky 
was for a while one of the most dashing ladies of the 
Countess's salons. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 1S15 found 
her out and caused her to leave Paris, for the poor lit- 
tle woman was forced to fly from the city rather sud- 
denly ; and went thence to Brussels. 

How well she remembered the place t She grinned 
as she looked up at the little entresol which she had 
occupied, and thought of the Bareacres family, bawl- 
ing for horses and flight, as their carriage stood in the 
porte^ochire of the hoteL She went to Waterloo and 
to Lacken, where George Osborne's monument much 
struck her. She made a little sketch of it. "That 
poor Cupid!" she said; "how dreadfully he was in 
love with me, and what a fool he was ! I wonder 
whether little Emmy is alive. It was a good little 
creature : and that fat brother of hera. I have his 
funny fat picture still among my papers. They weri 
kind simple people." 
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owed thre« months' pension to Madame de Borodino, 
of which fact, and of the gambling, and .of the drink- 
ing, and of the going down on her knees to the Kev. 
Mr. Muff, Ministre Anglican, and borrowing money 
of him, and of her coaxing and flirting with Milor 
Noodle, son of Sir Noodle, pupil of the Rev, Mr. 
Muff, whom she used to take into her private room, 
and of whom she won large suma at ecarti — of which 
fatit, I Bay, and of a hundred of her other knaveriea, 
the Couuteas de Borodino informs every English per- 
son who stops at her establishment, and announces 
that Madame Rawdon was no better than a vipire. 

So our little wanderer went about setting up her 
tent in various oities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses 
or Bampfyhle Moore Carow. Her taste for disre* 
pectability grew more and more remarkable. Sha 
bet'jimD a perfect Bohemian ere long, herding with 
peojile whom it would make your hair stand on end 
to meet 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has 
ita little oolony of English raffs — men whose names 
Mr. Ht-mp the officer reads out periodically at the 
Sheriffs' Court — young gentlemen of very good family 
often, only that the latter disowns them ; frequenters 
of billiard-rooms and tatamineta, patrons of foreign 
races and gaming-tables. They people the debtors' 
prisons — they drink and swagger — they fight and 
brawl — they run away without paying — they have 
duets with French and German officers — they cheat 
Mr. Spooney at tearti — they gtt the money, and 
drive off to Baden in magnificent britzkas — they try 
their infallible martingale, and lurk about the tables 
with emp^ pockets, shabby bullies, penniless bucks, 
until they can swindle a Jew banker with a sbam bill 
of exchange, or Sod ant^her 3(r. Spooney to lob. 
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wlion she liatl gambled it aliewaa pat to shifts to live; 
who knows how or by what means she succeeded? 
It is said thitt she was once seen at St. Petersburg, 
but was sumnmrily dismissed from that capital by the 
[tollRe, 80 tlmt there cannot be any possibility of truth 
in the reiwrt that she was a Russian spy at Tiiplitz 
and Vieniui afterwards. I have even been informed, 
that at Paris she disnovered a relation of her owii, 
no loss a [KTSon than her maternal grandmother, who 
waa not by any means a Montmorency, but a hideous 
old box-ofiener at a theatre on the Boulevards. The 
meeting between them, of which other persons, as it 
is hinted elsewhere, seem to have been acquainted, 
must have been a very affecting interview. The pres- 
ent hiatoriau oao give no certain details regarding 
the event. 

It hap[>ened at Rome onoe, that Mrs. de Raudon's 
half-year's salary had just been paid into the princi- 
pftl bankers there, and, as everybody who had a bal- 
ance of above lave hundred scudi was invited to the 
balls which this prince of merchants gave during the 
winter, Becky had the honor of a card, and appeared 
at one of the Prince and Princess Folonia's splendid 
evening entertainments. The Princess was of the fam- 
ily of Pompili. lineally descended from the second 
kii^ of Home, and Egeria of the house of Olympus, 
while the Prince's grandfather, Alessandro Polooia, 
sold wa$h4xUt9, essences, tobaoco, and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, ran emnda for gentlemen, and lent money 
in a small way. All the gM»t compuiy in Rmae 
thranged to hts salooas — Ptiooee, Dukes, *■"*»*—- 
docs, utists, fiddlen, monsignon, yoong bean with 
Iketr liKuVjre — «T«ty nnk aod MadhaoQ of Bum. 
His hjtlU blwd with light mad tBtenifieaiee: wen 
KS}>l«Kleiit with gilt brunea (ooBtaiiusg paotues). 
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Mid dubious antiqnes : and the enormous gilt crown 
and arma of the princely owner, a gold mushroom on 
a crimson field (the color of the pocket-handkerchiefa 
tWIi he sold), and the silver fountain of the Pompili 
tally shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of 
tiie house, and over the grand velvet baldaquins pre- 
pusd to receive Popes and Emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from 
Florenee, and was lodged at an inn in a very modest 
wt, got a card for Prince Poloaia'a entertainment, 
md her maid dressed her with unusual care, and she 
*Kit lo this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major 
Wer, with whom she happened to be travelling at 
the time — (the same man who shot Prince Ravoli 
M Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir John 
Buckskin for carrying four kings In his hat beside 
tiose which he used in playing at icarti) — and this 
psJr went into the rooms together, and Becky saw a 
lumber of old faces which she remembered in happier 
^y», when she was not innocent, but not found out 
1»jo[ Loder knew a great number of foreigners, 
*Mii4i»king whiskered men with dirty striped rib- 
»U in their button-holes, and a very small display 
<*( linen ; but his own countrymen, It might be re- 
■Ufkfil, eschewed the Major. Becky, too, knew 
some ladies here and there — French widows, dubl- 
oui Italian countesses, whose husbands had treated 
tteiD Ul — faugh — what shall we say, we who have 
Bored among some of the finest company of Vanity 
w, of this refuse and sediment of rascals ? If we 
P|»y, let it be with clean cards, and not with this 
•wj pack. But every man who has formed one of 
w innamerable army of travellers has seen these 
"^raading irregulars hanging on, like Nym and Pis- 
tol, to tiie main force ; wearing the king's colors, and 
TOLia, — 11 
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t of hh commissioD, but pillaging for them- 
■elveti, and occasionally gibbeted by the roadside. 

Wi^ll, slie won hjinging on the arm of Major Loder, 
aiul they went through the rooms together, and drank 
a great quantity of champagne at the buffet, where 
the [(HOiile, and especially the Major's irrepilar corps, 
struggled furiously for refreshments, of which when 
the [iiiir hiul had'enough, they pushed on until they 
reached the Duchess's own pink velvet saloon, at the 
end of the suite of a[>artinents (where the statue of the 
Venus is, and the great Venice looking-glass ee, framed 
Lu Bilvur), and where the princely family were en- 
tertaining their most distinguished guests at a round 
table at supper. It was just such a little select ban- 
quet 08 that of whiuh Becky recollected that she had 
parhikon at Lord Steyne's — and there he sat at 
Voloniu'H tiihle, and she saw him. 

The scar out by the diamond on his white, bald, 
ahiuing forehead, made a burning red mark ; his red 
whiskers were dyed of a purple hue, which made 
his pale face look still paler. He wore his collar 
and orders, his blue ribbon and garter. He was a 
groater prince than any there, though there was a 
reigning duke and a royal highness, witli their prin- 
0(>»H('!i, and near his lordship was seated the beauti- 
ful Countt'ss of Belladonna, nie de Glandier, whose 
husband (the Count Paolo della Belladonna) so well 
known for his brilliant entomological collections, bad 
been long absent on a mission to the Emperor of 
Uoroowx 

Wh«a Beoky beheld that familiar and illustrious 
hee, how Tutgw all of a sudden did Major Loder 
kppow to her, and how that odious Captiun Rook did 
UMU oI tobkooo I In one instant she reassomed her 
fiM-lAdTakipt Mid tried to look and feel as if she wm 
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in 3Iay Fair once more. " That woman looks stupid 

aiid ill-humored," she thought; "I am sure she can't 

iX3c«.use him. No, he must be bored by her — he never 

s-^Ls by me." A hundred such touching hopes, fears, 

a-xxci memortea palpitated in her little heart, as she 

looked with her brightest eyes (the rouge which she 

5i?-«i>re up to her eyelids made them twinkle) towards 

lfa.« great nobleman. Of a Star and Garter night 

L«<i>rd Steyne used also to put on his grandest man- 

a^T, and to look and speak like a great prince, as he 

w^^w. Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy, 

loftyj and stately. Ah, bon dieu, what a pleasant 

eoanpanion he was, what a brilliant wit, what a rich 

fxixd of talk, what a grand manner! — and she had 

eacehanged this for Major Loder, reeking of cigars 

■JO-d brandy-and-water, and Captain Hook with his 

taoisfr-jockey jokea and prize-ring slang, and their 

lilcB. " I wonder whether he will know me," she 

*3i<mght Lord Steyne was talking and laughing 

""ith a great and illustrious lady at his side, when 

»« looked lip and saw Becky. 

Slie was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and 
*lie pat on the verj- best smile she could muster, and 
Mopped him a little, timid, imploring curtsy, He 
"ared agliast at her for a minute, as Macbeth might 
on beholding Eanquo'a sudden appearance at his 
ball^upper ; and remained looking at her with open 
montli, when that horrid Major Loder pulled her 
a»aj. 

"Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. E-," was 
that gentleman's remark : '■ seeing these nobs grub- 
bing away has made me peckish too. Let 's go and 
W? Ibe old governor's champagne." Becky thought 
tie Uajor had had a great deal too much already. 
The day ait«T she went to walk on the Fincian 
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HID — thd Hj'ili- I'nrk of the Roman idlers — possiUy 
In hoiMR to hiive another Rl(;ht of Lord Steyne. But 
>hfl met anuthor nAquaintance there : it was Mr. 
inohti, hlx li>rtliihi]>'ii nunfldentinl man, who came up 
noililliiK to liiir Dither familiarly, and jiuttiag a finger 
U) hU hrtt. " I knew tliiit Mailnme was here," he 
hhIiI [ " 1 followcil \wT from hor hotel. I have Bome 
wlvir'H to (jivd Miuliiino." 

" I'rom till' Murtjuia of Steyne 7 " Becky asked, re- 
HUiiiinit OH miioh of hor dignity as she could muster, 
luid not A littlv agitated by hope aud expectation. 

"No," said tho valut; "it is from me. Rome is 
v»ry unwUolcitome," 

" Not at this sonaon, Monsieur Fiche, — not till 
tftor BHtpr." 

" I tvU Mudamo it is unwholesome now. There ia 
Klvoya malariA for aome people. That cursed marsh 
wlud ktlts many M ftU seuons. Look, Madame Craw- 
l«7i 70^ v*i* aiwi^ Imi m\fitHt, and I have an int«r- 
Mt Ua. yoiu fnt» JFKmntitr. Be warned. Go any 
CieaKoiM, IteU jroa — or you will be ill and die." 

Bvokcy kMgfavd, tbon^ inneeaiul forr. "Whatt 
•MMtioftta poor titUenwr" she ttid. ''How^ 
ttik Don Kf lori nrry hntTos for cooners, and • 
amtMMlBUMjWryMM." Bahl I will st»y, if fe 
Mt phifM Um. I kaT« those who will d^iead 1 

It 'KM HoMMvr KeknAi tua to 1m^ aw. "Dt- 
tmA jwh.* K» «mL 'tmi vko? Thm Xa|ai; Am 
OtflUiKk, «aiy«M «( An* fWiBi. na vinn 3b- 
Jhn»neMP»*mifc»fcnBfcfct*l 111 1 1 1 L— ifc 
IRV kww tiitelpa obnt Mi^LadBr (fe« it «•«■■• a 
Ibiw doa I «n 1^ ImA ih» Xn^M) «UA 
Mwt Un to iIn tJMp m «naa. W« kw 
<Nh» «■< W^ MnJb IT iiyalwM , WtlaMr 
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you saw at Paris, and what relations you fonnd there. 
Yes, Madame may stare but we do. How was it that 
no minister on the Continent would receive Madame ? 
She haa offended somebody : who never forgives — 
whose rage redoubled when he saw you. He was like 
a madman last night when be came home. Madame 
de Belladonna made him a scene about you, and fired 
off in one of her furies." 

" Oh, it waa Madame de Belladonna, waa it ? " Becky 
said, relieved a little, for the information she had juat 
got had scared her. 

" No — she does not matter — she is always jealous. 
I tell you it was Monaeigneur. You did wrong to 
show yourself to him. And if you stay here you will 
repent it Mark my words. Go. Here is my lord's 
carriage " — and seizing Becky's arm, he rushed down 
an alley of the garden as Lord Steyne's barouche, 
blazing with heraldic devices, came whirling along 
the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, and 
bearing Madame de Belladonoa lolling on the cushions, 
dark, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her lap, 
a white parasol swaying over her head, and old Steyne 
stretched at her side with a livid face and ghastly 
eyes. Hate, or anger, or desire, caused them to 
brighten now and then still ; but ordinarily, they 
gave no light, and seemed tired of looking out on a 
world 'of which almost all the pleasure and all the 
best beauty had palled upon the worn-out wicked old 
man. 

"Monaeigneur has never recovered the shock of 
that night, never," Monsieur Fiehe whispered to Mrs. 
Crawley as the carriage flashed by, and she peeped 
out at it from behind the shrubs that bid her. " That 
.was a consolation at any rate," Becky thought. 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions 
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towanis Mrs. Becky as Monsieur Fiche said — 
(siDce Mouse igneur's death he has returned to hia 
native country, where he lives much respected and 
has purohased from his Priiiee the title of Baron 
Fiooi), — and the factotum objected to have to do with 
assassination ; or whether he simply had a commission 
to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of a city where his lord- 
ship proposed to pass the winter, and the sight of 
her would be emiueutly disagreeable to the great 
nobleiuan. is a point which has never been ascer- 
tained: but the thivat bad its effect upon the little 
woman, and she sought no more to intrude herself 
upon the presence of her old patron. 

Everybody knows the melancholy end of that noble- 
man, which befell at Xaples two months after the 
^Fnnoh B«TOlutioD of 1830: when the Most Honor- 
abt« G«orgW Gustarus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of 
Qwint Mkd of QaunC Castle, in the Peerage of IieLand, 
Viscount Uellbotougb, Butm Pitehley and Grillsby, 
a Kni^ of the Most SoUe Order of the Garter, of 
Off CMden Fleece of Spain, of the Baasiaa Oid«r of 
Sunt mcholas of the First Class, o< tbo Toikiaih , 
Otdw of the Civsc^nt. First Ixxrd of the 1 
Gh>Mt wd Groom of the Back StuI^ Oolond of tfa* 
Owutt or Kegeot's On BasuMttt of Klitaa, a TrastM 
o( ^ Bntisli XaseoB. aa «yw Bio^m of the Triuty 
HiWM^aQtfivrtMWoftlwmitsFkianaBdlXCJl, — , 
^Md attora wcieavt fita, Imb^ «%aa t 
Mi^ kr Ae 
WMftflihea I7 tk* 4wn&U of tt* 1 
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claimed an alliancei were such that he (iould not Hur- 
vive the misfortunes of his auj^ust kiusiaen. His 
body was buried at Naples, and his heart — that Iieart 
which always beat with every generous and noblo 
emotion — was brought back to Castle Gaunt in a 
silver um. " In him," Mr. Wagg said, " tlie i>oor and 
the Fine Arts have lost a beneficent jiatron, so<;iety 
one of its most brilliant ornaments, and England one 
of her loftiest patriots and statesmen,'' eU%, eta. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attemjit 
was made to force from Madame de I^elladonua the 
celebrated jewel called the " Jew's-eye " diamond, 
which his lordship aJways wore on his forefinger, and 
which it was said that she removed from it after his 
lamented demise. But his confidential friend and 
attendant, Monsieur Fiche, proved that the ring had 
been presented to the said Madame de Belladonna two 
days before the Marquis's death ; as wei-e tlie bank- 
notes, jewels. Neapolitan and French bonds, etc., found 
in hib lordship's secretaire, and claimed by Lis heins 
from that injured woman. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FULL OF BUSINESS AND PLEAS0KE. 

The day after the meeting at the play-table, Jos had 
hiniBelf arrayed with unusual care and splendor, and 
without thinking it necessary to say a word to any 
member of his family regarding the occurrences of the 
previous night, or asking for their company in hia 
walk, he sallied forth at an early hour, and was 
presently seen making inquiries at the door of the 
Elephant Hotel. In consequence of the fetes the 
house was full of company, the tables in the street 
were already surrounded by persons smoking and 
drinking the national small-beer, the public rooms 
were in a cloud of smoke, and Mr. Jos having, in his 
pompous way, and with his clumsy German, made 
inquiries for the person of whom he was in search, was 
directed to the very top of the house, above the firft- 
floor rooms where some travelling peddlers had lived, 
and were exhibiting their jewelry and brocades ; 
above the second-floor apartments occupied by the 
etat major of the gambling firm ; above the third-floor 
rooms, tenanted by the band of renowned Bohemian 
vaulters and tumblers ; and so on to the little cabinp 
of the roof, where, among students, bagmen, small 
tradesmen, and country-folks, come in for the festival, 
Becky had found a little nest; — as dirty a little 
refuge as ever beauty lay hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with every- 
body in the place, peddlers, punters, tumblers, students, 
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and all. She woh of a wild, i'i/viii(i huUuc, nilii.iiiLJiJ 
from father arid motht'i', wJm; wejc itiAh iUfii^miiiho, 
hj taste aud circuiii»iau<i«{ ^ if u |i>i<i wod iji/i i/^^ ^jii: 
would talk to hib fM^umr wiUi llu.- (^^cuUei. jjiu^u^c^ 
the din, the Btir^ th(; driiik; Uur btwj^x-, Uix- u.uix; i^l 
the Hebrew j>eddiejfc;. tin: htjU-um, hm^j^ijLti wu^c iJ iJjx- 
}»oor tumblerfc, the ^i/arn/Zm UiJi*. ot iJu gajjjljlijj.i,j'taJ;i*.' 
a&eiak. the bouj^b njici bwiv^gi^j vt Uu. btudiii-U, •uj.d 
the generbJ buzz aii^J htuij \A ti^i: j^^u^/i; L.^ ^^U^uAi-d 
aud ticiiiec. the litut woiitaL, i'»i;i, w'ui;i. Li.i i.ui'> kyuc 
dov'L.. anc bht na-'. iioi *^.ui?i«;w'iu*it. lo ]/i*.j i^* i ijix]. 
How pi»;a8aui vat ul! tu«. uu.->i«i v^ iai.j i.ot> Ii.m.'. i^j 
jniTBe wat iul. o.* ta* moite^ wjii*i;i iiui*t 0»/'^j/,.> -i'^^^ 
woL io! he! tii* iji^;ii: o^riui* 

Ai. «3oi i;uui«: er*5tiHiii>' aii*. )^ati*u>' uj. I..* tii*«i- 
Stain., aiic v'i;i^ t'^y^K^nusioi wjutri u^ ^<^- '^ l.a< ..4*j«<. 

lU^. aUC LirJ^ili L'. v\ip«. Jiir lii^^t UU*. Ijlli;; y. ^v'-'r 1'jJ 
I>\- yi til- ri'L'il V.'UrT* iA» ***-. U*ici;;,«.;< -. i^-.*:/ i'-»J 

ail', c. LLir'..' ♦o/tfr'' ?'!/<;/. %^<k; J ^ i-u ■^. l-A» i/u' o.-iV/.-v 
iiiu' air. i.. i*raiurr . 'r^;*!.. c^oc' '(.•.» ^l^ oj.uaiI' u.^' ■. .i . ^-y 

111* Kf?yil»JJ" r Ulll'.i'J-Cl'.JOAi K. • I,*!' ^*,LJyJ. *\ jli... 

SLUuri: *ilL. Lj-.- ». .li. .-iji^yii . l-^ij.t. I. c» i : -"&■ 

|tpir,»iL:Lii*-r:: i.'.^- *. :l ^ t.*- _• . . . *. ; ... ^. 
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" That we will," said the young nobleman on the 
bed ; and this colloquy Jo8 overheard, though he 
did not comprehend it, for the reason that he had 
never studied the language in which it was carried on. 

" Newmero kattervang doose, « voia plait,'' Jos 
said in his grandest manner, when he was able to 
speak. 

" Quater fantf tooce/" said the student, starting 
ap, and he bounced into his own room, where he 
locked the door, and where Jos heard Mm laughing 
with his comrade on the bed. 

The gentleman from Bengal was standing discon- 
certed by this incident, when the door of the 92 
opened o£ itself, and Becky's little bead peeped out 
full of archness and mischief. She lighted on Jos. 
"It's you," she said, coming out "How I have 
been waiting for you 1 Stop 1 not yet — in one minute 
you shall come in." In that instant she put a rouge- 
pot, a brandy-bottle, and a plate of broken meat 
into the bed, gave one smooth to her hair, and finally 
let in her visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, 
a tride faded and soiled, and marked here and there 
with pomatum; but her arms shone out from the 
loose sleeves of the dress very white and fair, and 
it was tied round lier little waist, so as not ill to set 
oft the trim little figure of the wearer. She led Jos 
by the hand into her garret. " Come in," she said. 
"Come, and talk to me. Sit yonder on the chair;" 
and she gave the civilian's hand a little squeeze, and 
laughingly placed him upon it. As for herself, she 
placed herself on the bed — not on the bottle and 
plate, you may be sure — on which Jos might have 
reposed had he chosen that seat : and so there she 
sat and talked with her old admirer. 
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" How little years have chained yon," slie said, 
with a look of tender interest. "I should have 
known you anywhere. ^Vhat a comfort it is amongst 
strangers to see once more the feutk honest face of 
an old friend!" 

The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this 
moment bore any expression but one of openness 
and honesty : it was, on the contrary, mnch per- 
toxbed and puzzled in look. Jos was surveying the 
queer little apartment in which he found his old 
flame. One of her gowns hung over the bed, another 
depending from a hook of the door: her bonnet 
obecored half the looking-glass, on which, too, lay 
the prettiest little pair of bronze boots ; a French 
novel was on the table by the bedside, with a 
candle, not of wax. Becky thought of popping that 
into the bed too, but she only put in the little paper 
night-cap with which she had put the ea&dle out on 
going to sleep. 

"I should have known you anywhere," she con- 
tinued; "a woman never forgets some things. And 
yoa were the first man I ever — I ever saw." 

" Was I, really ? " said Jos. " God bless my soul, 
you — yoa don't say bo." 

" When I came with your sister from Chiswick, 
I was scarcely more than a child," Becky said, 
" How ia that dear love ? Oh, her husband was a 
sad wicked man, and of course it was of me that 
the poor dear was jealous. As if I cared about 
him, heighol when there was somebody — but no — 
don't let OS talk of old times ; " and she passed 
her handkerchief with the tattered lace across her 
eyelids. 

"Is not this a strange place," she continued, "for 
a woman, who has lived in a very different world too, 
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to be found in? I have had bo many griefs and 
wrongs, Joseph Sedley, I have been made to suffer 
so cruelly, that I am almost made mad sometimes. 
I can't stay still in any pla«e, but wander about 
always restless and unhappj'. All my friends have 
been false to me — aU. There is no such thing as 
an honest man in the world, I was the truest wife 
that ever lived, though I married my husband out 
of pique, because somebody else — but never mind 
that, I was true, and he trampled upon me, and 
deserted me, I was the fondest mother. I had but 
one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, which I 
held to my heart with a mother's affection, which 
was my life, my prayer, my — my blessing; and they 
— they tore it from me — tore it from me ; " and she 
put her hand to her heart with a passionate gest- 
ure of despair, burying her face for a moment ou the 
bed. 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the 
plate which held the cold sausage. Both were moved, 
no doubt, by the exhibition of so much grief. Max 
and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder to 
Jtrs. Becky's sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a good 
deal frightened and affected at seeing his old Same in 
this condition. And she began, forthwith, to tell her 
story, — a tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it was 
quite evident from hearing her, that if ever there was 
a white-robed angel escaped from heaven to be sub- 
ject to the infernal machinations and villany of fiends 
here below, that spotless being — that miserable un- 
sullied martyr was present on the bed before Jos — 
on the bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential 
talk there; in the course of which, Jos Sedley was 
somehow made aware (but in a manner that did not 
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in the lea£t scare or oSend lum) that Beckj's heart 
had first learned to beat at his cachauting iin»aie»i 
that George O&bome had oertaiiily jjaid an onjusti' 
fiable court to ker, which might tuxsouut fur Ajitelia'c 
jealoosj, afid theii little ni{fture; but that Bedcy 
■siu ^Te tiie leist stocKiEieenteiit to tba tmforttk 
Date J***^ and tltst sha had nerer oeaaed to Utiak 
alnot Jos iram the veiy first d^ abe had bwq biia, 
~ , o£ eooTse, her duties as a mained woman 
t paramount — datit^ which she had alwayn pnv 
, and v-onld, to her djing daj, or mtil the 
prorerhial]; bad climaAe is vUek VdkmA Cu-iAtf 
was li-rin^ shuold n^ease hex ttom • jtke wUA Mb 
cniieltT had rendemd odiooB to her. 




ipMitode as Ac jmttei fssa Uh^ and {vesMd Ins 

feaal as 4b gifiiaC ahNit feaflaaaa •tMiyiid dcnrato 

b Bm^ hsM« ^M «ritt «< hv fiMfe «»(* «ilh M 
nvli «Me as if it «M « liOaBe <tf «hidb id» «< *e 
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'Ten tralheil over to VoMnn'a lodgings with great 
no\>^inmtj, and iiwre im)iart«<l to Um the affecting 
til«t/fry with which he hail just }>^en made acqaaioted, 
without, htrWevfT, mentioning the play-business of the 
ni^lit tmfore. And the tw» gentlemen were lajiag 
Uipir h«>)id8 tffgethpr, and consulting as to the best 
mfnim of l>eing useful to Mrs. Uecky, while she was 
finishing Iter liiterrujtted d^euneT h la faurehette. 

How was It ahe knd come to that little town 1 
H'iw was It that Rhe hnfl no friends and was wander- 
ing alioiit aluim? Ijittlo boys at school are taught in 
tli»ir earlit^st Ijntlri Imok, tliiit the path of Avernus is 
very easy of liemnint. Let us sliip over the interval 
In the hiBtory of her downward progress. She was 
tint wnrsn now than sho liad been in the daya of her 
prosjiprityi — only a littlo down on her luclc. 

As for Mr». Aindia, she wiui n woman of such a soft 
and fiMilish diHiwsilion, that when she heard of any- 
\iw\y utiliaupy, hiT hi'art Btrnightway melted towards 
the stilTiHvr i and lut &h« had never thought or done 
an^'tldng luortMlly guilty herself, she had not that 
ftliiiorirnoe for wiokiHlness which distinguishes moral- 
inta niuoh mon? knowing. If she spoiled everybody 
who witne aoar her witi kindnpss and compliments, 
< — if ehe bogged |iardon of all her servants for trou- 
bling tbeni ttt answer th^ bell, -—if she apologized to 
a sb^^|)-lH)y who show^l h«r a piece of silk, or made 
K rurtsy to a Btn^t-$\ret>|>('r, with a oomplimeataiy 
remark upon tlM elegwik stsfee of Us crossing — aad 
»he wflA almott gupaUft of cvwjr ww of t^eM £allieB 
— the notioM that an eM aoqiauntuee 'was miwewiMw 
was sure to MfMs btc bawtf wx woold sbe bnr of 
MQ-bodyV beii^ destrvedly nnlaiifiy. A iratid sadflr 
moh legislation as ben iixnild not be ft vny m4m^ 
|t«we ti Aibode; htA then an dm naay vcomo^ at 
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least not of the rulers, "who are of her sort. This 
l&dy, I believe, would have abolished all gaols, 
punishmente, handcuff a, whippings, poverty, sick- 
ness, hunger, in the world; and was such a mean- 
spirited creature, that — we are obliged to confess 
it — she could even forget a mortal injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental 
adventure which had just befallen the latter, he was 
not, it must be owned, nearly as much interested as 
the gentleman from Bengal. On the contrary, his 
excitement was quite the reverse from a pleasurable 
one ; he made use of a brief but improper expression, 
regarding a poor woman in distress, saying, in fact, 
— " the little minx, has she come to light again ? " 
He never had had the slightest liking for her; but 
had heartily mistrusted her from the very first mo- 
ment when her greeu eyes had looked at, and turned 
away from, his own, 

"That little devil brings mischief wherever ehe 
goes," the Major said, diareapectfully. " Who knows 
what sort of life she has been leading ? and what 
business has she here abroad and alone ? Don't tell 
rae about persecutors and enemies ; an honest woman 
always has friends, and never is separated from her 
family. Why haa she left her husband? He may 
have been disreputable and wicked, as you say. He 
always was, I remember the confounded blackleg, 
and the way in which he used to cheat and hoodwink 
poor George. Wasn't there a scandal about their 
separation? I think I heard something," cried out 
Major Dobbin, who did not care much about gossip; 
and whom Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs. 
Becky was iu all respects a most injured and virtuous 
female. 

" Well, well ; let 's ask Mrs. George," said that arch- 
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diplomatist of a Major, " Only let ua go and consult 
her. I suppose you will allow that nhe is a good 
judge at auy rate, and knows what ia right in such 
matters." 

" Hm I Emmy is very well," said Jos, who did not 
happen to be in love with his sister. 

" Very well ? by Gad, sir, she 'a the finest lady I 
ever met in my life," bounced out the Major. " I aay 
at once, let us go and ask her if this woman ought to 
be visited or not — I will be content with her verdict." 
Now this odious, artful rogue of a Major was thinking 
in his own mind that he was sure of bis case. Emmy, 
he remembered, was at one time cruelly and de- 
servedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned her 
name but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous 
woman never forgives, thought Dobbin ; and so the 
pair went across the street to Mrs. George's house, 
where she was contentedly warbling at a music-lessoa 
with Madame Strumpff. 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the 
business with his usual pomp of words. "Amelia, 
my dear," said he, " I have just had the most extraor- 
dinary — yea — God blesa my soul! the most extra- 
ordinary adventure — an old friend — yes, a most 
interesting old friend of yours, and I may say in old 
times, has just arrived here, and I should like you to 

" Her ! " said Amelia, " who ia it 1 Major Dobbin, 
if you please not to break my acissora." The Alajor 
was twirling them round by the little chain from 
which they sometimes hung to their lady's waist, and 
was thereby endangering his own eye. 

" It is a woman whom I dislike very much," said 
the Major, doggedly ; " and whom you have no cause 
to love." 
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"It is Rebecca, I'm sure it is Bebecca," Amelia 
sud blushing, and being very much sgitated. 

" Toa are right ; yon always are," Dobbin answered. 
Brussels, Waterloo, old, old times, griefs, xi^ngs, re- 
membrances, rushed back into Amelia's gentle heart, 
and caused a cruel agitation there. 

" Don't let me see her," Emmy continued. " I 
couldn't see her." 

" I told you so," Dobbin said to Joa. 

"She is very unhappy, and — and that sort of 
thing," Jos urged. " She is very poor and unpro- 
tected : and has been ill — exceedingly ill — and that 
scoundrel of a husband has deserted her." 

"Ail!" said Amelia. 

"She has n't a friend in the world," Jos went on, 
not undexterously ; "and she said she thought she 
might trust in you. She 's so miserable, Enuny. She 
has been almost mad with grief. Her story quite 
affected me : — 'pon my word and honor, it did — 
never was such a cruel persecution borne so angeli- 
cally, I may say. Her family has been most cruel 
to her." 

" Poor creature ! " Amelia said. 

"And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks 
she'll die," Jos proceeded, in a low tremulous voice. 
— " God bless my soul ! do you know that she tried 
to kill herself? She carries laudanum with her — I 
saw the bottle in her room — such a miserable little 
room — at a third-r.ite house, the Elephant, up in the 
roof at the top of all. I went there." 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even 
smiled a little. Perhaps she figured Joa to herself 
panting up the stair. 

" She 's beside herself with grief," he resumed. 
"The agonies that woman has endured are quite 
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FKANKNKsa aiid kindness like Amelia's were likely 
to touoh eveu such n hardened little reprobate as 
Btioky. Bho ruttirnod Emmy's caresses and kind 
speoohes with sumothing very like gratdtude, and an 
emotion which, if it waa not lasting, for a moment 
wita nliuost (p'liuina. That was a lucky stroke of hers 
aUiut tlie cltild " torn from her arms shrieking." It 
WDS by that harrowing misfortune that Becky had 
wim hi>r frtoud back, and it was one of the very first 
}xuut8, we may be certain, upon which our poor 
»impla lUtle £mmy U>gau to talk to her new-fiiimd 
■oquiuatauoo. 

** Aud so they book yoor darling child from yon," 
oor aimpletoa cried out "Oh, Bebeooa, my poov 
dewr snfFf ring friend, I know what it is to lose a boy, 
mhI to (Ml fur tkvee who hare lost one. But please 
Hmwa your3 will be restored to you, as a meicifiil 
Bi«i«iful PiondeiMw has broaght me back mine." 

* The ehUd, uy cluld ? Oh, yes, my agonies w«n 
fri^t^al,'* B«dgr owned, not perhaps witbout • 
I of eo— dwaw. It jarred upon ber, to b« 
hntantlj to Mlliet in lepiy to 
' ttMpttB^. Bat Oul it a* 
mlirftwtiH^ of ^■gjimin vtl^ Ou kind at iat^faj. 
TTkia «■» ib teuMto doB w it w«c^ jn ■notfiHs* 
imAm to tak» «p As oU anaftoMB; a^ •» tt» 
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Btock of your lies in circulation inevitably multiplies, 
and the danger of detection increases every day. 

"My agoniea," Becky continued, "were terrible 
(I hope she won't sit down on the bottle) when they 
took him away from me ; I thought I should die ; 
but I fortunately had a brain fever, during which my 
doctor gave me up, and — and I recovered, and — and 
here I am, poor and friendless." 

" How old is he ? " Emmy asked. 

" Eleven," said Becky. 

" Eleven 1" cried tha other. "Why, he was bom 
the same year with Georgy, who is — " 

"I know, I know," Becky cried out, who had in 
fact quite forgotten all about little Kawdon'a age. 
"Grief has made me forget so many tilings, dearest 
Amelia. I am very much changed ; half wild some- 
times. He was eleven when they took him away 
from me. Bless his sweet face; I have never seen 
it again." 

" Was he fair or dark ? " went on that absurd little 
Em.my. " Show me his hair." 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. "Not 
to-day, love, — some other time, when my trunks ar- 
rive from Leipzig, whence I came to this place,— 
and a little drawing of him, which I made in happy 
days." 

" Poor Becky, poor Becky ! " said Emmy. " How 
thankful, how thankful I ought to be 1 " (though I 
doubt whether that practice of piety inculcated upon 
us by our womankind in early youth, namely, to be 
thankful because we are better off than somebody 
else, be a very rational religious ejcercise) ; and then 
she began to think as usual, how her son was the 
handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy in the 
whole world. 
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eyes made notea of admiration for every one of tlie 
sentences in which Becky described the persecutions 
of her axistocratio relatives, and the falling away of 
her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. She spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger. She hatl loved him 
only too fondly : and was he not the father of her 
boy ?) And as for the separation-scene from the 
child, while Beeky wna reciting it, Emmy retired 
altogether behind her pocket-handkerchief. 80 that 
the consummate little tragedian must have been 
charmed to see the effect which her performance 
produced on her audience. 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their converaa- 
tion, Amelia's constant escort, the Major (who, of 
course, did not wish to interrupt their conference, and 
found himself rather tired of creaking about the nar- 
row stair passage of which the roof brushed the nap 
from his hat), descended to the ground-floor of the 
house and into the great room conunon to all the fre- 
quenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair led. 
This apartment is always in a fume of smoke, and 
liberally sprinkled with beer. On a dirty table stand 
scores of corresponding braas-candlesticks with tallow 
candles for the lodgers, whose keys hang up in rows 
over the candles. Emmy had passed blushing through 
the room anon, where all sorts of people were col- 
lected ; Tyrolese glove-sellers and Danubiau linen- 
merchants, with their packs; students recruiting 
themselves with butterbrods and meat; idlers, playing 
cards or dominos on the sloppy, beery tables ; tum- 
blers refreshing during the cessation of their per- 
formances ; — in a wonl, all the pimtim and gtrepkut 
of a German inn in fair time. The waiter brought 
the Major a mug of beer, as a matter of course ; and 
he took out a cigar, and amused himself with that 
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pernicious vegetable aod a nevspaper until Ms chai^ 
should come down to claim him. 

Max and Fritz came presently down stairs, their 
caps on one side, their spars jingling, their pipes 
splendid with coats-of-arms and full-blown tassels, 
and they hung up the key of No. 90 on the board, 
and called for the ration of butterbrod and beer. The 
pair sat down by the Major, and fell into a conversa- 
tion of which he could not help hearing somewhat. 
It was mainly about "Fuchs" and "Philister," and 
duels and drinking-bouts at the neighboring Univer- 
sity of Schoppenhausen, from which renowned seat of 
learning they had just come in the Eilwagen, with 
Becky, as it appeared, by their side, and in order to 
be present at the bridal fetea at Pumpernickel. 

"The little Engliinderinn seems to be en bayi da 
gonnoUance," said Max, who knew the French lan- 
^oa^e, to Fritz, his comrade. " After the fat grand- 
father went away, there came a pretty little com- 
patriot. I beard them chattering and whimpering 
together in the little woman's chamber." 

" We must take the tickets for her concert," Fritz 
said. " Hast thou any money, Max ? " 

" Bah," said the other, " the concert is a concert m 
nubibwa. Hans said that she advertised one at Leipzig : 
and the Burschen took many tickets. But she went 
off without singing. She said in the coach yesterday 
that her pianist had fallen ill at Dresden. She cannot 
sing, it is my belief : her voice is as cracked as thine, 
thou beer-soaking Kenowner ! " 

" It is cracked ; / hear her trying out of her window 
a ichreakluih English ballad, called 'De Rose upon 



" Savfev, and aingen go not together," observed 
Fiitz with the red nose, who evidently preferred thfl 




B titw 3xunA3d flmiftli^ 

nbe M^oE, ^As had Ma tk key of Xa 90 pril ^ 

OBitB lKKik,Bi>dliadfafla>dliie«mTC!t8stMD<i(fbttW* 
TOiing nniveni^ Uoods, ra not aX a loss to w iJat 
Btand thst tkir talk rebted to Becky. "Tte tied* 
deril u St faer old tzu^B," lie litooght, and he Kioiled 
M be recalled old da.j% vhen lie liad iritnes9«>d the 
desperate fiirtaXiaii witli Jos. and the Indlcrous end ot 
that adventure. He and G^orgre had often laagfaed 
orer it sabseqnentlj. and until a fev wecte after 
Geor^'s loarriage. Then he also waa caa^t ib tba 
little Ciroe'e toils, ajid had an understanding with hw 
which his comrade certainly suspected, but preferred 
to ignore. Williani was too much hurt or Hshiunod to 
ask to fathom that disgraceful mystery, althoujih 
once, and evidently with remorse on his mind. Gcoii^ 
had alluded to it. It waa on the morning of Watt'r. 
loo, as the young men stood together in front of thcip 
line, surveying the black masses of Frenchmen who 
crowned the opposite heights, and as the rain waa 
coming down, " I have been mixing in a fooliah in* 
trigue with a woman," George said. " I am glad we 
were marched away. If I drop, I hope Kiiiitiy will 
never know of that business. I wish to God it hod 
never been begun ! " And William woa pleiuicd to 
think, and had more than once soothed poor George'l 
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fellow run after him and stopped Mm on the threshold 
of the Elephant, to make him pay for the beer which 
he had not consumed. Emmy laughed: she called 
him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt : 
and, in fact, made some jokea suitable to the occasion 
and the amall-beer. She was iu high spirits and good 
humor, and tripped across the market-place very 
briskly. She wanted to see Jos that instant. The 
Major laughed at the impetuous affection Mrs. Amelia 
exhibited ; for, in truth, it waa not very often that 
she wanted her brother " that instant." 

They found the civilian in his saloon on the first 
floor ; he had been pacing the room, and biting his 
nails, ajid looking over the market-place towards the 
Elephant a hundred times at least during the past 
hour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her friend in 
the garret, and the Major waa beating the tattoo on the 
eloppy tables of the public room below, and he was, on 
his side too, very anxious to see Mrs, Osborne. 

" Well ? " said he. 

" The poor dear creature, how she has suffered ! " 
Emmy said, 

" God bless my soul, yes," Joa said, wagging his 
heatl, so that his cheeks quivered like jellies. 

" She may have Payne's room, who can go up stairs," 
Emmy continued. Payne was a staid English maid 
and personal attendant upon Mrs. Osborne, to whom 
the courier, as in duty bound, paid court, and whom 
Georgy used to "lark" dreadfully with accounts of 
German robbers and ghosts. She passed her time 
chiefly in gnunbling, in ordering about her mistress, 
and in stating her intention to return the next morn- 
ing to her native village of Clapham. " She may have 
Payne's room," Emmy said. 

"Why, you don't mean to say you are going to 
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hare that woman into the kouge ? " bounced out tiie 
Major, jumping up. 

" Of course we are," aaid Amelia in the most inno- 
cent way in the world. " Don't be angry, and break 
the furniture. Major Dobbin. Of course we are goii^ 
to have her here." 

" Of course, my dear," Jos said. 

" The poor creatxire, after all her sufferings," Emmy 
continued : " her horrid banker broken and run away : 
her husband — wicked wretch ■ — having deserted her 
and taken her child away from her (here she doubled 
her two little fists and held them in a most menacing 
attitude before her, so that the Major was charmed to 
see such a dauntless virago) , the poor dear thing ! quite 
alone, and absolutely forced to give lessons in singing 
to get her bread — and not have her here ! " 

" Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George," cried the 
Major, " but don't have her in the house. I implore 
you, don't," 

"Pooh," said Jos. 

" You who are always good and kind : always used to 
be at any rate : I 'm astonished at you, Major Wil- 
liam," Amelia cried. "Why, what is the moment to 
help her but when she is so miserable ? Now is the 
time to be of service to her. The oldest friend I 
ever had, and not — " 

" She was not always your friend, Amelia," the 
Major said, for he was quite ai^y. This allusion 
was too much for Emmy, who, looking the Major 
almost fiercely in the face, said, " For shame, Major 
Dobbin 1 " and after having fired this shot, she walked 
out of the room with a most majestic air, and shut 
her own door briskly on herself and her outraged 
dignity, 

" To allude to t/uU / " she said, when the door i 
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closed. " Oh, it was crael of him to remind me of it," 
and she looked up at George's picture, which hung 
there as usual, with the portrait of the boy under- 
neath. " It was cruel of him. If I had forgiven it, 
ought he to have spoken ? No, And it is from his 
owu lips that I know how wicked and groundless my 
jealousy was ; and that you were pure — Oh, yes, you 
were pure, my saint in heaven ! " 

She paced the room trembling and indignant. She 
went and leaned on the chest of drawers over whicli 
the picture hung, and gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes 
seemed to look down on her with a reproach that 
deepened as she looked. The early dear, dear memo- 
ries of that brief prime of love rushed back upon her. 
The wound which years had scarcely cicatrized bled 
afresh, and oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear the 
reproaehes of the husband there before her. It 
could n't be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; poor old William ! That unlucky 
word had undone the work of many a year — the long 
laborious edifice of a life of love and constancy — 
raised too upon what secret and hidden foundations, 
wherein lay buried passions, uncounted struggles, un- 
known sacrifices — a little word waa spoken, and down 
fell the fair palace of hoi>e — one word, and away 
fiew the bird which he had been trying all his life 
to lure I 

■William, though he saw by Amelia's looks that a 
great crisis had come, nevertheless continued to im- 
plore Sedley, in the most energetic terms, to beware of 
Eebecca : and he eagerly, almost frantically, adjured 
Jos not to receive her. He besought Mr. Sedley to 
inquire at least regarding her : told him how he had 
heard that she was in the company of gamblers and 
people of ill repute; pointed, out what evil she had 
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done in former days : how she and Orawley had mis- 
led poor Qeorge into ruin : how she was now parted 
from her husband^ by her own confession, and, per- 
haps, for good reason. What a dangerous companion 
she would be for his sister, who knew nothing of the 
affairs of the world I William imploied Jos, with all 
the eloquence which he could bring to bear, and a 
great deal more energy than this quiet gentleman was 
ordinarily in the habit of showing, to keep Eebeoca 
out of his household. 

Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he 
might have succeeded in his supplications to Jos ; but 
the civilian was not a little jealous of the airs of supe- 
riority which the Major constantly exhibited towards 
him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparted his opin- 
ions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose bills Major 
Dobbin checked on this journey, and who sided with 
his master), and he began a blustering speech about 
his competency to defend his own honor, his desire 
not to have his affairs meddled with, his intention, in 
fine, to rebel against the Major, when the colloquy — 
rather a long and stormy one — was put an end to in 
the simplest way possible, namely, by the arrival of 
Mrs. Becky, with a porter from the Elephant Hotel, 
in charge of her very meagre baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and 
made a shrinking, but amicable, salutation to Major 
Dobbin, who, as her instinct assured her at once, was 
her enemy, and had been speaking against her ; and 
the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival 
brought Amelia out of her room. Emmy went up 
and embraced her guest with the greatest warmth, 
and took no notice of the !Major, except to fling him 
an angry look — the most unjust and scornful glance 
that had perhaps ever ^appeared in that poor little 
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woman's face sinoe she was born. But she had pri- 
vate reasons of her own, and was bent upon being 
angry with him. And Dobbin, indignant at the in- 
justice, not at the defeat, went off, making her a bow 
quite OS haughty as the kiliing curtsy with which the 
little woman chose to bid him farewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and 
affectionate to Bebecca, and bustled about the apart- 
ments and installed her guest in her room with an 
eagerness and activity seldom exhibited by our placid 
little friend. But when an act of injustice is to be 
done, especially by weak people, it is best that it 
should be done quickly ; and Emmy thought she was 
displaying a great deal of firmness and proper feeling 
and veneration for the late Captain Osborne in her 
present behavior, 

Georgy came in from the f6tes for dinner-time, and 
found four covers laid as usual ; but one of the places 
was occupied by a lady, instead of by Major Dobbin. 
" Hullo ! where 's Dob ? " the young gentleman asked, 
with his usual simplicity of language. "Major Dob- 
bin is dining out, I suppose," his mother said; and, 
drawing the boy to her, kissed him a great deal, and 
put his hair off his forehead, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Crawley. "This is my boy, Rebecca," Mrs. 
Osborne said — as much as to say — can the world 
produce anything like that? Becky looked at him 
with rapture, and pressed his hand fondly. "Dear 
boy 1 " she said — ■ " he ia just like my — " Emotion 
choked her further utterance; but Amelia under- 
stood, as well as if she had spoken, that Becky was 
tlunking of her own blessed child. However, the 
company of her friend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and 
she ate a very good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak sev- 
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the present writer had the pleasure of hearing the 
tale. Tufto, Steyne, the CrawleyB, and their history 
— everything connected with Becky and her previous 
life paased under the record of the bitter diplomatist. 
He knew everything and a great deal besides, about 
all the world ; — in a word, he made the most aatound- 
ing revelations to the simple-hearted Major. When 
Dobbin said that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had 
taken her into their house, Tapeworm burst into a 
peal of laughter which shocked the Major, and asked 
if they had not better send into the prison, and take 
in one or two of the gentlemen In shaved heads and 
yellow jackets, who swept the streets of Pumper- 
nickel, chained in pairs, to board and lodge, and act 
as tutor to that little scapegrace Cfeorgy. 

This information astonished and horrihed the Major 
not a little. It had been agreed in the morning (be- 
fore meeting with Kebecca) that Amelia should go to 
the court ball that night. There would be the place 
where he should tell her. The Major went home 
and dressed himself in his uniform, and repaired to 
court in hopes to see Mrs. Osborne. She never came. 
When he returned to his lodgings all the lights in the 
Se<lley tenement were put out. He could not see her 
tiU the morning, I don't know what sort of a night's 
rest he had with this frightful secret in t>ed with 
him. 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he 
sent hia servant across the way with a note, saying, 
that he wished very particularly to speak with her. 
A message came back to say, that Mrs. Osborne was 
exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her room. 

She too, had been awake all that night. She had 
been thinking of a thing which had agitated her mind 
a hundred times before, A hundred times on the 
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point of yielding, she had shrunk back from a sac- 
riiiGe which she felt was too much for her. Sha 
eould n't, in spite of his love and constancy, and hei 
owB acknowledged regard, respect, and gratitxido. 
What are benefits, what is constancy, or merit ? 0ns 
curl of a girl's ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will tiim 
the scale against them all in a minute. They did not 
weigh with Emmy more than with other women. She 
had tried them ; wanted to make them pass ; could 
not ; and the pitiless little woman had found a pre- 
text, and determined to be free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained 
admission to Amelia, instead of the cordial and affec- 
tionate greeting, to which he had been accustomed 
now for many a long day, he received the salutation 
of a curtsy, and of a little gloved hand, retracted the 
moment after it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to 
meet him with a smile and an extended hand. Dob- 
bin drew back rather confusedly. "I — I beg your 
pardon. Ma'am," he said ; " but I am bound to tell 
you that it is not as yoor friend that I am come 
here now." 

"Pooh! damn; don't let as have this sort of 
thing 1" Jos cried out, alarmed, and anxious to get 
rid of a scene. 

" I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against 
Eebecca ? " Amelia said in a low, clear voice with a 
slight quiver in it, and a very determined look about 
the eyes. 

" I will tMt have this sort of thing in my house," 
Jos again interposed. " I say I will not have it: and 
Dobbin, I beg, sir, you'll stop it." And he looked 
round trembling and turning very red, and gave a 
great puff, and made for his door. 
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"Dear friend!" Eebecca said with angelic sweet- 
ness, " do hear what Major Dobbin has to say against 
me." 

" I will not hear it, I say," sqneaked out Jo9 at the 
top of hia voice, and, gathering up his dressing^wn, 
he was gone. 

"We are only two women," Amelia said. "You 
can speak now, sir." 

"This manner towards me is one which scarcely 
becomes you, Amelia," the Major answered haughtily ; 
"nor I believe am I guilty of habitual harshness to 
women. It is not a pleasure to me to do the duty 
which I am come to do." 

"Pray proceed with it quickly, if yon please, Major 
Dobbin," said Amelia, who was more and more in a 
pet. The expression of Dobbin's face, as she spoke 
in this imperious manner, was not pleasant, 

"I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I 
must say it in your presence — that I think you — 
you ought not to form a member of the family of my 
friends. A lady who is separated from her husband, 
who travels not under her own name, who frequents 
public gaming-tables — " 

"It was to the ball I went," cried out Becky. 

" — Is not a fit companion for Mrs. Osborne and her 
son," Dobbin went on : " and I may add that there are 
people here who know you, and who profess to know 
that regarding your conduct, about which I don't even 
wish to speak before — before Mrs. Osborne." 

" Yours is a very modest and convenient sort of 
calumny, Major Dobbin," Kebeeca said. "You leave 
me under the weight of an accusation which, after all, 
is nnsaid. What is it ? Is it unfaitbfrdnesa to my 
husband ? I scorn it, and defy anybody to prove it 
— I defy you, I say. My honor is aa untouched aa 
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IwmifhH &r tliem emj daj. Let me go^ Emmy. It 
i» only to nppoae that I hare not met jou, and I am 
BO vofse to-daj than I iraa yesterday. It is only to 
•appose that the night is orer and the poor iramieier 
LB on Ijct way. Don't yon remember the eong we used 
to aing in old, dear old days ? I hare been wandering 
ever nnce then — a poor castaway, scorned for being 
miserable, and insnlt^d because I am alone. Let me 
go: roy stay here interferes with the plans of this 
gentleroaiL" 

" Inileed it does. Madam," said the Major. "If I 
have any authority in this house — " 

" Authority, none I " broke oat Amelia. " B«becca, 
you stay with me. / won't desert you, because you 
hare been persecuted, or insult you, because — be- 
cause Major Dobbin chooses to do so. Come away, 
dear." And the two women made towards theix 
door. 

William opened it. Aa they were going out, how- 
ever, he took Amelia's hand, and B^d — "Will you 
stay a moment and speak to me ? " 

" He wishes to speak to you away from me," s^d 
Becky, looking like a martyr. Amelia griped her 
hand in reply. 

" Upon my honor it is not about you that I am going 
to siwak," Dobbin aaid. " Come hack, Amelia," and she 
came. Dobbin bowed to Mrs, Crawley, as he shut the 
door upon her. Amelia looked at him, leaning against 
the glass : her face ajid her lips were quite white. 

" I was confused when I spoke just now," the 
Major eatd, after a pause ; " and I misused the word 
authority." 
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" Toil did," eud Amelia, with her teeth chattering. 

"At least I have olaims to be heard," Dobbin 
continned, 

" It is generouB to remind me of our obligations to 
you," the woman answerd. 

" The cl^ma I mean, are those left me by George's 
father," William said. 

" Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yes- 
terday. You know you did. And I will never for- 
give you. Never I " said Amelia. She shot out each 
little sentence in a tremor of anger and emotion. 

" You don't mean that, Amelia ? " William said, 
sadly, "You don't mean that these words, uttered 
in a hurried moment, are to weigh against a whole 
life's devotion ? I think that George's memory has 
not been injured by the way in which I have dealt 
with it, and if we are come to bandying reproaehea, 
I at least merit none from his widow and the mother 
of his son. Reflect, afterwards when — when you are 
at leisure, and your conscience will withdraw this 
accusation. It does even now." Amelia held down her 



" It is not that speech of yesterday," he continned, 
"which moves yon. That is but the pretest, Amelia, 
or I have loved you and watched you for fifteen years 
in vain. Have I not learned in that time to read all 
your feelings, and look into your thoughts ? I know 
what your heart is capable of: it can cling faithfully 
to a recollection, and cherish a fancy; but it can't 
feel such an attachment as mine deserves to mate 
with, and such as I would have won from a woman 
more generous thaii you. No, you are not worthy of 
the love which I have devoted to you, I knew all 
along that the prize I had set my life on was not 
wortii the winning; that I waa a fool, with fond fan- 
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( avay my all of truth and aidor 
Bgahut ytrar little f«eljJe remnant of love. I will bar- 
Kikin no more : I witlulraw. I tind no fault with yoa. 
Vou are very good-natured, and have done your best ; 
but you could n't — you could n't reach up to the height 
of the altachntent which I bore you, and which a 
loftier sout than yours might have been proud to 
■luva. Oood-by, Aiuelia I I have watched your 
■truggle. Lot it end. We are both weary of it." 

AiDttlia Btood Beared aiid silent as William thus 
Buddenly broke tlie chain by which she held him, 
and ilcclaretl his iudepejidenoe and superiority. He 
Lad ])1aced himself at her feet so long that the poor 
little woman had be«n accustomed to trample upon 
liiui. She did n't wish to marry him, but she wiahed 
to koop him. She wished to git-e him nothing, but 
that he shouhl give her all. It is a bargain not 
unfretiiioaitly levied in Iovq, 

Williiuu's sally had quite broken and cast her down. 
Btr assault was long stnc« over and beaten back. 

" Aiu I to tinderflbuid th^n, — that yon are goings 
away, — William ?" she said. 

He ptve a sad laugh. "I went once before," he 
aaid, " and came back after twelve years. We were 
young then, Amelia. Good-by. I have spent'enoogh 
of my life at this play." 

Wliilst tJiey bad be«o talking, the door into Mxs. 
OslMme's room bad opened ever so little; indeed, 
B««ky bad kept a hold of the handle, asd had toined 
it OB the instaiit vhea Dobbin quitted it; and she 
heard every word of the ooDversation that had pawed 
1vtwe«Q these two. " What a noble hoart that maa 
hafi," she thought. *'and how shannrfully that womaa 
pla.vs with it." She adminMl Doldiin ; the bore him 
no ranoor for th« part be bad taken affBinst her. It 
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ain't he a, rum one? Wliy — they're putting the 
horaes to Dob's carriage. Ib he going anjnvhRre ? " 

" Yes," said Emmy, "he is going on a journey." 

" Going a journey ; and when ia he coming back P" 

"He is — not coming back," answered Emmy. 

" Not coming back ! " cried out Georgy, jumping up, 
" Stay here, sir," roared out Jo8. " Stay, Georgy," 
said his motlier, with a very sad face. The boy 
stopped J kicked about the room ; jumped up and 
down from the window-seat with his knees, and 
showed every symptom of uneasiness and curiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage was atra])i>ed 
on. Francis came out with his master's sword, cane, 
and ombrella tied up together, and laid them in the 
well, and his desk and old tin cocked-liat case, which 
he placed under the seat. Francis brought out the 
stained old blue cloak lined with red camlet, which 
had wrapped the owner up any time these fifteen 
years, and had manchen Sturm erlebt, as a favorite 
song of those days said. It had been new for the 
campaign of Waterloo, and had covered George and 
William after the night of Quatre Bras. 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, 
then Francis, with more packages — final packages — 
then Major William, — Burcke wanted to kiss him. 
The Major was adored by all people with whom he 
had to do. It was with difficulty he could escape 
from this demonstratjon of attachment 

" By Jove, I triW go I " screamed out George. " GItb 
him this," said Becky, quite interested, and put a 
paper into the boy's hand. He had rushed down the 
stairs aud Sung across the street in a minute — the 
yellow postilion was cracking his whip gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released from 
the embraces of his landlord. George bounded iu 
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afterwards and flimg Ms arms round the Major's neck 
(as they saw from the window), and began asking him 
multiplied questions. Then he felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket and gave him a note. William seized at it 
rather eagerly, he opened it trembling, but instantly 
Mh countenance changed, and he tore the paper in two, 
and dropped it out of the carriage. He kissed Georgy 
on the head, and the boy got out, doubling his fists into 
his eyes, and with the aid of Francis. He lingered 
with his hand on the panel. Fort Schwager 1 The 
yellow jMjstiliou cracked his whip prodigiously, up 
Sprang Francis to the box, away went the sehimmels, 
and Dobbio with his head on his breast. He never 
looked up as they passed under Amelia's window : 
and Georgy, left alone in the street, burst out crying 
in the face of all the crowd, 

Emmy's maid heard him howling again during the 
night, and brought him some preserved apricots to 
console him. She mingled her lamentations with his. 
All the poor, all the humble, all honest folks, all good 
men who knew him, loved that kind-heai-ted and 
simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty? She 
had her picture of George for a consolation. 
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So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to 
please everybody j aud we know that she was eminent 
and successful as a practitioner in the art of giving 
pleasure. As for Jos, even iu that little interview 
in the garret at the Elephant Inn, she had found 
means to win back a great deal of his good-will. In 
the course of a week, the civilian was her sworn slave 
and frantic admirer. He didn't go to sleep after 
dinner, as his eustom was, in the much less lively 
society of Amelia. He drove out with Becky in his 
open carriage. He asked little parties aud invented 
festivities to do her honor. 

Tapeworm, the Charge d^ Affaires, who had abused 
her so cruelly, came to dine with Jos, and then came 
every clay to pay his respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, 
who was never very talkative, and more glum and 
Bilent than ever after Dobbin's depaiture, was quite 
forgotten when this superior genius made her appear- 
ance. The French minister was as much charmed 
with her as his English rival. The German ladies, 
never particularly squeamish as regards monils, es- 
pecially in English people, were delighted with the 
olevemess and wit of Mrs. Osborne's charming friend ; 
and though she did not ask to go to court, yet the 
most auguat and Transparent Personages there heard 
of her fascinations, and were quite curious to know 
her. When it became known that she was noble, of 
an ancient English family, that her husband was a 
Colonel of the Guard, Exeellenz and Governor of an 
island, only separated from his lady by one of those 
trifling differences which are of little account in a 
country where "Werther" is still read, and the 
" Wahlverwandschaften " of Goethe is considered an 
edifying moral book, nobody thought of refusing to 
lecelTQ her in the very highest society of the litile 
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Duchy ; and the ladies were even more ready to call 
her du, and to swear eternal friendship for her, than 
they had been to bestow the same inestimable benefits 
upon Amelia. Love and Liberty are interpreted by 
those simple Germans in a way which honest folks in 
Yorkshire and Somersetshire little understand; and 
a lady might, in some philosophic and civilized towns, 
be divorced ever so many times from her respective 
hosbands, and keep her character in society. Jos's 
house never was so pleasant since he had a house of 
his own, as Rebecca caused it to be. She sang, she 
played, she laughed, she talked in two or three lan- 
guages; she brought ever)-body to the house;. and 
she made iTos believe that it was his own great social 
talents and wit which gathered the society of the 
place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least 
mistress of her o^vn house, except when the bills were 
to be paid, Becky soon discovered the way to soothe 
and please her. She talked to her perpetually about 
Major Dobbin sent about his business, and made no 
scruple of declaring her admiration for that excellent, 
high-minded gentleman, and of telling Emmy that 
she had behaved most cruelly regarding him. Emmy 
defended her conduct, and showed that it was dictated 
only by the purest religious principles ; that a woman 
once, etc., and to such an angel as him whom she had 
had the good fortune to marry, was married forever ; 
but she had no objection to hear the Major praised 
as much as ever Becky chose to praise him ; and in- 
deed brought the conversation round to the Dobbin 
subject a score of times every day. 

Means were easily found to win the favor of Georgy 
and the servants. Amelia's maid, it lias been said, 
was heart and soul in favor of the generous Major. 
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Having at first disliked Becky for being the means of 
dismissing him from the presence of her mistress, 
she was reconciled to Mrs. Crawley subsequently, 
because the latter became William's most ardent ad- 
mirer and champion. And in those nightly conclaves 
in which the two ladies indulged after their parties, 
and while Miss Payne was " brushing their 'airs," as 
she called the yellow locks of the one, and the soft 
brown tresses of the other, this girl always put in her 
word for that dear good gentleman Major Dobbin. 
Her advocacy did not make Amelia angry any more 
than Bebecca'a admiration of him. She made Geoi^ 
write to him constantly, and persisted in sending 
Mamma's kind love in a postscript. And as she 
looked at lier husband's portrait of nights, it no 
longer reproached her — perhaps she reproached it, 
now William was gone. 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. 
She was very distraite, nervous, silent, and ill to please. 
The family had never known her so peevish. She 
grew pale and ilL She used to try and sing certain 
songs ("Einsam bin ich nicht alleine," was one of 
them ; that tender love-song of Weber's, which, in 
old-fashioned days, young ladies, and when you were 
scarcely bom, showed that those who lived before you 
knew too how to love and to sing) ; — certain songs, 
I say, to which the Major wa^ partial ; aud as she 
warbled them In the twilight la the drawing-room, she 
would break off in the midst of the song, and walk 
into her neighboring apartment, and there, no doubt, 
take refuge in the miniature of her husband. 

Some hooks still subsisted, after Dobbin's departure, 
with his name written in tliem ; a Germ:ui Dictionary, 
for instance, with " William Dobbin, — th Keg.," in the 
fly-leaf; a guide-book with his initials, and one or two 
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other volumes which belonged to the Major. Emmy 
cleared these away, and put them on tiie drawers, 
where she placed her work-box, her desk, her Bible, 
and Prayer-book, under the pictures of the two (Georges. 
And the Major, on going away, having left his gloves 
behind him, it is a fact that Greorgy, rummaging his 
mother's desk some time afterwards, found the gloves 
neatly folded up, and put away in what they call the 
secret drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there a g^reat 
deal, Emmy^s chief pleasure in the summer evenings 
was to take long walks with Qeorgy (during which 
Bebecca was left to the society of Mr. Joseph), and 
then the mother and son used to talk about the Major 
in a way which even made the boy smile. She told 
him that she thought Major William was the best mazi 
in all the world; the gentlest and the kindest, the 
bravest and the humblest. Over and over i^ain, she 
told him how they owed everything which they pos- 
sessed in the world to that kind friend's benevolent 
care of them ; how he had befriended them all through 
their poverty and misfortunes; watched over them 
when nobody cared for them ; how all his comrades 
admired him though he never spoke of his own gal- 
hmt actions ; how Georgy's father trusted him beyond 
all other men, and ha^l been constantly befriended by 
the good William. "Why, when your papa was a 
little boy," she said, " he often told me that it was 
William who defended him against a tyrant at the 
school where they were ; and their friendship never 
ceased from that day until the last, when your dear 
father fell.-' 

"Did Dobbin kill the man who killed Papa?" 
Georg\' said. "I'm sure he did, or he would if he 
could have caught him ; would n't he, Mother ? When 
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the army, won't I hate the French?— that 'a 



I'm t 
all." 

In SQch colloquies the mother and the child passed 
a great deal of their time together. The artless woman 
had made a confidant of the hoy. He was as mach 
William's friend as everybody else who knew him 
welL 

By the way, Mt3. Becky, not to be behind-hand in 
sentiment, had got a miniature too hanging up in het 
room, to the surprise and amusement of most people, 
and the delight of the original, who was no other than 
our friend Jos. On her first coming to favor the Sed- 
leys with a visit, the little woman, who had arrived 
with a remarkably small shabby kit, was perhaps 
ashamed of the meanness of her trunks and band- 
boxes, and often spoke with great respect about het 
bagga^ left behind at Leipzig, which she must have 
from that city. When a traveller talks to you per- 
petually about the splendor of his luggage, which he 
does not happen to have with him ; my son, beware 
of that traveller! He is, ten to one, an impostor, 

Seither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim. 
It seemed to them of no consequence whether Becky 
had a quantity of very tine clothes in invisible trunks ; 
but as her present supply was exceedingly shabby, 
Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, or took her 
to the best milliner in the town, and there fitted hei 
out. It was no more torn collars now, I promise you, 
and faJ,led silks trailing off at the shoulder, Becky 
changed her habits with her situation in life — the 
rouge-pot was suspended — another excitement to 
which she had accustomed herself was also put aside, 
or at least only indulged in in privacy ; as when she 
was prevailed on by Jos of a summer evening, Emmy 
and the boy being absent on their walks, to take a lit- 
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tie spirit-and-wster. But if she did not indulge — the 
courier did : that rasc^ Kirsch could not be kept from 
the bottle, nor could he tell hour much he took when 
he applied to it. He vias sometimes surprised faiio- 
self at the way in which Mr. Sedley's cognao dimin- 
ished. Well, well ; this is a painful subject. Becky 
did not very likely indulge so much as she used before 
she entered a decorous &mily. 

At last the much-bragged-about boses arrived from 
Leipzig, — three of them not by any means large or 
splenditl ; — nor did Becky appear to take out any 
sort of dresses or ornaments from the boxes when 
they did arrive. But out of one, which contained a 
mass of her papers (it was that very box which Raw- 
don Crawley had ransacked in his furious hunt for 
Becky's concealed money), she took a picture with 
great glee, which she pinned up in her room, and to 
which she introduced Jos. It was the portrait of a 
gentleman in pencil, his face having the advantage of 
being painted up in pink. He was riding on an ele- 
phant away from some cocoanut-trees, and a pagoda: 
it was an Eastern scene. 

"Gfod bless my soul, it is my portrait," Jos cried 
out. It was he indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, 
in a nankeen jacket of the cut of 1804 It was the 
old picture that used to hang up in Bussell Square. 

" I bought it," said Becky, in a voice trembling with 
emotion ; " I went to see if I could bo of any use to 
my kind friends. I have never parted with that pict- 
ure — I never vrill." 

" Won't you ? " Jos cried, with a look of unuttera- 
ble rapture and satisfaction. "Did you really now 
value it for my sake 7 " 

" You know I did, well enough," said Becky ; " but 
why speak, — why think, — why look back I It is 
too late now I " 
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That evening'a conversation was delicious for Jos. 
Emmy only came in to go to bed very tired and un- 
well. Jos and his fait guest had a charming tits^- 
tete, and his sister could hear, as she lay awake lu 
her adjoining chamber, Kebecca singing over to Job 
the old songa of 1816. He did not sleep, for a won- 
der, that night, any more than Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in 
Loudon ; Jos, who read the incomparable " Galignani " 
(the exile's best friend) through every day, used to 
favor the ladies with extracts from his paper during 
their breakfast. Every week in this paper there is a 
full account of military movements, in which Jos, as 
a man who had seen service, was especially interested. 
On one occasion he read out — "Arrival of the — th 
regiment Gravesend, June 20. The ' Kamchunder,' 
East Indiaman, came into the river this morning, hav- 
ing on board fourteen officers, and one hundred and 
thirty-two rank and file of this gallant corps. They 
have been absent from England fourteen years, having 
been erabai'ked the year after Waterloo, in which 
glorious conflict they took an active part, and having 
subsequently distinguished themselves in the. Bur- 
mese war. The veteran colonel, Sir Michael O'Dowd, 
K,C,B., with his lady and sister, landed here yester- 
day, with Captains Posky, Stubble, Maoraw, Malony ; 
Lieutenants Smith, Jones, Thompson, F. Thomson; 
Ensigns Hicks and Grady ; the band on the pier play- 
ing the national anthem, and the crowd loudly cheer- 
ing the gallant veterans as they went into Wayte's 
hotel, where a sumptuous banquet was provided for 
the defenders of Old England. During the repast, 
which we need not say was served up in Wayte's best 
style, the cheering continued so enthusiastically, that 
Lady O'Dowd and the Colonel oame forward to the 
-U 
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balcony, and drank the healths of their fellow-coun- 
trymen in a bumper of Wayte's best claret." 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief annouace- 
ment — Major Dobbin had joined the — th regiment 
at Chatham 1 and subsequently he promulgated ac- 
counts o£ the presentations at the Drawing-room, of 
Colonel Sir Michael O^Dowd, K.C.B., Lady O'Dowd 
(by Mrs. Molloy Malony of Ballymalony), and Misa 
Glorvina O'Dowd (by Lady O'Dowd). Almost directly 
after this, Dobbin's name appeared among the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels : for old Marshall Tiptoff had died 
during the passage of the — th from Madras, and the 
Sovereign was pleased to advance Colonel Sir Michael 
O'Dowd to the tank of Major-General on his return to 
England, with an intimation that he should be Colonel 
of the distinguished regiment which he had so long 
commanded. 

Amelia had been made aware of some of these 
movements. The correspondence between Geoi^e and 
his guardian had not ceased by any means: William 
had even written once or twice to her since his depatt- 
Qre, but in a manner so unconstrainedly cold, that the 
poor woman felt now in her turn that she hod lost 
her power over him, and that, as he had said, he waa 
free. He bad left her, and she was wretched. The 
memory of his almost countless services, and loEtj 
and affectionate regard, now presented itself to her, 
and rebuked her day and night. She brooded over 
those pecollectiona according to her wontj saw the 
purity and beauty of the affection with which she had 
trifled, and reproached herself for having flung away 
Buch a treasure. 

It was gone indeed. William had spent it all out. 
He loved her no more, he thought, as he had loved 
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her. He never could again. That sort of regard, 
wliieh he had proffered to her for so many faithful 
years, can't be flung dovra and shattered, and mended 
BO as to show no scars. The little heedless tyrant had 
80 destroyed it. No, William thought again and again, 
"It was myself I deluded, and persisted in cajoling; 
had she been worthy of the love I gave her, she would 
have returned it long ago. It was a fond mistake. 
Is n't the whole course of life made up of such 1 and 
suppose I had won her, should I not have been disen- 
chanted the day after my victory ? Why pine, or be 
ashamed of my defeat ? " The more he thought of 
this long passage of his life, the more clearly he saw 
his deception. " I '11 go into harness again," he said, 
" and do my dutj' in that state of life in which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me. I will see that the but- 
tons of the recruits are properly bright, and that the 
sergeants make no mistakes in their accounts. I will 
dine at mess, and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling 
his stories. When I am old and broken, I will go on 
half-pay, and my old sisters shall scold me. I have 
' geliebt and gelebet ' as the girl in ' Wallenstein ' says. 
I am done. — Pay the bills, and get me a cigar : find 
out what there is at the play to-night, Francis ; to- 
morrow w.e cross by the ' Batavier.' " He made the 
above speech, whereof Francis only heard the last two 
lines, pacing up and down the Boompjes at Rotterdam. 
The " Batavier " was lying in the basin. He could 
see the place on the quarter-deck, where he and Emmy 
had sat on the happy voyage out. What had that little 
Mrs. Crawley to say to him ? Psha I to-morrow we will 
put to sea, and return to England, home, and duty I 

After June all the little court society of Pumper- 
nickel used to separate, according to the German plan, 
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and make for a hundred watering-places, where t 
drank at the welU ; rode upon donkeys ; gambled at 
the redotttes, if they had money and a. mind ; rushed 
with hundreds of their kind, to gormandize at the tailet 
d'hote ; and idled away the summer. The English di- 
plomatiata went oS to Toeplitz and Kissengen, their 
French rivals shut up their ChancelUrie and whisked 
away to their darling Boulevard de Gand. The Trans- 
parent reigning family took too to the waters, or re- 
tired to their hunting-lodges. Everybody went away 
having any pretensions to politeness, and, of course, 
with them. Doctor von Glauber, the court doctor, and 
his Baroness. The seasons for the baths were the 
most productive periods of the doctor's practice — he 
united business with pleasure, and his chief place of 
resort was Ostend, which is much frequented by Ger- 
mans, and where the doctor treated himself and hia 
spouse to what he called a " dib " in the sea. 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regular milch 
cow to the doctor, and he easily persuaded the civilian, 
both for his own health's sake and that of bis charm- 
ing sister, which was really very much shattered, to 
pass the summer at that hideous seaport town. 
Emmy did not care where slie went much. Georgy 
jumped at the idea of a move. As for Becky, she 
came as a matter of course in the fourth place inside 
of the fine barouche Mr. Jos had bought : the two do- 
mestics being on the box in front. She might have 
some misgivings about the friends whom she should 
meet at Ostend, and who might be likely to tell ugly 
stories — but bah ! she was strong enough to hold her 
own. She had cast such an anchor in Jos now as 
would require a strong storm to shake. That inci- 
dent of the picture had finished him. Becky took 
down her elephant, and put it into the little box 
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which she had had from Amelia ever so many years 
ago. Emmy also came oiF with her Lares, — her two 
pictures, — and the party, finally, were lodged in an 
exceedingly dear and uncomfortable house at Oatend. 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what 
good she could from them, and though scores of 
people of Becky's acquaintance passed her and cut 
her, yet Mrs. Osborne, who walked about with her, 
and who knew nobody, was not aware of the treat- 
ment experienced by the friend whom she had choaen 
80 judiciously as a companion; indeed, Becky never 
thought fit to tell hei what was posing under hei 
innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's acquaintances, 
however, acknowledged her readily enough, — perhaps 
more readily than she would have desired. Among 
those were Major Loder (unattached), and Captain 
Eook (late of the Rifles), who might be seen any day 
on the Dyke, smoking and staring at the women, and 
who speedily got an introduction to the hospitable 
board and select circle of Mr, Joseph Sedley. In fact, 
they would take no denial; they burst into the house 
whether Becky was at home or not, walked into Mrs. 
Osborne's drawing-room, which they perfumed with 
their coats and mustachioa, called Jos "old buck," 
and invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and drank 
for long hours there. 

" What can they mean ? " asked Georgy, who did 
not like these gentlemen. " I heard the Major say to 
Mrs. Crawley yesterday, 'No, no, Becky, you sha'n't 
keep the old buck to yourself. We must have the 
bones in, or dammy, I '11 split.' What could the Major 
mean. Mamma ? " 

"Major! don't call htm Major!" Emmy said. 
"I 'm sure I can't tell what he meant." His presence 
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and that of his friend inspired the little lady witl 
tolerable terror and aversion. They paid her tipsy 
compliments ; they leered at her over the dinner- 
table. And the Captain made her advances that filled 
her with sickening dismay, nor would she ever see 
him unless she had George by her side, 

fiebecca, to do her justice, never would let either of 
these men remain alone with Amelia ; the Major was 
disengaged too, and swore he would be the winner of 
her. A couple of ruttians were fighting for this inno- 
cent creature, gambling for her at her own table ; and 
though she was not aware of the rascals' designs upon 
her, yet she felt a horror and uneasiness in their pres- 
ence, and longed to fly. 

She besought, she entreated Joa to go. Not he. 
He was slow of movement, tied to his doctor, and per- 
haps to some other leading-strings. At least Becky 
was not anxious to go to England. 

At last she took a great resolution — made the 
great plunge. She wrote off a letter to a friend 
whom she had on the other side of the water ; a letter 
about which she did not speak a word to anybody, 
which she carried herself to the post under her shawl, 
nor was any remark made about it; only that she 
looked very much flushed and agitated when Georgy 
met her; and she kissed him and hung over him a 
great deal that night. She did not come out of her 
room after her return from her walk. Becky thought 
it was Major Loder and the Captain who frightened 
her. 

"She mustn't stop here," Becky reasoned with her- 
self. " She must go away, the silly little fool. She 
is still whimpering after that gaby of a husband — 
dead (and served right 1 ) these fifteen years. She 
Bha'nt marry either of tJiese men. It 's too bad of 
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Loder. No ; she shall many the bamboo cane, 1 '11 
settle it this very night." 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private 
apartment, and found that lady in the company of her 
miniatures, and in a most melancholy and nervous 
eondition. She laid down the cup of te^ 

" Thank yon," aaid Amelia. 

" Listen to me, Amelia," said Becky, marching up 
and down the room before the other, and surveying 
her with a sort of contemptuous kindness. " I want 
to talk to you. You must go away from here and 
from the impertinences of these men, I won't have 
you harassed by them : and they will insult you if 
you stay. I tell you they are rascals ; men fit to send 
to the hulks. Never mind how I know them. I 
know everj'body. Jos can't protect you, he is too 
weak, and wants a protector himself. Yon are no 
more fit to live in the world than a baby in arms. 
You must marry, or you and your precious boy will 
go to ruin. You must have a husband, yoii fool ; and 
one of the best gentlemen I ever saw has offered you 
a hundred times, and you have rejected him, you siJly, 
heai-tless, ungrateful little creature ! " 

" rtried — I tried my beat, indeed I did, Rebecca," 
said Amelia, deprecatingly, "but I couldn't for- 
get — " and she finished the sentence by looking up 
at the portrait. 

" Could n't forget him I " cried out Becky, " that 
selfish humbug, that low-bred cockney-dandy, that 
padded booby, who had neither wit, nor manners, nor 
heart, and was no more to be compared to your friend 
with the bamboo cane than you are to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Why, the man was weary of you, and would 
have jilted you, but that Dobbin forced him to keep 
his word. He owned it to me. He never cared for 
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you. He used to sneer aboat yon to me, time aftei 
time ; and made lore to me the week aftei he married 
yon." 

" It *8 false I It 'a faise I Rebecca," cried out Amelia, 
Btarting up. 

" Look there, yoa fool," Becky said, still with pro- 
voking good-humor, and taking a little paper out of 
her belt, she opened it aud flung it into Emmy's lap. 
" Ton know his handwriting. He wrote that to me — 
wanted me to run away with him — gave it me under 
your nose, the day before he was shot — and served 
him right ! " Becky repeated, 

Emmy did not hear her ; she was looking at the let- 
ter. It was that which George had put into the bou- 
quet and given to Becky on the night of the Duchess 
of Richmond's balL It was as she said : the foolish 
young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy's head sank down, and for almost the last 
time in which she shall be called upon to weep io this 
history, she commenced that work. Her head fell to 
her bosom, and her hands went up to her eyes ; and 
there for a while, she gave way to her emotions, as 
Becky stood on and regarded her. Who shall analyze 
those tears, and say whether they were swefet or 
bitter? Was she most grieved, because the idol of 
her life was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, 
or indignant that her love had been so despised, or 
glad because the barrier was removed which modesty 
had placed between her and a new, a real affection ? 
"There is nothing to forbid me now," she thought. 
" I may love him with all my heart now. Oh, I will, 
1 will, if he will but let me, aud forgive me." I 
believe it was this feeling rushed over ail the others 
which agitated that gentle little bosom. 

Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected 
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—the other soothed and kissed her — araremarkof 
sympathy with Mrs. Becky. She treated Emmy like 
a child, aud patted her head. " And now let us get 
pen and ink, and write to him to come tliis minute," 
she Baid. 

"I — I wrote to him this morning," Emmy said, 
blushing exceedingly. Becky screamed with laughter 
— " Un higlietto" she sang out with Kosina, " eecolo 
quh!" — the whole house echoed with her shrill 
Binging. 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the 
day was rainy and gusty, and Amelia had had an ex- 
ceedingly wakeful night, listening to the wind roaring, 
and pitying all travellers hy land and by water, yet 
she got up early, and insisted upon taking a walk on 
the Dyke with Georgy ; and there she paced as the 
rain beat into her face, and she looked out westward 
across the dark sea-line, and over the swollen bil- 
lows which came tumbling and frothing to the shore. 
Neither spoke much, except now and theu, when the 
boy said a few words to his timid companion, indica^ 
tiTe of sympathy and protection. 

" I hope he won't cross in such weather," Emmy said. 

"I bet ten to one he does," the boy answered. 
"Look, Mother, there's the smoke of the steamer." 
It was that signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under weigh, he might 
not be on board ; he might not have got the letter j he 
might not choose to come. — A hundred fears poured 
one over the other into the little heart, as fast as the 
waves on to the Dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy 
had a dandy telescope, and got the vessel under 
view in the most skilful manner. And he made ap- 
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prgpriate nautical commenta upon the manner of the 
approach of the steajner as she came nearer and nearer, 
dipping and rising in the water. The signal of an 
English steamer in sight went fluttering up to the 
mast on the pier, I dare say Mrs. Amelia's heart was 
in a similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over 
George's shoulder, but she could make nothing of it. 
She only saw a black eclipse bobbing up and down 
before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel, 
" How she does pitch ! " be said, " There goes a wave 
slap over her bows. There 's only two people on deck 
besides the steersman. "There 's a man lying down, 
and a — chap in a — cloak with a — Hooray! — It's 
Dob by Jingo I " He clapped to the telescope and 
flung his arms round his mother. As for that lady : 
let us say what she did in the words of a favorite poet 
— Aonpi'otv ytXairao-a. She was sure it was William. 
It could be no other. What she had said about hop- 
ing that he would not come was all hypocrisy. Of 
course he would come: what could he do else but 
come ? She knew he would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they 
went in to meet her at the landing-place at the quay, 
Emmy's knees trembled so that she scarcely could run. 
She would have liked to kneel down and say her pray- 
ers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, she would be 
all her life saying them t 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside 
of the quay there were no idlers abroad ; scarcely even 
a commissioner on the lookout for the few passengers 
in the steamer. That young scapegrace George had 
fled too : and as the gentleman in the old cloak lined 
with red stuff stepped on to the shore, there was 
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scarcely any one present to see what took place, which 
was briefly this : 

A lady in. a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with 
her two little hands out before her, went up to him, 
and in the next minute she had altogether disappeared 
under the folds of the old cloak, and was kissing one 
of his hands with all her might ; whilst the other, I 
suppose, was engaged in holding her to hia heart 
(which her head just about reached) and in prevent- 
ing her from tumbling down. She was murmuring 
something about — forgive — dear William — dear, 
dear, dearest friend — kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth 
— and in fact went on under the cloak in an absurd 



"When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight 
hold of one of William's hands, and looked up in hia 
face. It was full of sadness and tender love and 
pity. She understood its reproach and hung down 
her head. 

"It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia," he 
said. 

" You will never go again, William." 

"So, never," he answered: and pressed the dear 
little soul once more to hia heart. 

As they issued out of the Custora-houae precincts, 
Georgy broke out on them, with his telescope up to 
his eye, and a loud laugh of welcome ; he danced 
round the couple, and performed many facetious 
antics as he led them up to the house. Jos was n't 
up yet J Becky not visible (though she looked at them 
through the blinds), Georgy ran off to see about 
breakfast. Einmy, whose shawl and bonnet were off 
in the pass^e in the hands of Miss Payne, now went 
to undo the clasp of William's cloak, and — we 
will, if yott please, go with George, and look after 
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bnakfart for the ColooeL The Tessel is in port. He 
has got the prize he has been bying for all his llfe^ 
The bird has oome in at last There it is with its 
head OB his sboolder, billing and cooing close up to 
hi* bew^ with Boft ontstretched fluttering wings. 
This is what he has asked for erery day and hoar 
fat eighteen years. This is what he pined after. 
Here it is — the gommit, the end — the last page of 
the third volume. Good-by, Colonel — God bless 
yon, honest William ! — Farewell, dear Amelia — 
Grow green again, tender little parasite, round the 
n^ged old oak to which yon ding I 



Perhaps it was oompnnction towards the kind and 
simple creature, who had been the first in life to de- 
fend her, perhaps it was a dislike to all such senti- 
mental scenes, — but Bebecca, satisfied mth her part 
of the transaction, never presented herself before 
Colonel Dobbin and the lady whom he married. 
" Particular business," she said, took her to Bruges, 
whither she went; and only Georgy and his uncle 
were present at the marriage ceremony. ^Vhen it 
was over, and Georgy had rejoined his parents, Mrs. 
Becky returned (jnat for a few days) to comfort the 
solitary bachelor, Joseph Sedley. He preferred a 
continental life, he said, and declined to join in 
housekeeping with his sister and her husband. 

Emmy was very glad in her heart to think that she 
had written to her husband before she read or knew 
of that letter of George's. "I knew it all along," 
William said ; " but could I use that weapon against 
the [XKir fellow's memory ? It was that which made 
me BufFer so when you — " 

"Never speak of that day again," Emmy cried out. 
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so contrite and humble, that William turned off the 
conversation, by his account of Glorvina and dear old 
Peggy O'Dowd, with whom he was sitting when the 
letter of recall reached him. " If you had n't sent 
for me," he added with a laugh, " who knows what 
Crlorvina's name might be now ? " 

At present it is Glorvina Posky {now Mrs. Major 
Posky), she took him on the death of his first wife, 
having resolved never to marry out of the regiment. 
Lady O'Dowd is also so attached to it that, she says, 
if anything were to happen to Mick, bedad she 'd 
come baek and marry some of 'em. But the Major- 
General is quite well, and lives in great splendor at 
O'Dowdstown, with a pack of beagles, and (with the 
exception of j)erhap3 their neighbor, Hoggarty of 
Castle Hoggarty) he is the first man of liis county. 
Her ladyship still dances jigs, and insisted on stand- 
ing up with the Master of the Horse at the Lord 
Lieutenant's last ball. Both she and Glorvina de- 
clared that Dobbin had used the latter sheamfuUy, 
but Posky falling in, Glorvina was consoled, and a 
beautiful turban from Paris appeased the wrath of 
Lady O'Dowd. 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, which 
he did immediately after his marriage, he rented a 
pretty little country place in Hampshire, not far 
from Queen's Crawley, where, after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, Sir Pitt and his family constantly resided 
now. All idea of a Peerage was out of the question, 
the Baronet's two seats in Parliament being lost. He 
was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that catas- 
trophe, failed in his health, and prophesied the speedy 
ruin of the Empire, 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends 
— there was a perpetual crossing of pony<haisea 
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between the H.ill and the Evergreens, the Colonera 
place (rented of his friend Major Ponto, who was 
abroad with his family). Her ladyship was god- 
mother to Mrs. Dobbin's child, which bore her name, 
and was christened by the Rev. James Crawley, who 
sncceeded his father in the living ; and a pretty close 
friendship subsisted between the two lads, George and 
Rawdon, who hunted and shot together in the vaca- 
tions, were both entered of the same College at Cam- 
bridge, and quarrelled with each other about Lady 
Jane's daughter, with whom they were both, of 
course, in love. A match between George aud that 
youi^ lady was long a favorite scheme of both the 
matrons, though I have heard that Miss Crawley 
herself inclined towards her cousin. 

Mrs. liawdon Crawley's name was never mentioned 
by either family. There were reasons why all should 
be silent regarding her. For wherever Mr. Joseph 
Sedley went, she travelled likewise ; and that infat- 
uated man seemed to be entirely her slave. The 
Colonel's lawyers informeil him that his brother-in- 
law had effected a heavy insurance upon his life, 
whence it was probable that he had been raising 
money to discharge debts, He procured prolonged 
leave of absence from the East India House, and 
indeed his infirrfities were daily increasing. 

On liearing the news about the insurance, Amelia, 
is a good deal of alarm, entreated her husband to go 
to Brussels, where Jos then was, and inquire into the 
state of his affairs. The Colonel quitted home with 
reluctance (for he was deeply immersed in his " History 
of the Punjaub," which still occupies him, and much 
alarmed about his little daughter, whom he idolizes, 
and who was just recovering from the chicken-pox), 
and went to Brussels and found Jos living at one of 
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the enormoua hotels in that city. Mrs. Crawley, who 
had her carriage, gave entertainmeiits, and lived in 
a very genteel manner, occupied another suite of 
apartments in the same hotel. 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that 
lady, or even think proper to notify his arrival at 
Brussels, except privately to Jos hy a message 
through his valet Jos hegged the Colonel to come 
and see him that night, when Mrs, Crawley would be 
at a soiree, and when they could meet alone. He 
found his brother-in-law in a condition of pitiable in- 
firmity; and dreadfully afraid of Eebecca, though 
eager in his praises of her. She tended him through 
a series of unheard-of illnesses, with a fidelity most 
admirable. She had been a daughter to him. "But 
— but — oh, for God's sake, do come and live near 
me, and — and — see me sometimes," whimpered out 
the unfortunate man. 

The Colonel's brow darkened at this. "We can't, 
Jos," he said. "Considering the circumstances, 
Amelia can't visit you." 

" I swear to you — I swear to you on the Bible," 
gasped out Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, "that 
ahe is as innocent as a child, as spotless as your 

" It may be so," said the Colonel, gloomily ; " but 
Emmy can't come to you. Be a man, Jos ; break off 
this disreputable connection. Come home to your 
family. We hear your affairs are involved." 

"Involved!" cried Jos, "'WTio haa told such 
calumnies ? All my money is placed out most advan- 
tageously. Mrs. Crawley — that ia — I mean, — it is 
laid out to the best interest" 

" You are not in debt, then ? Why did you inaare 
your life ? " 
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" I thought — a little present to her — in case any- 
thing happened ; and you know my health is so deli- 
cate — common gratitude you know — and I intend to 
leave all my money to you — and I can spare it out 
of my income, indeed I can," cried out William's 
weak brother-in-law. 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once— to go 
back to India, whither Mrs. Crawley could not follow 
him ; to do anything to break off a connection wliioh 
might have the most fatal consequences to him. 

Job clasped his hands, and cried, — " He would go 
back to India. He would do anything: only he must 
have time : they must n't say anything to Mrs. Craw- 
ley: — she'd — she'd kill me if she knew it. You 
don't know what a terrible woman she is," the poor 
wretch said. 

"Then, why not come away with me?" said Dob- 
bin in reply; but Jos had not the courage, "He 
would see Dobbin again in the morning ; he must on 
no account say that he had been there. He must go 
now, Becky might come in," And Dobbin quitted 
him full of forebodings. 

He never saw Joa more. Three months afterwards 
Joseph Sedley died at Aix-larChapelle. It was found 
that all his property had been muddled away in spec- 
ulations, and was represented by valueless aliares in 
different bubble companies. All his available assets 
were the two thousand pounds for which his life was 
insured, and which were left equally between his be- 
loved "sister Amelia, wife of, etc., and his friend and 
invaluable attendant during sickness, Eebecea, wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Bawdon Crawley, C.B.," who 
was appointed administratrix. 

The solicitor of the Insurance Company swore it 
was the blackest case that ever had come before him; 
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talked of sending; a, commiaaion to Aix to sxamine in- 
to the death, and the Coinpany refused payment of 
the policy. But Mrs., or Lady Crawley, aa she styled 
herself, came to town at once (attended with her Boli> 
citors, Messrs. Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, of Tlia- 
vies Inn), and dared the Company to refuse the 
pajToent. They invited examination, they declared 
that she was the object of an infamous conspiracy, 
which bad been pursuing her all through life, and 
triumphed finally. The money was paid, and her 
oharacter established, but Colonel Dobbin sont back 
his share of the legacy to the Insurance Office, and 
rigidly declined to hold aoy communication with 
Eebecca, 

She never was Indy Crawfey, though she continued 
BO to call herself. His Excellency Colonel Bawdon 
Crawley died of yellow fever at Coventry Island, 
most deeply beloved and deplored, and six weekB 
before the demise of his brother, Sir Pitt. The es- 
tate consequently devolved upon the present Sir 
£awdon Crawley. Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he 
makes a liberal allowance ; and who, besides, appears 
to be very wealthy. The Baronet lives entirely at 
Queen's Crawley, with Lady Jane and her daughter ; 
whilst Bebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly hangs about 
Bath and Cheltenham, where a very sti'ong party of 
excellent people consider her to be 'a most injured 
woman. She haa her enemies. Who has not ? Her 
life is her answer to them. She busies herself in 
works of piety. She goes to church, and nev^ 
without a footman. Her name is in all the Cliarity 
Lists. The Destitute Orange-girl, the Neglected 
Washerwoman, the Distressed Muffin-man. find in 
her a fast and generous friend. She ia always hav- 
»ot, in, — 15 
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ing stalls at Fancy Fairs for the benefit of these hap- 
less beings. Emmy, her children, and the Colonel, 
eoming to London some time back, found themselves 
Baddenlj before her at one of these £airs. She cast 
down her eyes demurely and smiled as they started 
away from her; Emmy skurrying off on the arm of 
George (now grown a dashing young gentleman), and 
the Colonel seizing up his little Janey of whom he is 
fonder than of anything in the world — fonder ereo 
than of his " History of the Pnnjanb." 

" Fonder than he is of me," Emmy thinks, with a 
sigh. But he neyer said a word to Amelia that was 
not kind and gentle; or thought of a want of hers that 
he did not try to gratify. 

Ah I Faniiat Tanitaluml which of u8 is happy in 
this world ? Which of us has his desire ? or haring 
it, is satisfied? — come, children, let us shut up the 
box and the puppets, for oar play is played oat. 
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Who shall be the hero of this tale 1 Not I who 
write it. I am but the Chorus of the Play. I make 
remarks on the conduct of the characters : I narrate 
their simple story. There is love and marriage in it: 
there is grief and disappointment : the scene is in the 
parlor, and the region beneath the parlor. No : it 
may be the parlor and kitchen, in this instance, are on 
the same level. There is no high life, unless, to be 
sure, you call a baronet's widow a lady in high life ; 
and some ladies may be, while some certainly are not. 
I don't think there 's a villain in the whole perform- 
ance. There is an abominable seliish old woman, cer- 
tainly; an old highway robber; an old sponger on 
other people's kindness ; an old haunter of Bath and 
Cheltenham boarding-houses (about which how can I 
know anything, never having been in a boarding- 
house at Bath or Cheltenham in my life?); an old 
swindler of tradesmen, tyrant of servants, bully of 
the poor — who. to be sure, might do duty for a vil- 
lain, but she considers herself as virtuous a woman as 
ever was bom. The heroine is not faultless (ah I that 
will be a great relief to Bome folks, for many writers' 
I women aie, you know, so very insipid). The 



of it, and refuse to be separated from it). I say, 
when Lovel'B wife began to show me that she was 
tired of my company, I made myself scarce : used to 
pretend to be engaged when Fred faintly asked me to 
Slirublands ; to accept his meek apologies, proposals 
to dine en gar^on at Greenwich, the club, and so forth ; 
and never visit upon him my wrath at his wife's in- 
difference — for, after all, he had been my friend at 
many a pinch : he never stinted at " Harts's " or 
" Lovegrove's," and always made a point of having 
the wine I liked, never mind wliat the price waa. As 
for his wife, there was, assuredly, no love lost between 
us — I thought her a lean, scraggy, lackadaisical, 
egotistical, consequential, Insipid creature : and as for 
his mother-in-law, who stayed at Fred's as long and as 
often as her daughter would endure her, has any one 
who ever knew that notorious old Lady Baker at Bath, 
at Cheltenham, at Brighton, — wherever trumps and 
frumps were found together ; wherever scandal was 
cackled; wherever fly-blown reputations were assem- 
bled, and dowagers with damaged titles trod over 
each other for the paa ; — who, I say, ever had a good 
word for that old woman ? TrVhat party was not 
bored where she appeared? What tradesman was 
not done with whom she dealt ? I wish with all my 
heart I was about to narrate a story with a good 
mother-in-law for a character ; but then you know, my 
dear madam, all good women in novels are insipid. 
This woman certainly was not. She was not only not 
insipid, but exceedingly bad-tasted. She had a foul, 
loud tongue, a stupid head, a bad temper, an im- 
mense pride and arrogance, an extravagant son, and 
very little money. Can I say much more of a woman 
than this ? Aha 1 my good Lady Baker 1 I was a 
: &uj&t, was I? — I was leading Fred into 
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smoking, drinking, and low bachelor habits, was I? 
I, his old friend, who have borrowed money from him 
any time these twenty years, was not fit company for 
you and your precious daughter ? Indeed I / paid 
the money I borrowed from him like a man ; but did 
you ever pay him, I should like to know ? When 
Jlrs. Lovel was in the first column of " The Times," 
then Fred and I used to go off to Greenwich and 
Blackwall, as I said; then his kind old heart was 
allowed to feel for his friend ; th&n, vre could have the 
other bottle of claret without the appearance of Bed- 
ford and the coffee, which in Mrs. L.'s time used to be 
Bent in to us before we could ring for a second bottle, 
although she and Lady Baker had had three glasses 
each out of the first. Three full glasses each, I give 
you my word I No, Madam, it was your turn to bully 
me once — now it is mine and I use it. No, yon old 
catamaran, though you pretend you never read novels, 
some of your confounded good-natured friends will let 
you know of this one. Here you are, do you hear ? 
Here you shall be shown up. And so I intend to 
show up other women and other men who have of- 
fended me. Is one to be subject to slights and scorn, 
and not have revenge ? liindnesses are easily for- 
gotten ; but injuries ! — what worthy man does not 
keep those in mind ? 

Before entering ujwn the present narrative, may I 
take leave to inform a candid public that, though it 
is all true, there is not a word of truth in it ; that 
though Lovel is alive and prosperous, and you very 
likely have met him, yet I defy you to point him out; 
that his wife (for he is Lovel the Widower no more) 
is not the lady you imagine her to be, when you say 
(as you will persist in doing), "Oh, tliat character is 
intended for Mrs, Thingamy, or was notoriously drawn 
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at recognizing the porttaita of some of its brilliaitt 
leaden in Hiss Wiggins's (orthcoiuiBg ronton tie 
goeiiti." Or, " We suspect a certain ducal house viD 
be puzzled to guess how the pitiless author of ' Maj 
Fair Mysteries' has become acquainted with (and 
exjiose^l with a fearless hand) certain /amili/ aecrtU 
which were thought only to be known to a few of the 
very highest members of the aristocracy." Ko, I say ; 
these silly baits to catch an unsuspecting public shall 
not be oar arts. If you choose to occupy yourself 
with trying to ascertain if a certain cap tits one 
amongst ever so many thousand heads, you may 
poBsibly pop it on the right one : but the cap-maker 
will ])erish before he telle you; unless, of course, he 
liELS some private pique to avenge, or malice to wreak, 
ujKin some individual who can't by any possibility 
Iiit again ; — then, indeed, he will come boldly forward 
and seize upon his victim — (a bishop, say, or a 
woman without coarse, quarrelsome male relatives, 
will be best) — and clap on him, or her, such a cap, 
with such ears, that all the world shall laugh at the 
prior wretch, shuddering, and blushing beet-root red, 
and whimpering deserved tears of rage and vexation 
at bviiig miule the common butt of society. Besides, 
1 diao at Lovel's still ; his company and cuisine axe 
amongst the best in London. If tliey suspected I was 
taking them off, he and his wife would leave off invit- 
ing me. Would any man of a generous disposition 
lose such a valued friend for a ]oke, or be so foolish 
aa to show him up in a story 7 All persons with a 
decent knowledge of the world will at once banish 
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the thought, as not merely base, but absurtL I am 
invited to his house one day next week j vous eonceves - 
I can't mention the very day, for then he would find 
me out — and of courae there would be no moi'e cards 
for his old friend. He would not like appearing, aa 
it must be owned he does iu this memoir, as a man 
of not very stroBg mind. He believes himself to be 
a moat determined, resolute person. Ho is quick in 
speech, wears a fierce beard, speaks with asperity 
to his servants (who liken him to a — to that before- 
named sable or ermine contrivance, in which ladies 
insert their hands in winter), and takes his wife to 
task so smartly, that I believe she believes he believes 
he is the master of the house, " Elizabeth, my love, 
he must mean A, or B, or D," I fancy I hear Lovel 
say ; and she says, " Yes ; oh ! it is certainly D, — 
his very image ! " " D to a T," says Lovel (who is a 
neat wit). Sfie may know that I mean to depict her 
husband in the above unpretending lines: but she 
will never let me know of her knowledge except by 
a little extra courtesy ; except (may 1 make this 
pleaaing exception ?) by a few more invitations ; 
except by a look of those unfathomable eyes (gracious 
goodness I to think she wore spectacles ever so long, 
and put a lid over them as it were ! ), into which, 
when you gaze sometimes, you may gaze so deep, and 
deep, and deep, that I defy you to plumb half-way 
down into their mystery. 

When I was a young man, I had lodgings in Eeak 
Street, Begent Street (I no more have lived in Beak 
Street than in Belgrave Square : but I choose to say 
so, and no gentleman will be 80 rude as to contradict 
another) — I had lodgings, I say, in Beak Street, 
Regent Street. Mrs. Prior was the landlady's name, 
had seen better days — landladies frequently 
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liare. Her bmibaad — be could not be called the land- 
lord, for liln, F. was manager of the plaee — had 
been, In happier times, captain or lieutenant in the 
militia} then of Dies, in Korfolk, of no profesgion; 
then of Konrich Caatle, a prisoner for debt ; dien of 
Bontbanpton BuildingB, London, law-writer; them 
of the Bom-Retiro Ca^adores, in the service of H. M. 
the Queen of Portn^ lieutenant and paymaster; 
then of Melina Place, St George's Fields, etc — I 
forbear to gire the [larticiilars of an existence which 
a legal biographer has traced step by step, and which 
ha* more than once been the subject of judicial inves- 
tigation by certain commissioners in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Well, Prior, at this time, swimming out of 
8 htinrlred shipwrecks, had clambered on to a lighter, 
as it were, and was clerk to a coal-merchaut, by the 
river-side. "You conceive, sir," he would say, "my 
employment ifl only temporary — the fortune of war, 
the fortune of war I " He amattered words in not a 
few foreign languages. His person was profusely 
scented with tobacco. Bearded individuals, padding 
the muddy hoof in the neighboring Regent Street, 
would call Bometimes of an evening, and ask for " the 
Captain." He was known at many neighboring bill- 
iard-tables, and, I imagine, not respected. You will 
not see enough of Captain Prior to be very weary of 
him and his coarse swagger, to be disgusted by his re- 
peated requests for smalt money-loans, or to deplore 
bis loss, which you will please to suppose has hap- 
pened before the curtain of our present drama draws 
up. I think two people in the world were sorry for 
him : hia wife, who still loved the memory of the 
handsome young man who had wooed and won her ; 
his (laughter Elizabeth, whom for the last few months 
of his life, and up to Ms fatal illness, he every even- 
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Ing conducted to what he called her ' 
You are right. Elizabeth is the principal character 
in thia story. When I knew her, a thin, freckled 
girl of fifteen, with a lean frock, and hair of a reddish 
hue, she used to borrow my books, and play on the 
First Floor's piano, when he was from home — 
Slum ley his name was. He_was editor of the " Swell," 
a newspaper then published ; author of a great num- 
ber of popular songs, & friend of several muaic-sell- 
ing houses ; and it waa by Mr. Slumley'a interest 
that Elizabeth was received as a pupil at what the 
family called "the academy." 

Captain Prior then used to conduct hia girl to 
the Academy, but she often had to conduct him home 
again. Having to wait about the premises for two, 
or three, or five hours sometimes, whilst Elizabeth 
was doing her lessons, he would naturally desire to 
shelter himself from the coid at some neighboring 
house of entertainment. Every Friday, a prize of a 
golden medal, nay, I believe sometimes of twenty- 
five silver medals, was awarded to Miss Bellenden 
and other young ladies for their good conduct and 
assiduity at thia academy. Miss BeUenden gave her 
gold medal to her mother, only keeping five shillings 
for herself, with which the poor child bought gloves, 
shoes, and her humble articles of millinery. 

Once or twice the Captain succeeded in intercepting 
that piece of gold, and I dare say treated some of hia 
whiskered friends, the clinking trampera of the Quad- 
rant pavement. He was a free-handed fellow when 
he had anybody's money in his pocket. It was owing 
to differences regarding the settlement of accounts 
that he quarrelled with the coal-merchant, hia very 
last employer. Bessy, after yielding once or twice 
to his importunity, and trying to believe hia solemn 
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promises of repayment, had strength of mind to re- 
fuse her &ther the pound whidi he would have 
taken. Her five shillings — her poor little slender 
pocket-money, the repre.sent3tive of her charities and 
kindnesses to the littte brothers and sisters, of her 
little toilette ornaments, nay, necessities; of those 
well-mended gloves, of those oftKlarned stockings, of 
those poor boots, which had to walk many a weary 
mile after midnight; of those little knickknacks, in 
the shape of brooch or bracelet, with which the poor 
child adorned her homely robe or sleeve — her poor 
fite shillings, oat of which Mary sometimes found a 
pair of shoes, or Tommy a flannel jacket, and little 
Bill a coach and horse — this wretched sum, this 
mite, which Bessy administered among so many poor 
^I very much fear her father sometimes confiscated. 
I charged the child with the fact, and she could not 
deny me. I vowed a treraendoua vow, that if ever I 
heard of her giving Prior money again, I would quit 
the lodgings, and never give those children lollipop, 
nor pegtop, nor sixpence; nor the pungent marma- 
lade, nor the biting gingerbread-nut, nor the theatre- ■ 
characters, nor the paint-box to illuminate the same ; 
nor the discarded clothes, which became smaller 
clothes upon the persons of little Tommy and little 
Bill, for whom Mrs. Prior, and Bessy, and the little 
maid, cut, clipped, altered, ironed, darned, mangled, 
with the greatest ingenuity. I say, considering what 
had passed between me and the Priors — considering 
those money transactions, and those clothes, and my 
kindness to the children — it was rather hard that 
my jam-pots were poached, and my brandy-bottlea 
leaked. And then to frighten her brother with the 
story of the inexorable creditor— oh, Mrs. Priori — 
oh, fie, Mrs. P. 1 
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So Bessy went to her school in a shabby shawl, a 
faded bonnet, and a poor little lean dress floiinced 
with the mud and dust of all weathers, whereas there 
were some other young ladies, fellow-pupils of her, 
who laid out their gold medals to much greater ad- 
vantage. Mias Delamere, with her eighteen shillings 
a week (calling them "ailver medaU" was only my 
wit, you see), had twenty new bonnets, sUk and satin 
dresses for all seasons, feathers in abundance, swans- 
down muffs and tippets, lovely pocket-handkerchiefs 
and trinkets, and many and many a half-crown mould 
of jelly, bottle of sherry, blanket, or what not, for a 
poor fellow-pupil in distress ; and as for Miss Mon- 
tanville, who had exactly the same sal — well, who 
had a scholarship of exactly the same value, viz. 
about fifty pounds yearly — she kept an elegant little 
cottage in the Regent's Park, a brougham with a 
horse all over brass harness, and a groom with a 
prodigious gold lace hat-band, who waa treated with 
frightful contumely at the neighboring cabstand ; an 
aunt OP a mother, I don't know which (I hope it was 
only au aunt), always comfortably dressed, and who 
looked after Montauville : and she herself had brace- 
lets, brooches, and velvet pelisses of the very richest 
description. But then Miss Montanville was a good 
economist Sfie was never known to help a poor 
friend in distress, or give a fainting brother and sister 
a crust or a glass of wine. She allowed ten shillings 
a week to her father, whose name was Eoskinsou, 
said to be a clerk to a chapel in Faddington ; but she 
would never see him — no, not when he was in hoa- 
pital where he was so ill ; and though she certainly 
lent Miss Wilder thirteen pounds, she had Wilder 
arrested upon her promissory note for twenty-four, 
and sold up every stick of WUder*B furniture, so that 
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A mawmtliifi* 

I, ibenhy very tiearlj damapng Bellenden, who 
VM ootrapyinjc the ahrine, attired in a Ugbt-blne span- 
gled drcM, waving a waad, and nttering some idiotic 
r»nt!» cmniKwed for her by the Prof essor of Literatare 
attof^hHl to the academy. As for MontaQville, let her 
go shrir.lciiig down that trap-door, break her leg, be 
takim homo, and never more be character of oars. She 
atiVKT nuuld Kiieulc. Her voice was aa hoarse as a fish- 
woman's. Can that immense stout old box-keeper at 

the thimtre, wlio limps up to ladies on the first 

tier, and offers that horrible footstool, which every- 
tjoily Mtuiiilil(!H over, and makes a clumsy curtsy, and 
loolcH so knowing and hard, as if she recognized an 
lUM^UttintiUici; lit tli« 8l)lendid lady who enters the box 
— can tliat old female he the once brilliant Emily 
Montfinvillo? I am told there are no lady box- 
kci!perN in the English theatres. This, I submit, is a 
proof of my consummate care and artifice in rescuing 
friiiii a pnirient curiosity the individual personages 
from whom the characters of the present story are 
tnkoti. Montanville is not a box-opener. She may, 
under nnother name, keep a trinket-shop in the Bur- 
lington Arcotle, for what you know : but this secret 
no torture shall induce me to divulge. Life has its 
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rises and its downfalls, and you have had yours, you 
hobbling old creature. Montanville imbed 1 Go thy 
ways ! Here is a shilling for thee. (Thank you, sir.) 
Take away that confounded footstool, and never let 
us see thee more I 

Now the fairy Amarantha was like a certain dear 
young lady of whom we have read in early youth. 
Up to twelve o'clock, attired in sparkling raiment, she 
leads the dance with the prince (Gradini known as 
Grady in his days of banishment at the T. R. Dublin). 
At supper, she takes her place by the prince's royal 
father (who is alive now, and still reigns occasionally, 
Eo that we will not mention his revered name). She 
makes believe to diink from the gilded pasteboard, 
and to eat of the mighty pudding. She smiles as the 
good old irascible monarch knocks the prime minister 
and the cooks about: she blazes in splendor: she 
beams with a thousand jewels, in comparison with 
which the Koh-i-noor is a wretched lustreless little 
pebble : she disappears in a chariot, Buch as a liOrd 
Mayor never rode in : — and at midnight, who is that 
young woman tripping homeward through the wet 
streets in a battered bonnet, a cotton shawl, and a 
lean frock fringed with the dreary winter flounces ? 

Our Cinderella is up early in the morning : she does 
no little portion of the house-work: she dresses her 
sisters and brothers: she prepares papa's breakfast. 
On days when she has not to go to morning lessons at 
her academy, she helps with the dinner. Heaven help 
us 1 She has often brought mine when I have dined 
at home, and owns to having made that famous 
mutton-broth when I had a cold. Foreigners come to 
the house — professional gentlemen — to see Slumley 
on the lirst floor; exiled captains of Spain and 
Portugal, companions of the warrior her father. It ia 
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Eurpristng how she has learned their accents, and has 
picked up French, and Italian, too. And she played 
the piano in Mr. Slumley's room sometimes, as I have 
said; but refrained from that presently, and from 
visiting him altogether. I suspect he was not a man 
of principle. His paper used to make direful attacks 
upon individual reputations ; and you would find 
tiieatre and opera people most curiously praised and 
assaulted iu the "Swell." I recollect meeting him, 
several years after, in the lobby of the opera, in a 
very noisy frame of mind, when he heard a certain 
lady's carriage called, and cried out with exceeding 
strong language, which need not be accurat«ly re- 
ported. " Look at that woman 1 Confound her I I 
made her, sir I Got her an engagement when the 
family was starving, sir I Did you see her, sir ? She 
wouldn't even look at me ! " Nor indeed was Mr. S. 
at that moment a very agreeable object to behold. 

Then I remembered that there had been some 
quarrel with this man, when we lodged in Beak 
Street together. If difficulty there was, it was solved 
amimlando. He quitted the lodgings, leaving an ex- 
cellent and costly piano as security for a heavy bill 
which he owed to Mrs. Prior, and the instrument was 
presently fetched away by the music-sellers, its 
owners. But regarding Mr. S 'a valuable bio- 
graphy, let us speak very gently. You see it is "an 
insult to literature " to say that there are disreputable 
and dishonest persons who write in newspapers. 

Nothing, dear friend, escapes your penetration : if a 
joke is made in your company, you are down upon it 
instanter, and your smile rewards the wag who amuses 
your BO you knew at once, whilst I was talking of 
Elizabeth and her academy, that a theatre was meant, 
where the poor child danced for a guinea or five-and- 
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twenty Bhillings per week. Nay, she must have had 
not a little skill and merit to advance to the quarter 
of a hundred : for she was not pretty at this time, only 
a rough, tawny-haired filly of a girl, with great eyes. 
Dolphin, the manager, did not think much of her, and 
she passed before him in his regiment of Sea-nymphs, 
or Bayaderes, or Fairies, or Mazurka maidens (with 
their fluttering lances and little scarlet slyboots I) 
scarcely more noticed than private Jones standing 
under axms in his company when his Royal Highness 
the Field-Marshal gallopa by. There were no dramatio 
triumphs for Miss Bellenden : no bouquets were flung 
at her feet : no cunning Mephistopheles — the emissary 
of some philandering Fanstus outside — corrupted hep 
dnenna, or brought her caskets of diamonds. Had 
there been any such admirer for Bellenden, Dolphin 
would not only not have been shocked, but be would 
very likely have raised her salary. As it was, though 
himself, I fear, a person of loose morals, he respected 
better things. " That Bellenden's a good lihonest 
gurl," he said to the present writer : " works hard : 
gives her money to her family : father a shy old cove. 
Very good family I hear they are ! " and he passes on 
to some other of the innumerable subjects which 
manager. 

" Now, why should a poor lodging-house keeper make 
such a mighty secret of having a daughter earning an 
honest guinea by dancing at a theatre ? Why persist 
in calling the theatre an academy? Why did Mrs. 
Prior speak of it as such, to me who knew what the 
truth was, and to whom Elizabeth herself made no mys- 
tery of her calling ? 

There are actions and events in its life over which 
decent Poverty often chooses to cast a veil that is not 
unbecoming wear. We can all, if we are minded, peer 
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her eyes, " No — no 1 bat I saw it when you and Mr. 
Warrington last *ad some. Oh I do have a patting 
lock ! " 

" A patent lock, my dear I " I remarked. " How 
odd that yon, who have learned to pronounce Italian 
and French worda so well, should make such strange 
slips in English 1 Tour mother speaks well enough." 

" She was bom a lady. She was not sent to be a 
milliner's girl, as I was, and then among those noisy 
girls at that — oh ! that place ! " cries Bessy, in a sort 
of desperation, clinching her hand. 

Here the bells of St. Beak's began to ring quite ' 
cheerily for evening aervice. I heard " Elizabeth ! " 
cried out from the lower regions by Mrs. Prior's 
cracked voice. And the maiden went her way to 
church, which she and her mother never missed of a 
Sunday ; and I dare say I slept just as well without 
the brand j-and- water, 

Slumley being gone, Mrs. Prior came to me rather 
wistfully one day, and wanted to know whether I would 
object to Madame Bentivoglio, the opera-singer, hav- 
ing the first floor ? This was too much, indeed ! How 

S my work to go on with that woman practising all 
day and roaring underneath me ? But, after sending 
away so good a customer, I could not refuse to lend 
the Priors a little more money; and Prior insisted 
upon treating me to a new stamp, and making out a 
r and handsome bill for an amount nearly twice 
as great as the last ; which he had no doubt under 
heaven, and which he pledged his honor as an ofKcer 
and a gentleman, that he would meet. Let me see ; 
That was how many years ago ? — Thirteen, foarteen, 
twenty ? Never mind. My fair Elizabeth, I think if 
you saw your poor old father's signature now, you 
would pay it. I came npon it lately in an old box I 
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karcn't opened these fifteea jaa, along witli soma 
letters vrittes — never mind by Thorn — and aa oU ' 
^ore that I used to set an absoid Talne hj ; and ti 
ementld-gTceQ talunet waiatoost whSeh kind old Viw.^ 
I gave me, and which I irore at the L — i 
I boll, Ph-n-x Parle, Dublin, once, when I 
i with Aer tltere ! Lord! — Lord! It would do 
sune meet roond my waist now th^n round Daniel 
I^mbert's. How we outgrow thin^! 

But aa I never pT«s«Dted this united bill of £43 odA J 
(the first portion of £23, etc, was advanced b^ me iai 
order to pay an execution out of the bouse) — aa I nerer 
expected to have it paid any more than I did to be 
Lord Mayor of London, — I say it waa a little hard 
that Mrs. Prior should write off to ber brother (she 
writes a capital letter), Uessing Providence that had 
giyen him a noble income, promising him the benefit 
of her prayers, in order that he should long live to 
enjoy his large salary, and informing him that an ob- 
durate creditor, who shall be nameless (meaning me), 
who had Captain Prior tn hi* power (as if, being in 
possession of that dingy scrawl, I should have known 
what to do with it), who held Mr. Prior's acceptance 
for £43 \U. ^. due on the 3nl July (my biU), would 
infallibly bring their family to sum, unless a part of 
the money was paid up. When I went up to my old 
college, and called on Sargent, at Boniface Lodge, he 
treated me as civilly aa if I bad been an undergradu- 
ate ; scarcely spoke to me in hall, where, of course, I 
dined at the Fellows' table ; and only asked me to one 
of Mrs, Sargent's confounded tea-parties during the 
whole time of my stay. Now, it was by this man's 
entreaty that I went to lodge at Prior's; he talked 
to me after dinner one day, he hummed, he ha'd, he 
blushed, he prated in his pompous way, about an un- 
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fortunate sister in London — fatal early marriage — 
husband, Captain Prior, Knight of the Swan with Two 
Kecka of Portuga!, most distinguished officer, but im- 
prudent speculator — advantageous lodginga in the cen- 
tre of London, quiet, though near the clubs — if I was 
ill (I am a confirmed invalid), Sirs. Prior, his sister, 
would nurse me Hke a mother. So, in a word, I went 
to Prior's : I took the rooms ; I was attracted by some 
children : Amelia Jane (that little dirty maid before 
mentioned) dragging a g(>cart, containing a little dirty 
pair; another marching by them, carrying a fourth 
wellnigh as big as himself. These little folks, having 
threaded the mighty flood of Regent Street, debouched 
into the (iMiet creek of Beak Street, just as I happened 
to follow them. And the door at which the small 
card.van halted, — the very door I was in search of, — 
was opened by Elizabeth, then only just emerging 
from childhood, with tawny hair falling into her solemn 
eyes. 

The aspect of these little people, which would have 
deterred many, happened to attract me. I am a lonely 
man. I may have been ill-treated by some one once, 
but that ia neither here nor there. If I had had 
children of my own, I think I should have been good 
to them. I thought Prior a dreadful vulgar wretch, 
and his wife a scheming, greedy little woman. But 
the children amused me : and I took the rooms, liking 
to hear overhead in the morning the patter of their 
little feet The person I mean has several j husband, 
judge in the West Indies. Allans I now you know 
how I came to live at Mrs, Prior's. 

Though I am now a steady, acojifirmed old baehelor 
(I shall call myself Mr. Batchelor, if you please, iu 
this story } and there is some one far — far away who 
knows why I will never take anotlier title), I was a 
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gay yotmg fellow enough once. I was- not above the 
pleasures of youth : In fact, I learned quadrilles on ' 
pnrpose to dance with her that long i-acation when I 
went to read with my young friend, Lord Viscount 
Poldoody at I>ub — psha I Be Bttll, thou foolJak j 
heart I Perhaps I misspent my time as an unt 
graduata Perhaps I read too many novels, occupied | 
myself too much with' " elegant literature " (that a 
to be our phrase), and spolEe too often at the Union, 
where I had a considerable reputation. But those 
fine words got me no college prizes : I missed my 
fellowship: was rather in disgrace with my relations 
afterwards, but had a small independence of my own, j 
which I eked out by taking a few pupils for little-goei 
and the common degree. At length, a relation dyings J 
and leaving me a further small income, I left the n 
versity, and came to reside in London. 

Now, in my third year at college, there came to Sb 
Boniface a young gentlemen, who was one of the few 
gentleman-pensioners of our society. His popularity 
speedily was great. A kindly and simple youth, he 
would have been liked; I dare say, even though bs i 
had been no richer than the rest of us; but this is , 
certain, that fiattery, worldliness, mammon-worships 
are vices as well known to young as to old boys ; and 
a rich lad at school or college has his followers, tuft- 
hunters, led-captains, little courts, just as much as any 
elderly millionnaire of Pall Mall, who gazes round his 
club to see whom he shall take home to dinner ! while 
humble treucher-men wait anxiously, thinking — Aht 
will he take me this time ? or will he ask that abom- 
inable sneak and toady Henchman again ? Well — 
well! this is an old story about parasites and flat- 
terers. My dear good sir, I am not for a moment 
going to say that tfott ever were one ; and I dare say 
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it was very base and mean of ua to like a man chiefly 
on account of liia money. "I know" — Fred Lovel 
used to say — "I know fellows come to my rooms be- 
cause I have a large allowance, and plenty- of my poor 
old governor's wine, and give good dinners : I am not 
deceived ; but, at least, it is pleasanter to come to me 
and have good dinners, and good wine, than to go to 
Jack Hi^son's dreary tea and turnout, or to Ned 
Roper's abominable Oxbridge port." And so I admit 
at once that Level's parties were more agreeable than 
most men's in the college. Perhaps the goodness of 
the fare, by pleasing the guests, made them more 
pleasant. A dinner in hall, and a pewter plate is all 
very well, and I can say grace before it with all my 
heart ; but a dinner with fish from London, game, and 
two or three nice little en (re e«, is better — and there 
was no better cook in the university than ours at 
9t. Boniface, and ah me 1 there were appetites then, 
and digestions which rendered the good dinner doubly 
good. 

Between me and young Lovel a friendship sprang 
up, which, I trust, even the publication of this .story 
will not diminish. There is a period, immediately 
after the taking of his bachelor's degree, when many 
a university-man finds himself embarrassed. The 
tradesmen rather rudely press for a settlement of 
their aecounts. Those prints we ordered ealidi jit- 
ventd; those shirt-studs and pins which the jewellers 
would persist in thrusting into our artless bosoms ; 
those fine coats we would insist on having for our 
books, as well as ourselves ; all these have to be paid 
for by the graduate. And my father, who was then 
alive, refusing to meet these demands, under the — I 
own — just plea, that my allowance had been ample, 
and that my haif-aisters ought not to be mulcted of 
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their slender portiona in consequence of my extrava- 
gance, I should have been subject to very serioua 
inconvenience — nay, possibly, to personal incarcera- 
tion — had not Lovel, at the risk of rustication, 
rushed up to London to his mother (who then had 
especial reaaont for being very gracious with her son), 
obtained a supply of money from her, and brought it 
to me at Mr. Shackell's horrible hotel, where I was 
lodged. He had tears In his kind eyes ; he graaped ray 
hand a hundred and hundred times as he flung the 
notes into my lap ; and the recording tutor (Sargent 
waa only tutor then), who was going to bring him up 
before the master for breach of discipline, dashed 
away a drop from his own lid, when, with a moving 
eloquence, I told what had happened, and blotted out 
the transaction with some particular old 1811 port, 
of which we freely partook in his private rooms that 
evening. By laborious instalments, I had the happi- 
ness to pay Lovel back. I took pupils as I said; I 
engaged in literary pursuits : I became connected 
with a literary periodical, and, I am ashamed to say, 
I imposed myself upon the public as a good classical 
scholar. I was not thought the less learned, when, 
my relative dying, I found myself in possession of a 
small Independency; and my "Translations from the 
Greek," my " Poems by Beta," and my articles in the 
paper of which I was part proprietor for several 
years, have had their little success in their day. 

Indeed at Oxbridge, if I did not obtain university 
honors, at least I showed literary tastes. I got the 
prize essay one year at Boniface, and plead guilty to 
having written essays, poems, and a tragedy. My 
college friends had a joke at my expense (a very 
small joke serves to amuse those port-wine-bibbing 
fogies, and keeps tbem laughing for ever so long a 
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time) — they are welcome, 1 say, to make merry at 
my charges — in respect of a certain bargain which I 
made on coming. to London, and in which, had I been 
Moses Primrose puichasing green spectacles, I could 
scarcely have been more taken in. My Jenkinson 
was an old college acquaintance, whom I was idiot 
enough to imagine a respectable man : the feUow had 
a very smooth tongue, and sleek, sanctified exterior. 
He was rather a popular preacher, and used to cry a 
good deal in the pulpit. He, and a queer wine-mer- 
chant and bill-discounter, Sherrick by name, had 
somehow got possession of that neat little literary 
paper, the "Museum," which, perhaps, you remem- 
ber; and this eligible literary property my friend 
Honeyman, with his wheedling tongue, induced me 
to purchase. I bear no malice : the fellow is in India 
now, where I trust he pays his butcher and baker. 
He was in dreadful straits for money when he sold me 
the "Museum." He began crying when I told him 
some short time afterwards that he was a swindler, 
and from behind his pocket-handkerchief sobbed a 
prayer that I should one day think better of himj 
whereas my remarks to the same effect produced an 
exactly contrary impression upon his accomplice, 
Sherrick, who burst out laughing in my face, and 
said, "The more fool you." Mr. Sherrick was right. 
He was a fool, without mistake, who had any money- 
dealing with him ; and poor Houeyman was right, 
too ; I don't think so badly of him aa I did. A fel- 
low so hardly pinched for money could not resist the 
temptation of extracting it from such a greenhorn. I 
dare say I gave myself aira as editor of that eon- 
founded " Museum," and proposed to educate the pub- 
lic taste, to difEuse morality and sound literature 
throughout the nation, and to pocket a liberal salary 
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in return for my services. I dare say I printed my own 
sonnets, my own tragedy, my own verses (to a Being 
wlio sliall be nameless, but whose conduct has caused 
a faitliful lieart to bleed not a little). I dare say I 
wrote satirical articles, in which I piqued myself up- 
on the fineness of my wit, and criticisms, got up for 
the nonce out of encyclopffldias and biographical dic- 
tionaries; so that I would be actually astounded at 
my own knowledge. I dare say I made a gaby of 
myself to the world : pray, my good friend, hast thou 
never done likewise ? If thou hast never been a fool, 
be sure thou wilt never be a wise man. 

I think it was my brilliant confrire on the first 
floor (he had pecuniary transactions with Sherrick, 
and visited two or three of her Majesty's metropoli- 
tan prisons at that gentleman's suit) who first showed 
me how grievously I had been cheated in the news- 
paper matter. Slumley wrote for a paper printed at 
our ofiice. The same boy often brought proofs to both 
of us — a little bit of a puny bright>*yed chap, who 
looked scarce twelve years old, when he was aiicteen ', 
who in wit was a man, when in stature he was a 
child, — like many other children of the poor. 

This little Dick Bedford used to sit many hours 
asleep on my landing-place or Slumley's whilst we 
were preparing our invaluable compositiona within 

our respective apartments. S was a good-natured 

reprobate, and gave the child of his meat and his 
drink. I used to like to help the little man from my 
breakfast, and see him enjoy the meal. As he sat, 
with his bag on his knees, his head sunk in sleep, his 
little high-lows scarce reaching the floor, Dick made a 
touching little picture. The whole house was fond of 
him. The tipsy Captain nodded him a welcome as he 
sw^gered down stairs, stock, and coat, and waistcoat 
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in hand, to his worship's toilette in the back kitchen. 
The children and Dick were good friends ; and Eliza- 
beth patronized him, and talked with him now and 
again, in her grave way. You know Clancy the 
composer ? — know him better, perhaps, under hia 
nanie of Friederich Donner ? Donner used to write 
music to Slumley'a words, or vice versd ; and would 
come now and again to Beak. Street, where he and his 
poet would try their joint work at the piano. At the 
sound of that music, little Dick's eyes used to kindle. 
" Oh, it 's prime 1 " said the young enthusiast. And I 
will say, that good-natured miacreaut of a Slnmley not 
only gave the child pence, but tickets for the play, 
concerts, and so forth. Dick had a neat little suit of 
clothes at home ; his mother made him a very nice 
little waistcoat out of my undergraduate's gown, and 
he and she, a decent woman, when in their best 
raiment, looked respectable enough for any theatre-pit 
in England. 

Amongst other places of public amusement which 
he attended, Mr. Dick frequented the academy where 
Mias Bellenden danced, aod whence poor Elizabeth 
Prior issued forth after midnight in her shabby frock. 
And once, the Captain, Elizabeth's father and pro- 
tector, being unable to walk very accurately, and 
noisy and incoherent in his speech, so that the at- 
tention, of Messieurs of the police was directed to- 
wards him, Dick came up, placed Elizabeth and her 
father in a cab, paid the fare with his own money, and 
brought the whole party home in triumph, himself 
sitting on the bos of the vehicle. I chanced to be 
coming home myself (from one of Mrs. Wateringham'a 
elegant tea soirees, in Dorset Square), and reached my 
door just at the arrival of Dick and his caravan. 
" Here, cabby 1 " says Dick, handing out the fare, ^d 
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Looking vith bis hti^hieat ^yea. It b pleaaanter to 
look at U^ beaming little face, than at tbe Captain 
yonder, reeling into bis bonae, supported by bts 
daaghter. Diek cried, Elizabeth tokl me, wben, a 
«reek afterwarda, abe wanted to pay btm bock bis 
shilling; and abe said be was a stnuige ebild. tbat be 
was. 

I revert to my friend Lovel. I was coaching Lorel 
for his degree (which, betw^n oorselves, I think he 
nerer would have attained), when he saddenly aiK 
nnunced to me, from Weymonth, where he was passing 
tbe vacation, bis intention to quit the university, and 
to travel abroad. "Events have happened, dear 
friend," be irrote, " which will make my rootber'a 
boine miserable to me (I little knew when I went to 
town aboat yoar bosinesa, what caused her uronderf^U 
eomplaiaanee to me). She woold have broken my 
hHart, diaries " (my Christian name is Charles), " but 
its wounds have found a consoler!" 

Now, in this little chapter, there are some little 
mysteries propounded, upon which, were I not above 
any such artifice. I might easily leave tbe reader to 
ponder for a month. 

1. Why did Mrs. Prior, at the lodgings, persist in 
calling the theatre at which her daughter danced the 
aon*Iemy ? 

2. What were the special reaaons why Mrs. Z^ovel 
should be very gracious with her son, and give him 
£150 as soon as he asked for the money ? 

3. Why was Fred Level's heart nearly broken? 
And 4. Who was his consoler? 

I answer these at once, and without the slightest a.t- 
tempt at delay or circumlocution. 1. Mrs. Prior, who 
luul repeatedly received money from her brother, John 
Erasmus Sargent, D.D., Master of St. Boniface Col- 
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lege, knew perfectly well that if the Master (whom 
bIib already pestered out of his life) heard that she 
hod seat a niece of his on the stage, he would never 
give her another shilling. 

2. The reason why Emma, widow of the late 
Adolphus Loeffel, of Whitechapel Eoad, sugar-baker, 
was so particularly gracioua to her son, Adolphus 
Frederick Lovel, Esq., of St. Boniface College, Ox- 
bridge, and priueipal partner in the house of Loeffel 
aforesaid, an infant, was that she, Emma, was about 
to contract a second marriage with the Rev. Samuel , 
Bonnington. 

3. Fred Level's heart was so very much broken by 
this intelligence, that he gave himself airs of Hamlet, 
dressed in black, wore his long fair hair over his 
ej'es, and exhibited a hundred signs of giief and 
desperation ; until — 

4. Louisa (widow of the late Sir Popham Baker, 
of Bakerstown, co. Kilkenny, Bai-onet) induced Mr. 
Lovel to take a trip on the Rhine with her and 
Cecilia, fourth and only unmarried daughter of the 
aforesaid Sir Popham Baker, deceased. 

My opinion of Cecilia I have candidly given in a 
previous page. I adhere to tliat opinion. I aliall not 
repeat it. The subject is disagreeable to me, as the 
woman herself was in life. What Fred found in her 
to admire I cannot tell : lucky for ub all that tastes, 
men, women, vary. You will never see her alive in 
this history. That is her picture, painted by the late 
Mr, Gandish, She stands fingering that harp with 
which she has often driven me half mad with her 
" Tara's Hails " and her " Poor Marianne." She used 
to buUy Fred so, and be so rude to his guests, that in 
order to pacify her, he would meanly say, " Do, my 
love, let us have a little music I" and thmmpt^— 
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thmmpty, off would go her gloves, and " Tara's Halls " 
would begin. "The harp that orux,'' indeed I the 
accaraed catgat scarce knew any other music, and 
" once " was a hondred times at least in my hearing. 
Then came the period when I was treated to the cold 
joint which I hare mentioned ; and, not liking it, X 
gare ap going to Shrublands- 

So, too, did my Lady Baker, bat not of her ovmfiee 
win, mind you. She did not quit the premises be- 
cause her reception was too cold, but because the 
house was made a great deal too hot for her. I re- 
member Fred coming to me in high spirits, and de> 
scribing to me, with no little humor, a great battle 
between Cecilia and Lady Baker, and her ladyship's 
defeat anil flight. She fled, however, only as Ear as 
Putney village, where she formed again, as it were, 
and fortifled herself in a lodging. Kext day she 
made a desperate and feeble attack, preseutii^ herself 
at Shrubland's lodge-gate, and threatening that she 
and sorrow would sit down before it ; and that aU 
the world should know how a daughter treated her 
mother. But the gate was locked, and Bamet, the 
gardener, appeared behind it, saying, " Since you aro 
come, my lady, jterhaps you will pay my missis the 
four-and-twenty shillings you borrowed of her." And 
he grinned at her through the bars, until she fled 
before him, cowering. Lovel paid the little forgotten 
account; the best four-and-twenty shillings he had 
ever laid out, he said. 

Eight years passed away ; during the last four of 
which I scarce saw my old friend, except at clubs and 
taverns, where we met privily, and renewed, not old 
warmth and hilarity, but old kiudnesa. One winter 
he took his family abroad ; Cecilia's health was deli- 
cate, Lovel told me, and the doctor had advised that 
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she should spend a. winter in the south. He did not 
stay with them ; he had pressing afEairs at home ; he 
had embarked in many businesses besides the pa- 
ternal Bugaj-bakery ; was concerned in companies, a 
director of a joint-stock bank, a man in whose fire 
were many irons. A faithful governess was with the 
children; a faithful man and maid were in attend- 
ance on the invalid ; and Lovel, adoring his wife, as 
he certainly did, yet supported her absence with great 
equanimity. 

Jn the spring I was not a little scared to read 
amongst the deaths in the newspaper : ^ " At Kaplea, 
of scarlet ferer, on the 25th ult, Cecilia, wife of 
Frederick Lovel, Esq., and daughter of the late Sir 
Popham Baker, Bart." I knew what my friend's 
grief would be. He had hurried abroad at the news 
of her iUness ; he did not reach Naples in time to 
receive the last words of his poor Cecilia. 

Some months after the catastrophe, I had a note 
from Shrublands. Lovel wrote quite in the old af- 
fectionate tone. He begged his dear old friend to go 
to him, and console him in his solitude. Would I 
come to dinner that evening ? 

Of course I went o£E to him straightway. I found 
him in deep sables in the drawing-room with his 
children, and I confess I was not astonished to see 
my Lady Baker once more in that room, 

"You seem surprised to see me here, Mr. Batch- 
elor ? " saya her ladyship, with that grace and good- 
breeding which she generally exhibited; for if she 
accepted benefits, she took care to insult those from 
whom she received them. 

" Indeed, no," said I, looking at Lovel, who piteously 
hung down his head. He had his little Cissy at his 
knee : he was sitting under the portrait of the defunct 
VOL. ill. — 17 
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musician, whose harp, now muffled in leather, stood 
dimly in the comer of the room. 

'' I am here not at my own wish, but from a feel- 
ing of duty towards that — departed — angel I" says 
Lady Baker, pointing to the picture. 

'' I am sure when Math ma was here, you were al- 
ways quarrelling," says little Popham, with a scowL 

'^ This is the way those innocent children have been 
taught to regard me/' cries grandmamma. 

^'^ Silence, Fop," says Papa, and don't be a rude 
boy." 

" Is n't Pop a rude boy ? " echoes Cissy. 

" Silence, Pop," continues Papa, " or you must go up 
to Miss Prior." 



CHAPTEE II. 



IM WHlca MISS PBIOR IS KEPT AT THE DOOR. 

Oif course we all know who she was, the Miaa Prior 
of Shrublaods, whom papa and graDdmamma called to 
the unruly children. Years had passed since I had 
shaken the Beak Street dust off my feet The brass 
plate of " Prior " was removed from the once familiar 
door, and screwed, for what I can tell, oa to the late 
reprobate owner's coffin. A little eruption of mush- 
room-formed brass knobs I saw on the door-post when I 
passed by it last week, and " Caf4 des Ambassadeurs " 
was thereon inscribed, with three fly-blown blue tea- 
cups, a couple of coffee-pots of the well-known Britannia 
metaJ, and two freckled copies of the Independance 
Beige hanging over the window-blind. Were those 
their Excellencies the Ambassadors at the door, smok- 
ing cheroots ? Pool and billiards were written on their 
countenances, their hats, their elbows. They may have 
been ambassadors down on their luck, as the phrase 
is. They were in disgrace, no doubt, at the court of 
her imperial majesty. Queen Fortune. Men as shabby 
hare retrieved their disgraces ere now, washed their 
cloudy faces, strapped their dingy waistcoats with 
cordons, and stepped into fine carriages from quarters 
not a whit more repntable than the " Caf6 des Ambas- 
sadeurs." If I lived in the Leieest«r Square neighbor- 
hood, and kept a cafe, I would always treat foreigners 
with respect They may be billiard-markers now, or 
doing a little shady police business ; but why should 
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Ihcj not mftenrards be geneials vtA gremX cAoen of 
■taker SuppoM that gentlemsD IB U preaens ft bar- 
bv^ vitlt h™ faMfn mid stack of *■»'"■» fer th> nrm 
tif Win. hciT fln jim knov 1m bat not his epmfettes and 
kiiMtM 4l» MtrjcAol is the sasM pooch r Isre en- 
giaTea on the seeond-floor bell, «a a; xoomi, " Plog- 
wcU." WboeuiPIiigv^be^whoaefiaeliiovwviiiat 
the fire where 1 sat Bianjr a long eraung t And this 
tiiiiHiiiaMi ailliUiii fu collar, the Mnggti]^ beard, the 
tank and ^■giwcing ker, the somewhat hns^ Ttaem, 
who is ealling oat on the dooistep^ " Step is, and *>▼« 
it done. Yoor correct likeness, onlj one shiHing" — 
is he an ambas&ulot too ? Ah, no : he is onlj the 
diatyf d" affaire* of a photogiapher who lives up stain : 
BO doubt wbvre the little oqcs used Co be. Bless me ! 
PhoCograpby was an inf&uc, and in the noiseiy, too, 
when Kw Lived iu B«uk Street. 

Shall I own thiix, for old time's sake, I went np 
■taiie, and *' 'ad it done " ~-- thiit oorreet likeness, pri>!e 
one dulling. Would Some One (I have said. I think, 
that the party in question is well married in a distant 
island) tike to hare the thing, I wonder, and be re- 
tniiided of iL man whom she knew in lilt's prime, with 
brown uorl; locks, as she looked on the et&gx' of this 
elderly geiitiemau, with a fuiehead as bare as a 
biUinrd-ball ? 

As I went up and down that darkling stair, tfae 
ghosts of the L'rior children peeped out from the bott- 
iMi^rfi; th« little taous smiled in the twilight: it may 
b« wtmmis (.uC Uie heart) throbijed and bled a^oin, — 
~oh, bow freshly and keenly ! Uow infemaUy I hare 
BoMmd^ behind thftt door in that room — I mesn that 
HIM where Phlgwdl now lires. Confound PlugwuU ! 
X wocidar what Ghat wauao thinks of me as shv sees 
m» AKkiB( Kjr &Bl at the door? Do ym think lae 
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mad, Madam ? I don't care if you do. Do you think 
when I spoke anon of the ghosts of Prior's childri^n, I 
mean that any of them are dead ? Sone are, that I 
know of. A great hulking Bluecoat boy, with fluffy 
whiskers, spoke to me not long since, in an awful baas 
voice, and announced his name as " Gus Prior." And 
" How '3 Elizabeth ? " he added, nodding hia bullet 
head, Elizabeth, indeed, you great vulgar boy 1 Eliz- 
abeth, — and, by the way, how long we have been 
keeping her waiting! 

You see, as I beheld her, a heap of memories struck 
upon me, and I could not help chattering; when of 
course — and you are perfectly right, only you might 
just as well have left the observation alone : for I 
knew (juite well what you were going to say — when 
I had much better have held my tongue. Elizabeth 
means a history to me. She came to me at a critical 
period of my life. Bleeding and woimded from the 
conduct of that other individual (by her present name 
of Mrs. O'D — her present ffDous name — I say, T 
will never — never call her) — desperately wounded 
and miserable on my return from a neighboring capi- 
tal, I went back to my lodgings in Beak Street, anil 
there there grew up a strange intimacy between me 
and my landlady's young daughter. I told her my 
story — indeed, I believe I told anybody who would 
listen. She seemed to compassionate me. She would 
come wistfully into my rooms, bringing me my gruel and 
things (I could scarcely bear to eat for a while after 
— after that affair to which I may have alluded be- 
fore) — she used to come to me, and she used to pity 
me, and I used to tell her all, and to tell her over and 
r ^ain. Days and days have I passed tearing my 
heart out in that second-floor room which answers to 
the name of Plugwell no<w. Afternoon after afternoon 
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fool of a man poured out to a young girl — out of all 
this whimpering and pity, something which ia said to 
be akin to pity might arise. But in this, my good 
madam, you are utterly wrong. Some people have 
the small-pox twice j / do not. In my case, if a heart 
is broke, it 's broke : if a flower is withered, it 'b 
withered. If I choose to put my grief in a ridiculous 
light, why not ? why do you suppose I am going to 
make a tragedy of auch an old used-up, battered, 
stale, vulgar, trivial every-day subject as a jilt who 
plays with a man's passion, and laughs at him, and 
leaves him ? Tragedy indeed 1 Oh, yes .' poison — 
black-edged note-paper — Waterloo Bridge — one more 
unfortunate, and so forth I No : if she goea, let hef 
go ! — si celeres quatlt pennat, I puff the wliat-d 'ye-call- 
it away ! But I '11 have no truyedy, mind you. 

Well, it must be confessed that a man desperately 
in love (as I fear I must own I then was, and a good 
deal cut up by Glorvina's conduct) is a most selfish 
being: whilst women are so soft and unselfiah that 
they can forget or disguise their own sorrows for a 
while, whilst they minister to a friend in atfitction. I 
did not see, though I talked with her daily, on my 
letum from that accursed Dublin, that my little Eliz- 
abeth was pale and dittratte, and sad, and silent. She 
would sit quite dumb whilst I chattered, her hands 
between her knees, or draw one of them over her 
eyes. She would say, " Oh, yes ! Poor fellow — poor 
fellow!" now and again, as giving a melancholy 
confirmation of my dismal stories ; but mostly she re- 
mained quiet, her head drooping towards the ground, 
a hand to her chin, her feet to the fender. 

I was one day harping on the usual string. I 
was telling Elizabeth how, after presents had been 
aceepted, after letters had passed between ns (if her 
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biirnwl iHittld Ihi triillmi letterH, if my impassioned song 
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loystown, and they are of excellent family, though, I 
believe, of embarrassed circumstances ; and yoimg 
Tom — " 

" Tom ? " cries Elizabeth, with a pale, bewildered 
look. " His name was n'( Tom, dear Mr, Batchelor ; 
his -name it'oa Woo-woo-illiavi ! " and the tears begin 
again. 

Ah, my child I my child 1 my poor young creature I 
and you, too, have felt the infemaJ stroke. You, too, 
have passed the tossing nighta of pain — have heard 
the dreary hours toll — have looked at the cheerless 
Buurise with your blank sleepless eyes — have woke 
out of dreams, mayhap, in which the beloved one waa 
smiling on you, whispering love-worda — oh I how 
sweet and fondly remembered t What ! — your heart 
has been robbed, too, and your treasury is rifled and 
empty! — poor girl I And I looked in that sad face, 
and saw no grief there ! You could do your little 
8weet endeavor to soothe my wounded heart, and I 
J never saw yours was bleeding 1 Did you sufEer mora 
than I did, my poor little maid? I hope not. Are 
you so young, and is all the flower of life blighted for 
you ? the cup without savor, the sun blotted, or almost 
invisible over your head ? Tlie truth came on me all 
at once : I felt ashamed that my own selfish grief 
should have made me blind to hers. 

"What!" said I, "my poor child? Was it — ?" 
and I pointed with my flnger downwards. 

She nodded her poor head. 

I knew it was the lodger who had taken the first 
floor shortly after Slumley's departure. He was an 
officer in the Bombay Array. He had had the lodg- 
ings for three months. He had sailed for India 
shortly before I returned home from Dubhn. 

Klizabeth is waiting all this time —shall she come 
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tases with this hand, before I could b« redintegrated 
in my own property. Mrs. Prior oould only |niy mo 
back with a widow's tears and blessings (I'l-ior Iiiiving 
quitted a world where he had long ceased to bo of use 
or oinanieut). The tears and blessings, I siiy, sho 
offered me freely, and they were all very well. Hut 
why go on tampering with the tea-box, Madam V Why 
put your finger — your finger? — your whole paw — 
in the jam-pot? And it is a horrible fact that thu 
wine and spirit bottles were just as lealcy after Prior's 
decease as they had been during his disreputable life- 
time. One afternoon, having a audd«a oonanion to 
return to my lodgings, I found my wretched landlady 
in the very act of marauding sherry. She guvo an 
hysterical laugh, and then burnt into tearti. Klie de- 
clared that since her poor Prior's death she hardly 
knew what she said or did. She may liave b«v^n in«v 
herent; she was; but she certainly spoke truth on 
this occasion, 

I am speaking lightly — fiippantly, if yoa pl»an^ 
about this old Mrs. Prior, with het hard, tagn wnilei 
her wizened £ac«, her frowning look, her cruel viriM ; 
and yet, goodness knows, I cot^ if I lik«d, be Mrioui 
as a senoonizer. Why, this woman had unoe ml 
cheeks, and was well-looking enough, and lold ttw 
lies, and stole no sherry, and felt the tender p«sstaiw 
of tike heart, and I dare say kiued the weak tiA 
beneficed clergyman her £atber rer; fondly and «e- 
motsefiolly that night when the took Le*r« ot biw U> 
skip lonod to the badi gnday^atie and rna awagr 
wtA Xr. Prior. Xatenul nutnct ibe had, for ibe 
anaed ber jonng as beat die eoald from hut Umi 
tsiast, and went about haaffHj, toMtae aud ftiUt- 
H tag ior thCK. Ob B an d aj ra she farbitfLud up that 
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dear Batchelor, do you know that person at your 
lodgings ? I think she was an artful creature ! Slie 
borrowed fourteen pounds of me, and I forget how 
much of — seven, I think — of Barfoot, of Corpus, 
just — just before we were received. And I believe 
she absolutely got another loan from Pummel, to be 
able to get out of the hands of us Jesuits. Are you 
going to hear the Cardinal ? Do — do go and hear 
him — everybody does : it 's the most fashionable thing 
in Rome." And from this I opine that there ate sly- 
boots in other communions besides that of Rome. 

Now Mamma Prior had not been unaware of the 
love-pasaages between her daughter and the fugitive 
Bomliay captain. Like Elizabeth, she called Captain 
Walkingham " villain " readily enough ; but, if I 
know woman's nature in the least (and I don't), the 
old schemer had thrown her daughter only too fre- 
quently in the ofBeer's way, had done no small por- 
tion of the flirting herself, had allowed poor Bessy to 
receive presents from Captain Walkingham, and had 
been the manager and directress of much of the mis- 
chief which ensued. You see, in this humble class of 
life, unprincipled mothers vnll coax and wheedle and 
cajole gentlemen whom they suppose to be eligible, 
in order to procure an establishment for their darling 
children ! What the Prioress did was done from the 
best motives of course. " Never — never did the mon- 
ster see Bessy without me, or one or two of her broth- 
ers and sisters, and Jack and dear Ellen are as sharp 
children as any in England ! " protested the indignant 
Mrs. Prior to me ; " and if one of .my boys had been 
grown up, Walkingham never would have dared to 
act as he did — the unprincipled wretch! My poor 
husband would have punished the villain as he 
deserved: but what coidd he do in his shattered 
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of a landlady would not have objected if I Iiad pro- 
posed to make Miss Prior Mrs. Batchelor. And it 
is not only the poor and needy who have thia mania, 
but the rich, too. In the very highest circles, as I 
am informed by the best authonties, thia match-mak- 
ing goes on. Ah woman — woman I — ah wedded 
wife I — ah fond mother of fair daughters ! how 
strange thy passion ia to add to thy titles that of 
mother-in-law I I am told, when you have got the 
title, it is often but a bitterness and a disappointment. 
Very likely the son-in-law is rudo to you, the coarse, 
ungrateful brute ! and very possibly the daughter 
rebels, the thankless serpent ! And yet you will go 
on scheming : and having met only with disappoint- 
ment from Louisa and her husliand, yon will try and 
get one for Jemima, and Maria, and down even to 
little Toddles coming out of the nursery in her red 
shoes ! When you see her with little Tommy, your 
ueighbor'a child, fighting over the same Noah's ark, 
or clambering on the same rocking-horse, I make no 
doubt, in your fond silly head, you are thinking, 
" Will those little people meet some twenty years 
hence ? " And you give Tommy a very large piece 
of cake, and have a fine present for him on the Christ- 
mas tree — you know you do, though he ia but a rude, 
noisy child, and has already beaten Toddles, and taken 
her doll away from her, and made her cry. I remem- 
ber, when I myself was suffering from the conduct of a 
young woman in — in a capital which is distinguished 
by a viceregal court — and from her heartlessness, aa 
well as that of her relative, who I once thought would 
be my mother-in-law — shrieking out to a friend who 
happened to be spouting some lines from Tennyson's 
" Ulysses : *' — " By George I Warrington, I have no 
K doubt that when the young sirens set their gieeu caps 
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much my — ahem ! — my family was obliged to you I 
My — ahem I — niece, Misa Prior, has informed me 
of various acta of — ahem! — generoaity which you 
showed to my poor sister, and her still more wretched 
husband. You got my second — aheml — nephew — 
pardon me if I forget his Christian name — into the 
what-d*-you-call-'em — Bluecoat School ; you. have 
been, on various occasions, of considerable pecuniary 
service to my sister's family. A luan need not take 
high university honors to have a good — ahem! — 
heart; and, upon my word, Batchelor, I and my — 
ahem ! — wife are sincerely obliged to you," 

"I tell you what, Master," said I, "there is a point 
upon which you ought really to be obliged to me, and 
in which I have been the means of putting money into 
your pocket, too." 

"I confess I fail to comprehend you," says the 
Master, with his grandest air. 

"I have got you and Mrs. Sargent a very good gov- 
erness for your children, at the very smallest remu- 
neration," say I. 

"Do you know the charges that unhappy sister of 
mine and her family have put ine to already ? " saya 
the Master, turning aa red as his hood. 

" They have formed the frequent subject of your 
conversation," I replied, "You have had Bessy as a 
governess — " 

" A nursery governess — she has learned Latin and 
a great deal more since she has been in my house I" 
cries the Master. 

" A nursery governess at the wages of a house- 
maid," I continued, as bold as Corinthian brass. 

" Does my niece, does my — ahem 1 — children's 
governess, complain of my treatment in my college ? " 
cries the Master. 
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"My dear Maater," I asked, "you don't suppose I 
would have listened to her complaints, or, at any rate, 
hare repeated them, until now ? " 

" And why now, Batchelor, I should like to know ? " 
•ays the Master, pa«it^ up and down his study in a 
fume, under the poilraits of Holy Bonifacius, Bishop 
Budgeon, aud all the defunct bigwigs of the college, 
" And why now, Batchelor, I should like to know ? " 
says he. 

"Because — though after staying with you for 
three years, and having improvf^d herself greatly, as 
every woman must in your society, my dear Master, 
Miss Prior is worth at least fifty guineas a year more 
than you give her — I would not have had her speak 
until she had found a better place." 

" You mean to aay she proposes to go away f " 

" A wealthy friend of mine, who was a member of 
our college by the way, wants a nursery govemeSB, 
and I have recommended Miss Prior to him, at 
seventy guineas a year." 

" And pray who 's the member of my college who 
will give my niece seventy guineas ? " asks the Master, 



"You remember Lovel, the gentleman-pensioner?" 

" The Bugor-baking man — the man who took yoa 
out of ja — ? " 

" One good turn deserves another," says I, hastily. 
"I have done as much for some of your family, 
Sargent I " 

The red Maater, who had been rustling up and 
down his Study in his gown and bands, stopped in his 
walk as if I had strnck him. He looked at me. He 
turned redder than ever. He drew hia hand over his 
ayes. " Batchelor," says he, " I ask your pardon. It 
was I who forgot myself — may Heaven forgive me I 
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— forgot how good you have been to my family, to 
my — ahem I — humble faauily, and — and how de- 
voutly thankful I ought to be for the protection 
which they have found in you." His voice quite fell 
aa he spoke : and of course any little wrath which I 
might have felt was disarmed before his contrition. 
We parted the best friends. He not only shook 
hands with me at the study-door, but he actually fol- 
lowed me to the halUloor, and shook hands at his 
lodge-porch, swi Jove, in the quadrangle. Huckles, 
the tutor (Highlow Hucklea we used to call him in 
our time), and Botts (Trumperian professor), who 
happened to be passing through the court at the 
time, stood aghast as they witnessed the phenomenon. 

" I say, Batchelor," asks Huckles, " have you been 
made a marquis by any chance ?" 

" ^Vhy a marquis, Hucklea ? " I ask. 

"Sargent never comes to his lodge-door with any 
man nuder a marquis," said Huckles, in a low 
whisper. 

" Or a pretty woman," says that Botta (he will have 
his joke). " Batchelor, my elderly Tiresias, are you 
turned into a lovely young lady ^ar hasard?" 

" Get along, you absurd Trumperian professor t " 
say I. But the circumstance was the talk not only in 
Compotation Boom that evening over our wine, but of 
the whole college. And further, events happeoed 
which made each man look at his neighbor with won- 
der. For that whole term Sargent did not ask our 
nobleman Lord Sackville (Lord Wigmore's son) to 
the lodge. (Lord W.'a father, you know, Duff, was 
baker to the college.) For that whole term he waa 
rude but twice to Perks, the junior tutor, and then 
only in a very mild way : and what is more, he gave 
i a present of a gown, of his blessing, of a 
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kiss, and a high character, -^hen she went away; — 
and promised to pnt one of her young brothera to 
school — whicJi promise, I need uot say, he faithfully 
kept : for he has good principles, Sargent has. He is 
lude : he is ill-bred : he is bumptious beyond almost 
any man I ever knew ; he is sjwiled not a little by 
prosperity; — but he is magnanimous: he can own 
that he has been in the wrong ; and oh me I what a 
quantity of Greek he knows ! 

Although my late friend the Captain never seemed 
to do aught but spend the family money, his disrepu- 
table presence somehow acted for good in the house- 
hold. " My dear husband kept our family together," 
Mrs. Prior said, shaking her lean head under her 
meagre widow's cap. "Heaven knows how I shall 
provide for these lambs now he is gone." Indeed, it 
was not until after tbe death of that tipsy shepherd 
that the wolves of the law came down upon the lambs 
— myself included, who have passed the age of lamb- 
hood and mint sauce a long time. They came down 
upon our fold in Beak Street, I say, aud ravaged it. 
What was 1 to do ? Could I leave that widow and 
children in their distress ? I was not ignorant of 
misfortune, and knew how to succor the miserable. 
JTay, I think, the little excitement attendant upon the 
seizure of my goods, etc., the insolvent vulgarity of 
the low persons in possession — with one of whom I 
was very near coming to a personal encounter — and 
other incidents which occurred in the bereft house- 
hold, served to rouse me, and dissipate some of the 
languor and misery under which I was suffering in 
consequence of Miss Mulligan's conduct to me. I 
know I took the late Captain to Iiis final abode. My 
good friends the printers of the " Museum " took one of 
his boys into their coim ting-house. A blue coat and a 
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pair of yellow stockings were procured for Augustua •, 
and seeing the Master's children walking about in 
Boniface gardens with a glum-looking old wretch of a 
nurse, I bethought me of proposing to him to take his 
niece Miss Prior — and, Heaven be good to me ! never 
said one word to her uncle about Miss Eellenden and 
the Academy. I dare say I drew a number of long 
bows about her. I managed about the bad grammar 
pretty well, by lamenting that Elizabeth's poor mother 
had been forced to allow the girl to keep company 
with ill-educated people : and added, that she could 
not fail to mend her English in the house of one of 
the most distinguishe-d scholars in Europe, and one of 
the best-bred women. I did say so, upon my word, 
looking that half-bred, stuck-up Mrs. Sargent gravely 
in the face j and I humbly trust, if that bouncer has been 
registered against me, the Itecording Angel will be 
pleased to consider that the motive was good, though 
the statement was unjustitiable. But I don't think it 
was the compliment: I think it was the temptation of 
getting a governess for next to nothing that operated 
upon Madam Sargent. And so Bessy went to her 
aunt, partook of the bread of dependence, and drank 
of the cup of humiliation, and ate tlie pie of humility, 
and brought up her odious little cousins to the best of 
her small power, and bowed the head of hypocrisy 
before the don her uncle, and the pompous tittle up- 
start her aunt. She the best^bred woman in England, 
indeed ! She, the little vain skinflint ! 

Bessy's mother was not a little loath to part with the 
fifty potmds a year which the child brought home 
from the Academy ; but her departure thence was in- 
evitable. Some quarrel had taken place there, about 
which the girl did not care to talk. Some rudeness 
had been offered to Miss Bellenden, to which Miss 
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Prior was determined not to submit : or was it that 
she wanted to go awaj trma the aoeaea of her own 
misery, and to trj and forget tfaat Indian c^tain ? 
Come, fellow-enfFerer ! Come, chQd of misfortone, 
eome hither 1 Here is an old bachelor who will wvep 
with thee tear for tear,' 

1 protest here ia Hiss Prior coming into the room 
at last. A pale face, a tawny bead of hair combed 
back, under a black cap: a pair of blue spectacles, as 
I live ! a tight mooroing dress, buttoned np to her 
white throat; a bead hung meekly down: snch is 
Hiss Prior. She takes my hand when I ofCer it. She 
drope me a demure little cortsy, and answers my many 
questions with hnmble monosyllabic replies. She 
appeals constantly to Lady Baker for instruction, or 
fbr confirmation of her statements. What ! haTV six 
jears of slavery so changed the frank daring yoong 
girl whom I remember in Beak Street ? She is taller 
and stouter than she was. She is awkward and hi^- 
ahonldered, but sorely she has a very fine figure. 

" Will Miss Cissy and Master Popham have their 
teas here or in the schoolroom?" asks Bedford, the 
butler, of his master, ilisa Prior looks appealingly 
to Lady Baker. 

"In the sch — " Lady Baker is beginning. 

"Here — here!" bawl out the children. "Much 
better fun down here: and you'll send us out some 
fruit and thii^ from dinner. Papa I " cries Cissy, 

"It 's time to dress for dinner," aays her ladyship. 

" Has the first bell rung ? " asks LoveL 

"Yes, the first bell has rung, and grandmamma 
most go, for it always takes her a precious long time 
to dress for dinner I" cries Pop. And, indeed, oa 
looking at Lady Baker, the connoisseur might perceive 
that her ladyship was a highly composite person, 
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whose charms required very much care and arrange- 
ment. There are some oraeked old housea where the 
painters and plumbers and puttyera are always at work. 

" Have the goodness to ring the bell 1 " she says, in 
a majestic manner, to Miss Prior, though I think Lady 
Baker herself was nearest. 

I sprang towards the bell myself, and my hand 
meets Elizabeth's there, who was obeying her lady- 
ship's summons, and who retreats, making me the 
demurest curtsy. At the summons, enter Bedford the 
butler (he was an oid friend of mine too) and young 
Buttons, the page under that butler. 

Lady Baker points to a heap of articles on a table, 
and says to Bedford : " If you please, Bedford, tell my 
man to give those things to Bincott, my maid, to be 
taken to my room." 

"Shall not I take them up, dear Lady Baker?" 
says Miss Prior. 

B\it Bedford, looking at his subordinate, says: 
"Thomas! tell Bulkeley, her ladyship's man, to take 
her ladyship's things, and give them to her ladyship's 
maid," There was a tone of sarcasm, even of parody, 
in Monsieur Bedford's Voice ; but his manner was 
profoundly grave and respectful. Drawing up her 
person, and making a motion, I don't know whether 
of politeness or defiance, exit Lady Baker, followed 
by page, bearing bandboxes, shawls, paper parcels, 
parasols — I know not what. Dear Popham stands 
on his head as grandmamma leaves the room. 
" Don't be vulgar ! " cries little Cissy (the dear cliilj 
is always acting as a little Mentor to her brother). 
" I shall, if I like," says Pop ; and he makes faces at 
her. 

" You know yonr room, Batch ? " asks the master. 
of the house. 
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Mx. Eonnin^toii are coming to dinner of course, Fred- 
erick ? " and Lovel Iiad said, " Of course they are," 
with a peevish bluster, whereof I now began to un- 
derstand the meaning. The fact was, these two 
women were fighting for the possession of this child ; 
but who was the Solomon to say which should have 
him ? Not I, Nenni I put my oar in no man's 
boat. Give me an easy life, my dear friends, and 
row me gently over. 

"Toa had better go and dress," saya Bedford 
sternly, looking at his master; "the first bell has 
rung this quarter of an hour. Will you have some 
'34?" 

Lovel started up; he looked at the clock. "Toa 
are all ready, Batch, I see. I hope you are going to 
stay some time, ain't you ? " And he disappeared to 
array himself in hia sables and starch. I was thus 
alone with Miss Prior and her young charges, who 
resumed straightway their infantine gambols and 
quarrels. 

"My dear Bessy 1 " I cry, holding out both hands, 
"I am heartily glad to — " 

" Ke m' appelez que de mon nom paternel devant 
tout ee monde s' il vous plait, mon cher ami, mon bon 
proteeteurl" she says hastily, in very good French, 
folding her hands and making a curtsy. 

" Oui, oui, oui 1 Parlez-vous Fran^ais ? J' aime, 
tu aimes, il aime I " cries out dear Master Popham. 
" What are you talking about ? Here 's the phae- 
ton 1 " and the young innocent dashes through the open 
window on to the lawn, whither he is followed by hJa 
sister, and where we see the carriage containing Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonnington rolling over the smooth walk. 

Bessy advances towards me, and gives me readily 
enough now the hand she had refused anon. 
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We ■would have been semi-attficlied as it were. We 
would have locked up that room in either heart where 
the skeleton was, and said nothing about it, aud 
pulled down the paily-wall and taken our mild tea in 
the garden. I live in Pump Court now. It would 
have been better than this dingy loneliness and a 
snufFy laundress who bidlies me. But for Bessy ? 
Well — well, perhaps better for her too. 

I rememljer these thoughts rushing through my 
Diind whilst I held the B]>ectacle3, What a number 
of other things too ? I remember two canaries making 
a tremendous concert in their cage. I remember the 
voices of the two children quarrelling on the lawn, 
the sound of the ear ria^- wheels grinding over the 
gravel ; and then of a little old familiar cracked voioe 
in my ear, with a " La, Mr. Batchelor I are you 
here ? " Aitd a sly face looks up at me from uuder 
an old bonnet. 

"It is mamma," says Bessy. 

"And I'm come to tea with Elizabeth and the dear 
children ; and while you are at dinner, dear Mr. 
Batchelor, thankful — thankful for all mercies ! And, 
dear me I here is Mrs. Bounington, I do declare I 
Dear madam, how well you look — not twenty, I de- 
clare I And dear Mr. Bonnington I Oh, sir 1 let me 
— let me, I miut press your hand. WTiat a sermon 
last Sunday ! All Putney was in tears ! " 

And the little woman, flinging out her lean arms, 
seizes portly Mr. Bennington's fat hand: as he and 
kind Mrs. Bonnington enter at the open casement 
The little woman seems inclined to do the honors of 
tha Iiouse. " And won't you go up stairs, and put on 
your cap ? Dear me, what a lovely ribbon 1 How 
blue does become Mrs, Bonnington ! I always say 
80 to Elizabeth," she cries, peeping into a little packet 
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IX WHICH I PLAT THE SPY. 

The room to wliieh Bedford conducted me I hold 
to be the very pleasantest chamber in all the mansion 
of Shrublandfl. To lie on that comfortable, cool 
bachelor's bed there, and see the birds hopping about 
on the lawn; to peep out of the French window at 
early morning, inhale the sweet air, mark the dewy 
bloom on the grass, listen to the little warblers per- 
forming their chorus, step forth in your dressing-gown 
and slippers, pick a strawberry from the bed, or an 
apricot in its season ; blow one, two, three, just half 
a dozen pxiSa of a cigarette; hear the venerable 
towers of Putney toll the hour of six (three hours 
from breakfast, by conseq^nence), and pop back into 
bed again with a favorite novel, or review, to set you 
off (you see I am not malicious, or I could easily 
insert here the name of some twaddler against whom 
I have a grudgekin) : to pop back into bed again, I 
say, with a book which sets you o£E into that dear, 
invaluable second sleep, by which health, spirits, ap- 
petite are so prodigiously improved: — all these I 
hold to be most cheerful and harmless pleasui-es, and 
have partaken of them often at Shrublands with a 
grateful heart. That heart may have had its griefs, 
but is yet susceptible of enjoyment and consolation. 
That bosom may have been lacerated, but is not 
therefore and henceforward a stranger to comfort 
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After a .certain affair in Dublin — nay, yery soon 
after, three months after — I recollect remarking to 
myself : '^ Well, thank my stars, I still have a relish 
for '34 claret'' Once at Shrublands I heard steps 
pacing overhead at night, and the feeble bat con- 
tinued wail of an infant. I wakened from my sleej)^ 
was sulky, but turned and slept again. Biddlecombe 
the barrister I knew was the occupant of the upper 
chamber. He came down the next morning looking 
wretchedly yellow about the cheeks, and livid round 
the eyes. His teething infant had kept him on the 
march all night, and Mrs. Biddlecombe, I am told, 
scolds him frightfully besides. He munched a shred 
of toast, and was o£F by the omnibus to chambers. 
I chipped a second egg; I may have tried one or two 
other nice little things on the table (Strasbourg pftt6 
I know I never can resist, and am convinced it is 
perfectly wholesome). I could see my own sweet 
face in the mirror opposite, and my gills were as 
rosy as any broiled salmon. '^Well — well I" I 
thought, as the barrister disappeared on the roof of 
the coach, '^ he has damus and placens uxor — but is 
she placens ? Placetne to walk about all night with a 
roaring baby ? Is it pleasing to go to bed after a 
long hard day's work, and have your wife nagnagging 
you because she has not been invited to the Lady 
Chanoelloress's soiree, or what not ? Suppose the 
Glorvina whom you loved so had been yours ? Her 
eyebrows looked as if they could scowl, her eyes as 
if they could flash with anger. Bemember what a 
slap she gave the little knife-boy for upsetting the 
Imttor-lx^at over her tabinet. Suppose j9ann«/t« aulOf 
a little Hatohelor your son, who had the toothache all 
niirht in your bedroom?" These thoughts passed 
rapidly through my mind as I helped myself to the 
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find a dear woman to console his loneliness, and pro- 
tect his motherless children. From the neighboring 
Heath, from Wimbledon, Koehampton, Barnes, Mort- 
lake, Richmond, Esher, Walton, Windsor, nay, Read- 
ing, Bath, Exeter, and Penzance itself, or from any 
other quarter of Britain, over which your fancy may 
please to travel, families would have come ready 
with dear young girls to take charge of that man's 
future happiness ; but it is a faet that these two 
diagous kept all women oft from their ward. An 
unmarried woman, with decent good looks, was scarce 
ever allowed to enter Shrublands gate. If such an 
one appeared, Lovel's two mothers sallied out, and 
crunched her hapless bones. Once or twice he dared 
to dine with his neighbors, but the ladies led him 
Buch a life that the poor creature gave up the prac- 
tice, and faintly announced his preference for home. 
" My dear Batch," says he, " what do I care for the 
dinners of the people round about ? Has any one of 
them got a better cook or better wine than mine ? 
When I come home from business, it is an intolerable 
nuisance to have to dress and go out seven or eight 
miles to cold entrees, and loaded claret, and sweet 
port. I can't stand it, sir, I won't stand it" (and 
he stamps his foot in a resolute manner). " Give me 
an easy life, a wine-merchant I can trust, and my 
own friends, by my own iireside. Shall we have 
some more ? We can manage another bottle between 
ua three, Mr. Bonnington ? " 

" Well," says Mr, Bonnington, winking at the ruby 
goblet, " I am sure I have no objection, Frederick, 
to another bo — " 

" Coffee is served, sir," cries Bedford, entering, 
" Well — well, perhaps we have had enough," says 
worthy Bonnington. 
I. — 19 
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that pert little head had never been made to ache by 
any care ; but ah 1 black care sits behind the horse- 
man as Horace remarks, and not only behind the 
horseman, but behind the footman ; and not only on 
the footman, but on the buxom ahouldera of the lady's- 
maid. So with Pinhom. You surely have remarked 
respecting domestic servants that they address you 
in a tone utterly affected and unnatural — adopting, 
when they are amongst each other, voices and gest- 
ures entirely different to those which their employers 
see and hear. Now, this little Pinhorn, in her occas- 
sional intercourse with your liumble servant, had a 
brisk, quick, fluttering toss of the head, and a frisky 
manner, no doubt capable of charming some persons. 
As for me, ancillary allurements have, I own, had 
but small temptations. If Venus broiight me a bed- 
room candle and a jug of hot water, I should give 
her sixpence, and no more. Having, you see, given 
my all to one wom — Paba ! never mind that old 
story. — Well, I dare say this little creature may have 
been a flirt, but I took no more notice of her than if 
she had been a coal-scuttle. 

Now, suppose she was a flirt. Suppose, under a 
mask of levity, she hid a profound sorrow. Do you 
suppose she was the first woman who ever has done 
BO ? Do you suppose because she has fifteen pounds 
a year, her tea, sugar, and beer, and told fibs to her 
masters and mistresses, she had not a heart She 
went out of the room absolutely coaxing and leering 
at me as she departed, with a great counterpane over 
; but in the next apartment I heard her voice 
quite changed, and another changed voice too — 
though not so much altered — interrogating her. My 
friend I>ick Bedford's voice, in addressing those whom 
Fortune had pleased to make his superiors, was gruff 
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from my chamber, and he begiiia upon her with a 
sarcastic sort of grunt, and a " Ho 1 suppose yon 've 
been making up to B., have you ? " 

"Oh, Mr, Bedford, you know very well who it is 
I cares for ! " she says, with a sigh. 

"Bother 1 " Mr. B. remarks. 

" Well, Richard, then I " (here she weeps.) 

"Leave go my 'and ! — leave go my arhand, I say 1 " 
(What could she have been doing to cause this ex- 
clamation ?) 

" Oh, Richard, it 's not your 'and I want — it 's your 
ah-ah-art, Richard ! " 

"Mary Pinhorn," exclaims the Other, "what's the 
use of going on with this game ? You know we 
could n't be a-happy together — you know your ideers 
ain't no good, Mary, It ain't your fault, /dou't 
blame you for it, my dear. Some people are bom 
clever, some are born tall : I ain't tall." 

" Oh, you 're tall enough for me, Eiuhard ! " 

Here Richard again found occasion to cry out: 
" Don't, I say I Suppose Baker was to come in and 
find you squeezing of my hand in this way ? I say, 
some people are bom with big brains. Miss Pinhorn, 
and some with big figures. Look at that ass, Bulkeley, 
Lady B.'s man I He is as big as a Lifeguardsman, 
and he has no more education, nor no more ideas, than 
the beef he feeds on." 

" La ! Richard, whathever do you mean ? " 

" Pooh I How should you know what I mean ? 
Lay them books straight. Put the volumes together, 
fltupid I and the papers, and get the table ready for 
nursery tea, and don't go on there mopping your 
eyes, and making a fool of yourself, Mary Pinhorn ! " 

"Oh, your heart is a stone — a stone — a stone!" 
cries Mary, in a burst of teari. " And I wish it was 
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Mrs. P. (whimpering), — " It 'a for Charlotte, Bed< 
ford I my poor delicate angel of a Shatty ! alie '8 
dered it, indeed she is I " 

Bedford. — " Confound your Shatty I I can't stand 
it, I must n't and won't, Mra. P. I " 

Here a noise and clatter of other persons arriving 
interrupted the conversation between Lovel'a major- 
domo and the mother of the children's governess, and 
I presently heard Master Pop's voice saying, " You 're 
going to tea with us, Mrs. Prior ? " 

Mrs. P. — " Your kind dear grandmammas have 
asked me, dear Master Fopham." 

Tojg. — "But you'd like to go to dinner best, 
wouldn't you? I dare say you have doosid bad 
dinners at your house. Have n't you, Mrs. Prior ? " 

Cissy. — " Don 't say doosid. It 's a naughty word, 
Popham 1 " 

Fop, — "I viill say doosid. Doo-oo-oosid ! There ! 
And I '11 say worse words too, if I please, and you 
hold your tongue. What 's there for tea ? jam for 
tea ? strawberries for tea ? muffins for tea ? That 's 
it: strawberries and mufOns for tea. And we '11 go in 
to dessert besides : that 's prime. I say. Miss Prior ? " 

Miss Prior. — " What do you say, Popham ? " 

Pop. — " Should n't you like to go in to dessert ? — 
there's lots of good things there, — and have wine. 
Only when grandmamma tells her story about— 
about my grandfather and King George the what-d'ye- 
call-'im: King George the Fourth — " 

Cm. — " Ascended the throne, 1820 ; died at Windsor, 
1830." 

Pop. — "Bother Windsor I Well, when she tells 
that story, I can tell you t/iat ain't very good fun." 

Cia. — " And it 's rude of you to speak in that way 
of your grandmamma, Pop 1 " 
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Pop. — " And you '11 hold t/our tongue, Miss I And 
I sliall speak as I like. And I 'm a man, and I don't 
want any of your stuff and nonsense. I say, Mary, 
give us the marmalade 1 " 

Cis. — " You have had plenty to eat, and boys ought 
not to have so much." 

Pop. — " Boya may have what they like. Boya can 
eat twice as much as women. There, I don't want 
any more, Anybody may have the rest," 

Mrs. Prior. — "What nice marmalade! I know 
some children, my dears, who — " 

Miss P. (imploringly). — " Mamma, I beseecb 
you — " 

Mrt. P. — "I know three dear children who very 
— very seldom have nice marmalade and delicious 
cake." 

Pop. — "I know whom you mean : you mean 
Augustus, and Frederick, and Fanny — your children ? 
Well, they shall have marmalade and cake." 

Cis. — " Oh, yes, I wiU give them all mine." 

Pop. (who speaks, I think, as if bis month was full). 
. — "I won't give 'em mine ; but they can have an- 
other pot, you know. You have always got a basket 
with you ; you know you have, Mrs, Prior. You had 
it the day you took the cold fowl." 

Mrs. P. — " For the poor blind black man ! Oh, 
how tliankful he was to his dear young benefactors ! 
He is a man and a brother, and to help him was most 
kind of you, dear Master Popham I " 

Pop, — " That black beggar my brother ? He ain't 
my brother." 

Mrs. P. — " No, dears, you have both the most 
lovely complexions in the world," 

Pop. — " Bother complexions ! I say Mary, anotJier 
pot of marmalade." 
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Mary. — "I don't know, Master Pop — " 

Pop. — "I vjitl have it, I say. If you don't, 111 
Bmasb everything, I will." 

Cm. — " Oh, you naughty, rude boy ! " 

Pap, — " Hold your tonyue, stupid ! I will have it, 
I Bay." 

ifra. P. — " Do humor hun, Mary, please. And 
I'm sure my dear children at home will be better 
for it." 

Pof. — "There 'b your basket. Now put this cake 
in, and this bit of butt«r, and this sugar on the top of 
the butter. Hurray ! hurray ! Oh, what jolly fun 1 
Here's some cake — no, I think I '11 keep that; and, 
Mrs. Prior, tell Gus, and Faimy, and Fred, I sent it 
to 'em, and they shall never want for anything as 
long as Frederick Popham Baker Love), Esquire, can 
give it them. Did Gus like my gray great-coat that I 
did n't want ? " 

3S\a» P. — " You did not give him your new great- 
coat ? " 

Pop. — " It was beastly i^ly, and I did give it him j 
and I 'II give him this if I choose. And don't yoa 
speak to me ; I 'm going to school, and I ain't going 
to have no governesses soon." 

Mri. Prior. — " Ah, dear child ! what a nice coat it 
is ; and how well my poor boy looks in it I " 

Miss Prior. — " Mother, mother ! I implore you — 
mother — ! " 

Mr. Lovel enters. — "8o the children at high teal 
How d'ye do, Mrs. Prior ? I think we shall be able 
to manage that little matter for your second boy, Mrs. 
Prior." 

Mrs. Prior, — Heaven bless you, — bless yoa, my 
dear, kind benefactor 1 Don't prevent me, Elizabeth : 
I mutt kiBB his hand. There ! " 
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And here the second bell rings, and I enter the 
morning-room, and can see Mrs. Prior's great basket 
popped cunningly under tlie table-cloth. Her basket ? 
— her porte-manteau, her porte-bouteiUe, her parte 
tjdteau, her porte-panialon, her porte-imtin in general. 
Thus I could see that every day Mrs, Prior visited 
Shrublands she gleaned greedily of the harvest. Well, 
Boaz was rich, and this ruthless Kuth was hungry 
and poor. 

At the ■welcome summons of the second bell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennington also made their appearance ; the 
latter in the new cap which Mrs. Prior had admired, 
and which she saluted with a nod of smiling recogni- 
tion ; " Dear madam, it is lovely — I told you it was," 
whispers Mrs. P., and the wearer of the blue ribbons 
turned her bonny, good-natured face towards the look- 
ing-glass, and I hope saw no reason to doubt Mrs. 
Prior's sincerity. Aa for Bonnington, I could per- 
ceive that be liad been taking a little nap before din- 
ner, — a practice by which the appetite is improved, 
I think, and the intellect prepared for the bland pran- 
dial conversation. 

"Have the children been quite good?" asks papa, 
of the governess. 

" There are worse children, air," says Miss Prior, 
meekly. 

" Make haste and have your dinner ; we are coming 
in to dessert ! " cries Pop. 

" Tou would not have us go to dine without your 
grandmother ? " papa asks. Dine without Lady 
Baker, indeed ! I should have liked to see him go 
to dinner without Lady Baker, 

Pending her ladyship's arrival, papa and Mr. Bon- 
nington walk to the open window, and gaze on the 
lawn and the towers of Putney rising over the walL 
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" Ah, my good Mrs. Prior," cries Mrs. Bonnington, 
"those grandchildren of mine are sadly apoUed," 

" Sot by you, dear madam," says Mrs. Prior, with a 
look of commiseration. " Your dear children at home 
are, I am sure, perfect models of goodness. Is Hi 
ter Edward well, ma'am ? and Master Robert, a 
Master Kichard, and dear funny little Master William ? : 
Ah, what blessings those childrea are to you 1 If a 
certain wilful little nephew of theirs took after 
them ! " 

" The little naughty wretch ! " cried Mrs. Bonning. 
ton ; " do yon know, Prior, my grandson Frederick — 
(I don't know why they call him Popham in this 
bouse, or why he should be ashamed of his father's 
name) — do you know that Popham spilt the ink over 
my dear husband's bands, which he keeps in his great 
dictionary, and fought with my Kichard, who is three 
years older than Popham, and actually beat his own 
uncle ! " 

" Gracious goodness 1 " I cried ; " you don't mean 
to say ma'am, that Pop has been laying violent hands 
upon his venerable relative ? " I feel ever so gentle 
a pull at my coat. Was it Miss Prior who warned 
me not to indulge in the sarcastic method with good 
Mrs, Bonnington ? 

" I don't know why you call my poor child a venei^ 
able relative," Mrs. B, remarks. "I know that Pop- 
ham was very rude to him ; and then Robert came to 
his brother, and that graceless little Popham took a 
stick, and my husband came out, and do you know 
Popham Lovel actually kicked Mr. Bonnington on the 
shins, and butted him like a little naughty ram ; and 
if you think such conduct is a subject for ridicule — 
I don't, Mr. Batchelor." 

"My dear — dear ladyl" I cried, seizing her hand; 
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for she was going to ciy, and in woman's 
answerable tear always raises a deuce of a commotion 
in my mind. " I would not for the world aay a word 
that should willingly vex yon; and as for Pophara, I 
give you my honor, I think nothing would do that 
child so much good as a good whipping." 

" He is spoiled, Madam ; we know by whom," says 
Mrs. Prior, " Dear Lady Baker ! how that red does 
become your ladyship." In fact, Lady B, sailed in 
at this juncture, arrayed in ribbons of scarlet ; with 
many brooches, bangles, and other gimcracka orna- 
menting her plenteous person. And now her ladyship 
having arrived, Bedford announced that dinner was 
served, and Lovel gave his mother-in-law an arm, 
whilst I offered mine to Mra. Eonningtou to lead her 
to the adjoining dining-room. And the pacable kind 
aoul speedily made peace with me. And we ate and 
drank of Lovel'a best. And Lady Baker told us her 
celebrated anecdote of George the Fourth's compli- 
ment to her late dear husband. Sir Popham, when his 
Majesty visited Ireland. Mrs. Prior and her basket 
were gone when we repaired to the drawing-room ; 
having been hunting all day, the hungry mother had 
returned with her prey to her wide-mouthed birdikins. 
Elizabeth looked very pale and handsome, reading at 
her lamp. And whist and the little tray finished the 
second day at Shrublands. 

I paced the moonlit walk alone when the family 
had gone to rest ; and smoked my cigar under the 
tranquil stars. I had been some thirty hours In the 
house, and what a queer little drama was unfolding 
itself before me \ What struggles and passions were 
going on here — what eertamina and vtotua animo- 
mm I Here was Lovel, this willing horse; and what 
a crowd of relations, what a heap of luggage had the 
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honest fellow to carry ! How that little Mrs. Prior 
was working, and Bcheming, aud tacking, and flatter^ 
ing, and fawning, and plundering, to be sure ! And 
that serene Elizabeth, with what consummate skill, 
art, and prudence, had she to act, to keep her place 
with two such rivals reigning over her. And Eliza- 
beth not only kept her place, but she actually was 
liked by those two women! Why, Elizabeth Prior, 
my wonder and respect for thee increase with every 
hour during which I oontemplate thy character ! How 
is it that you live with those lionesses, and are not 
torn to piecea ? What sops of flattery do you cast to 
them to appease them ? Perhaps I do not think my 
Elizabeth biings up her two children very well, and, 
indeed, have seldom become acquainted with young 
people more odious. But is the fault hera, or is it 
Fortune's spite ? How, with these two grandmothers 
spoiling the children alternately, can the guvemess do 
better than she does ? How has she managed to lull 
their natural jealousy ? I will work out tliat intricate 
problem, that I will, ere many days are over. And 
there are other mysteries which I perceive. There is 
poor Mary breaking her heart for the butler. That 
butler, why does he connive at the rogueries of Mrs. 
Prior ? Ha ! herein lies a mystery too ; and I vow I 
will penetrate it ere long. So saying, I fling away the 
butt-end of the fragrant companion of my solitude, 
and enter into my room by the open French window 
just as Bedford walks in at the door. I tiad heard 
the voice of that worthy domestic ivarbUng a grave 
melody from hia pantry window as I paced the lawn. 
When the family goes to rest, Bedford passes a conpld 
of hours in study in his pantry, perusing the news- 
papers and the new works, and forming his o|nnioti 
on books and politics. Indeed I have reason to b& 
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lieve that the letters in the "Putney Herald" aud 
"Mortlake Monitor," signed "A Voire from the Base- 
ment," were Mr. Bedford's oomjiositiou. 

"Come to see all safe for the night, sir, and the 
windows closed before you turn in," Mr, Dick re- 
marks. "Beat not leave 'em open, even If yoa are 
asleep inside — catch cold — many bad people about. 
Remember Bromley murder ! — Enter at French win- 
dows — you cry oiit — cut your throat — and there 'a a 
fine paragraph for papers next morning ! " 

" What a good voice you have, Bedford," I say j " I 
heard you warbling just now — a famous bass, on my 
word I " 

"Always fond of music — sing when I'm cleaning 
my plate — learned in Old Beak Street. She used to 
tsach me," and he points towards the upper floors. 

"What a little chap you were thenl — ■when you 
came for my proofs for the ' Museum,' " I remark. 

" I ain't a very big one now, sir ; but it ain't the big 
ones that do the best work," remarks the butler. 

"1 remember Miss Prior saying that you were ae 
old as she was." 

" Hm ! and I scarce came up to her — eh — elbow." 
(Bedford had constantly to do battle with the aspir- 
>nquered them, but you could see there 
was a struggle.) 

" And it was Miss Prior tanght you to sing ? " I 
say, looking him full in the face. 

He dropped his eyes — he could not bear my 
scrutiny. I knew the whole story now. 

" When Mrs. Lovel died at Naples, Miss Prior 
brought home the children, and you acted as courier 
to the whole party ? " 

" Yes, sir," says Bedford. " We had the carriage, 
and of course poor Mrs. L. was sent home by sea, and 
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•• Yes," njv Bediotd. 
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" It 'a the old — old story," sa3rs I>iek. " It *■ 3 
■od the Hirish girl orer again, air. I 'in only a wi>- 
vant, I know; but I'm a — Confound it!" And 
here he stock his fists into his ^es. 

" And this is the reason yon allow old His. Piin' to 
■teaJ the sherry and the Eagax ? " I ask. 

"How do you know that? — yon remember how 
■he priced in Beak Street?" asks Bedford, fiercely. 

" I overheard you and her just before dinner," I 
■aid. 

" You had better go and tell Lovel — have me 
tamed out of the boose. That 's the best thing that 
ean be done," cries Bedford again, fiercely, stamping 
bis feet. 

" It it always my cnstom to do as mach mischief aa 
I pOMibly can, Dick Bedford," I say, with fine irony. 
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He seizes my band. " Ifo, you 're a trump — every- 
body knows that ; beg pardon, sir ; but you see I 'm 
80 — ao — dash ! — miserable, that I hardly know 
whether I 'm walking on my bead or my heela," 

"You haven't succeeded in touching her heait, 
then, my poor Dick ? " T said. 

Dick shook his head. " She has no heart," he said. 
If she ever had any, that fellar in India took it away 
with him. She don't care for anybody alive. She 
likes me as well as any one. I think she appreciates 
me, you see, sir ; she can't 'elp it — I'm bleat if she 
can. She knows I am a better man than most of the 
chaps that come down here, — I am, if I wasn't a 
servant. If I were only an apothecary — like that 
grinning jackass who comes here from Barnes in hie 
gig, and wanta to marry her — she 'd have me. She 
keeps him on, and encourages him — she can do that 
cleverly enough. And the old dragon fancies she is 
fond of him. Psha ! 'Why am I making a fool of 
myself ? — I am only a servant. Mary 'a good enough 
for me ; she 'U have me faat enough. I beg your par- 
don, air; I am making a fool of myself; I ain't the 
first, sir. Good-night, sir; hope you'll sleep well" 
And Dick departs to hia pantry and his private 
cares, and I think, "Here is another victim who is 
writhing under the merciless arrows of the universal 
torturer." 

"He is a very singular person," Miss Prior re- 
marked to me, as, next day, I happened to be walking 
on Putney Heath by her side, while her young charges 
trotted on and quarrelled in the distance. " I wonder 
where the world will atop next, dear Mr. Batchelor, 
and how far the march of intellect will proceed ! Any 
one so free, and easy, and cool, as this Mr. Bedford I 
never saw. When we were abroad with poor Mra. 
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pretend to lead, I'm SQML Mc fiamuDgton says lie 
Jim tang^ faxmself hittorf , end Hozaee in Tiatin, and 
algebra, and I don't Jmow^wbat beridea. He tdkei 
to the aervairta and tradeepecqiie ait Ifaplea juch 
iietter than / could, I BaaoBB 700.'' And THiialrflni 
tosses Tsp her head heaPTenwaida^ aa if ahe vonld mA 
cf yonder skies hovaachamanooiildpoanbljbe as 
fpood as henell 

fihe steppedalong tiie Heath — alimyVtately^liealAlqf^ 
tall, —her firm, neat foot treading sfiriftly ovmt 
grass. She irare her bine speetadea, bat I think 
QDaM have looked at the nn without tiieglasaee 
without wimdng. S%at ana was playing with 
tawny^ wfvry ringlets^ and aoattering gold-dnat 
them* 

'<It is wottderfnl,'' saad I, jadTnlring her, '<hav 
fiiese people gii« themaelwes airs, and try to iaibals 
tiieir bettersl " 

*' Most extiaordinairy 1 " says Bessy. She had not 
one particle of hnmor in all her composition. I think 
Dick Bedford was right ; and she had no heart. Well, 
she had famons limgs, health, appetite, and with theae 
one may get through life not uncomfortably. 

" You and Saint Cecilia got on pretty well, Bessy f • 
I ask. 

" Saint who ? '' 

" The late Mrs. L." 

" Oh, Mrs. Level : — yes. What an odd peirson jron 
are! I did not understand whom you meant," 
Elizabeth the downright. 

''Not a good temper, I should think? She M>d 
Pred fought?" 
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which she replied, that I waa such a atrange, odd man, 
she really could not understand me. 

We were back at Shniblanda at two. Of course wo 
must not keep the children's dinner waiting : aud of 
course Mr. Drencher drove up at live minutes past 
two, with hia gig-horse all in a lather. I, who knew 
the secrets of the house, was amtised to see the furioui 
glances which Bedford darted from the sideboard, or 
as he served the doctor with cutlets. Drencher, for 
his part, scowled at me. I, for my part, was eaiy, 
witty, pleasant, and I trust profoundly wicked and 
malicious. I bragged about my aristocratic friends to 
Lady Baker. I trumped her old-world stories alwut 
George the Fourth at Dublin with the latest dandified 
intelligence I had learned at the club. 'I'hat the 
young doctor should be dazzled and dis(;uKted wai, I 
own, my wish ; and I enjoyed his rage as I saw him 
choking with jealousy over bis victuals. 

But why was Lady Baker sulky with me ? Hovr 
came it, my fashionable Btories had no effect upon 
that polit« matron? Yesterday at dinner the, had 
been gracious enough: and turning her back upon 
those poor simple Bonningtons, who knew nothing of 
the beau monde at all, had condescended to fuIdrcM 
herself specially to me several tioies with an " I nesd 
not tell yow, Mr. Batchelor, that the Dnches* of Dor- 
setshire'a maiden name was De Bobas ; " or, " Ton 
know very w^ that the etiquette at tbe Lord Lieiw 
tenant's balls, at DnbUn Castle, is for the wiru of 
baronets to" — ebx ete. 

Now Thence, I say, did it ariM that Lady hakm, 
vho Iiad been kind and *■"■''"*' with mt on Smd^, 
should on Monday tora me a sboqider m eoU u tlHC 
lamb whidi I offered to caire for tlte baily, aad 
which rentaincd from jefteidaT'i qiarter? I had 
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ground-floor room for hira, wliioli — a. — thw gciilli'- 
man persists in not rac^ting." AiiU the deitr creature 
looked me full in the face. 

"This gentleman smukes, too, and is so mrmfortaltln 
where he is that ha proposes to remain thert.-," I say, 
with a bland smile. 

"Haapie of plovers' egge, sir," says Bedford, hand- 
ing a dish over my back. And he actually gavo mo 
a little dig, and growled, " Go it — give it her I " 

"There is a capital inn on the Heath," 1 continue^ 
peeling one of my opal favorites. " If Captain Baker 
must smoke, be may have a room there." 

" Sir ! my son does not live at inns," cries Lady 
Baker. 

"Oh, Grandma! don't he though ? And wasn't there 
a row at the 'Star and Garter; ' and did it't I'a pay 
tTncle Clarence's bill there, though ? " 

" Silence, Fopham 1 Little boys should be seen and 
not beard," says Cissy. "Shouldn't littl« boys be 
seen and not heard. Miss Prior?" 

" They shonld n't insult their grandmothers. my 
Cecilia — my Cecilia I" cries Lady Baker, lifting 
her hand. 

" Ton sha'n't hit me ! I say, yon sha'n't hit me 1 " 
roars Fop, starting back, and beginning to ifjuare at 
his enraged ancestress. The scene waji grcfwing i^U' 
foL And there vaa that rascal of a Bedford choking 
vith sDppresaed lao^U«r at the sideboard. Bulkelcy, 
her ladyship's man, stood calm a« late; but yoaag 
Buttons burst oat tn a gnfEaw ; on whi/rh, I smmm 
joo, Ia^ Baker looked u sarage as lady Macbetb. 

" Am I to be bMolted faj my daag^iter's semats 7 " 
eries Iddy Bafax. "I will lesre ibe bouM tttto 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A BLACK SKEZK. 



Thb being for whom my Mend Dick Bedford Reemed 
to have a special contempt and arenion, was Hr. 
Bulkeley, the tall footman in attendance upon Lorel'i 
dear mother-in-law. One of the causes of Bedford's 
wrath, the worthy fellow explained to me. In th« 
servants' hall, Bolkeley vaa in the habit of Bpeaking 
in disrespectful and satirical terms of bis iniitreH, en- 
larging , upon her many foibles, and describing her 
peconiary difBcolties to the many kaintiU* of that mo- 
ond social circle at Shrublanda. The hold which 
Sir. Bolkeley had orer his lady lay in a long niiMit- 
tied acooont of wages, which her ladyship was quite 
diaindinod to discharge. And, in spite of this insc^ 
yvaejt the IbotBaa tsiut have fomul his profit ia the 
pbee^ fat be eontuued to bold it from year tf> ytatf 
and to fotten on bia **"™gf, siieh as they were. Ky 
lady's digni^ did not alknr her to tnrel witbmt tUs 
hsge pexMnage in hes tnin; andagmt eomtert it 
Bast bam been to be^ to leAeet tbat n all tfac 
eumii y - bnneBe wbidi sfae visited (and sbe would 
go wbererer sbe eould torn an inntatioa), ber at* 
t enrfsB t bedy rwjihameA biwelf itgaJiay ber fp' 
enliaiitiea, aad aade bia bniAcr a ci i Mta awaee tt 
bis Buctnaa'a m\\ nil eo^iticm. Ami J0t Urn 



Ina^ ba^. abe bnactf kd a bnfaniv MMiwibM 
abencaaeifeclMe ■ !■■), flw^ttit bgf ga^ 
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the decay of, etc., etc. And Wiggiiis'a little article 
which. wLia not found suitable for a certain magazine ? 
— Allans done! The drunkard saya the pickled aalnion 
gave him the headache ; the man who hates us gives a 
reason, but not the reason, Bedford was angry with 
Bulkeley for abusing his mistresa at the servants' 
table ? Yes. But for wliat elae besides ? I don't 
care — nor possibly does your worship, the exalted 
reader, for these low vulgar kitchen quarrels. 

Out of that ground-fioor room, then, I would not 
move in spite of the utmost efforts of my Lady Baker's 
broad shoulder to push me out ; and with many gi'ins 
that evening, Bedford complimented me on my gal- 
lantry in routing the enemy at luncheon. I think ha 
may possibly have told his master, for Lovel looked 
very much alarmed and uneasy when we greeted each 
other on his return from the city, but became more 
composed when Lady Baker appeared at the second 
dinner-bell, without a trace on her fine countenance of 
that storm which had caused all her waves to heave 
with such commotion at noon. How finely some peo- 
ple, by the way, can hang up quarrels — or pop them 
into a drawer — aa they do their work, when ditmer ix 
anuoanced, and take them out again at a convenient 
season ! Baker was mild, gentle, a tbcmgbt sad and 
sentimental — tenderly interested about her dear son 
and daughter, in Ireland, whom she rusI go and see — 
quite ea£y in baud, in a word, and to the iuuuenae relief 
of all of us. She kissed Lovel on retiring, and prayed 
blessii^ on her Frederick. She ptnnted to the plo- 
tore: nothing could be more melancholy or uuue 
gracious. 

" Sh* go!" sajs Mr. Bedford to me at m^si — 
"not she. She knows when she's well off; was 
obliged to turn oat of Bakeistown before she came 




that Ismte BnDodej told me aa She 'b always 
qniiidliiig with her aonizid his wife. Angels don't 
gxmr ewfywhere as they do at Putney, Mr. B. I Yoa 
gsie it her well to^y at lunch, yoa did thoogh I " 
During my stay at Shnblanda^ Mr. Bedford payed 
me a icgolsr erening Tisit in my room, set the eofis 
du ftofB before me^ and in his cart way acquainted 
me with the ehaiaeters of the inmates of the hoose, 
and the incidents occurr in g therein. 

Captain Chuenoe Baker did not come to ShraUands 
on the day when his anzioos mother wished to clear 
oat my nest (and expel the amiable bird in it) for her 
son's benefit. I bdieve an important fight^ which 
was to come off in the Essex Marshes, and which was 
postponed in conseqaence of the interposition of the 
county magistrates, was the occasion, or at any rate 
the pretext^ of the Captain's delay. '^He likes see- 
ing fights better than going to 'em, the Captain does,** 
my major-domo remarked. ''His regiment was or* 
dered to India, and he sold oat : climate don't agree 
with his precious health. The Captain ain't been 
here ever so long, not since poor Mrs. L.'s time, be- 
fore Miss P. came here: Captain Clarence and his 
sister had a tremendous quarrel together. He was 
up to all sorts of pranks, the Captain was. Not a 
good lot, by any means, I should say, Mr. Batche- 
lor." And here Bedford begins to laugh- " Did you 
ever read, sir, a farce called * Raising the Wind?' 
There's plenty of Jeremy Diddlers now, Captain 
Jeremy Diddlers and Lady Jeremy Diddlers too. 
Have you such a thing as half a crown about you ? 
If you have, don't invest it in some folks' pockets — 
that's all. Beg your pardon, sir, if I am bothering 
you with talking." 

As long as I was at Shrublands, and ready to par- 
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take of breakfast with my kind host and his cliildreo 
and their governess, Lady Baker had her own break- 
fast taken to her room. Ent when there were no 
viaitora in the bouse, she would come groaning out of 
her bed-room to be present at the morning meal ; and 
not uncommonly would give the little company anec- 
dotes of the departed saint, under whose invocation, 
as it were, we were aasembled, and whose simpering 
effigy looked down upon us, over her harp, and from 
the wall. The eyes of the portrait followed you 
about, aa portraits' eyes so painted will ; and those 
glances, aa it seemed to me, still domineered over 
Lovel, and made him quail aa they had done in life. 
Yonder, in the corner, was Cecilia's harp, with its 
leathern cover. I likened the skin to that drum 
which the dying Zisca ordered should be made out of 
his hide, to be beaten before the hosts of his people 
and inspire terror, Fowjr eoncevez, 1 did not say to 
Lovel at breakfast, as I sat before the ghostly musical 
instrument, "My dear fellow, that skin of Cordovan 
leather belonging to your defunct Cecilia's harp is 
like the hide which," etc. ; but I confess, at first, 1 
used to have a sort of crawly sensation, as of a sickly 
genteel ghost flitting about the place, in an exceed- 
ingly peevish humor, trying to scold and command, 
and finding her defunct voice couldn't be heard — 
trying to re-illumine her extinguished leers and faded 
smiles and ogles, and finding no one admired or took 
note. In the gray of the gloaming, in the twilight 
comer wliere stands the shrouded companion of song 
— what is that white figure flickering round the 
silent harp? Once, as we were assembled in the 
room at afternoon tea, a bird, entering at the open 
window, perched on the instrument. Popham dashed 
at it. Lovel was deep in conversation upon the wine- 





mien (a* I wmetimM fondly kueim) Mtuni Ihn 
dnadj performed QtaX {vooenb vhu of (imnw I 
«sa*t pretend to wt npon mew hwir-dy*." (Thf 
wioskers of the iiidiridiial trho luldrodiHHl luti, lnn» 
oent, stared me in the fuw M ho Rimkc, iiint wurt 
dyed of the most unblnshinR pur]ilit.) "('liuviitW 
Baker, sir, is a young mivii who wmiM hnvp \»n\ ifr 
valuable in Spnrta as a wiiminfc af;aln*t ilniiiKniiitfMH 
aod an esemplnx of it Ho hrm hitl)u«l Llip tvirll»n)t> 
tal snTgeon to some mnat intitrnHtlriK (ix]H>rliiiHiti la 
delirium trement. He is known, and not In thn 1mvi( 
fanflted, in evei^ billiard -room in Hrl((litJiii, l]»rit)nr> 
bnry, York, Sheffield — on rvi-ry jxivimiftil: wIiIkIp Itni 
■rung with the clink of drsfjoon b(K(t-lini<lii, Jly n mitHi 
system of revoking iit whint iiii liiui I'mt datura wbioh 
have caused not only hiM jKirtiuirN, Imt lil« 'r|t[ioiuiiiM 
and the wbcde c]nh, to atlmiri hiin anil tMi iltotrMt 
him : long before and Rin/>A lut wan tit Mfa, lia hw 
written h^ eminnrt naraa to billa wblnb Imva tumn 
d»iMnored,nBd fau nob); ffcaied Uf nltHJrl^ W ft 
Knon Cor ^ediniQg tB p^> Aon tw KiniMn toWM 
vfaere 1m hu been qturtmd, Iw hu ttutimi mnf Mt 
cafyHim bMitoo< tbtflofflfaiMi. Ixtt ttM4r gkmn, 
hatm&aOietf, twl pasCmnf , Ifa fcw fend <wiil» 
•wtaiita wiA Com* finw^ wjHdtpf h«ni» mwWiT 
lii— ; iiijMtiiil a 
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" My liaad shakes because I am ill : and I oough 
because I 'm ill. Your motlier died of it, aud I dare 
say I shall too." 

"I hope you'll be good, and repent before you die, 
Uncle, and I will lend you some nice books," says 
Cecilia. 

" Oh, bother books I " cries Pop. 

"And I hope you'll be good, Popham," and "You 
hold j/our tongue, Miss," and " I shall," and " I sha'n't," 
and " You 're another," and " I '11 tell Miss Prior," — 
" Go and tell, tell-tale," — " Boo " — " Boo " — " Boo " 

— "Boo" — and I don't know what more exclanuu 
tions came tumultuously and rapidly from thege dear 
children, as their uncle lay before them, a handkor- 
chief to his mouth, lila little feet high raised ou ttw 
sofa cushions. 

Captain Baker turned a little eye towards me, as 
I entered the room, but did not change his vOAy and 
elegant posture. When I came near to the sofa where 
he reposed, he was good enough to call oot: 

" Glass of sherry ! " 

" It 'a 31r. Batchelor ; it is n't Bedford, Uncle," iiaya 
Cissy. 

" Mr. Batchelor ain't got any sherry in liis pocket ; 

— have you, Ur. Batchelor ? You ain't like old Un. 
Prior, always pocketing things, are you ? " cries Pop, 
and faUla a-langhing at tiie ludicroos idea of my beioy 
mistaken tor Bedford, 

"Beg your pardon. How ibonld I koov, yoa 
know?" drawU the invalid on the sof^ "Ercfy- 
body *■ the same now, you se*." 

"Sir!" Mys I, and "sir" wa« all I ooolil say, TIj* 

fust is, X «oald have replied with fiomething reinarilA' 

Uj naat mod eotting, which would have tfamtfijuad tim 

lanRoid little iirViin'infe who ^"^ (q — j-*-*-^ t>e tat 

vocin.— n 
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" Since you are the butler, will you get me & glass 
of sherry and a biscuit ? " aaya the Captain, And 
Bedford, retiring, returned presently with the wine. 

The young gentleman's hand shook so, that, in order 
to drink his wine, he had to surprise it, as it were, and 
seize it with his mouth, when a shake brought the 
glass near his lips. He drained the wine, and held 
out his hand for another glass. The hand was steadier 
now. 

"Ton the man who was here before?" asks tlie 
Captain. 

" Six years ago, when you were here, sir," says the 
butler. 

" \¥hat I I ain't changed, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, you are, sir," 

" Then, how the dooce do you remember me ? " 

" You forgot to pay me some money you borrowed 
of me, one pound five, sir," says Bedford, wiiose eyes 
slyly turned in my direction. 

And here, according to her wont at this meal, the 
dark-robed Miss Prior entered the room. Hlie was 
coming forward with her ordinarily erect attitude and 
firm step, but paused in her walk an instant, and when 
she came to us, I thought, looked remarkably pale. 
She made a slight curtsy, and it must be confessed 
that Captain Baker rose up from his sofa for a moment 
when she appeared. She then sat down, with her back 
towards him, taming towards herself the table and its 
tea appat^tos. 

At this board my Lady Baker found us assembled 
when she returned from her afternoon drive. She 
fiew to her darling reprobate of a son. She took his 
hand, she smoothed hack his hair from his d^mp tore- 
head. "My darling child," cries this fond mother, 
"what a. pulse you have got!" 






tlf liocM'- titan thn faX'-. . 

Wlwi' i liKvx Mbnmu m womf- tlasr woBSn is their 
•QfivJty lor (^ttftmliia;.' aui: far Teaanuliatioii. -Asl 
«•« iwHd> iMUn bastrmg Toand her «oq'e aeak, mud 
toitdlim but ■wnry nafj^W, 1 mnmifaarad the wcfal 
•MRm wttL whUL ta forawr days she med to saSer- 
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cushioned iritli Ma filial crunee. Under her cliestDOt 
front her ladj-ghip's real head of hair vae gray, in 
consequence of his iniqnitiea. His preoocious appa- 
tite bad devoured the greater part of her jointure. 
He had treated her many dangeronB ilinesBes 'with in- 
difference : had been the worst son, the worst brutlier, 
tiie most ill-condueted schoolboy, the most immoral 
young man — the terror of households, the Lovelaoe 
of garrison towns, the perverter of young officers ; 
in fact, Lady Baker did not know how she aup]>orted 
existence at aU under the agony occasioned by liii 
crimes, aud it was only from the possession of a more 
than ordinanly strong sense of religioo that she wu 
enablcKl to bear her bnrden. 

The Captain htmself explained these altematiiig 
maternal caresses and qaarrels in his easy way. 

"Bfiir how the old lady kissed and fondled me?" 
Bays he to his brother-in-lavr. " Quih^ refrwhin', aint 
it ? Hang me, I thought she was goin' to send me ft 
bit of sweetbread off her own plate. Came up to mj 
nom last nigfat. vanted to tack me np in bed, and 
abnsed my brother to me for an hour. Ton see, when 
I'm in favor, she always abuses Baker; vben h^'t 
in t&Tm she ahnses me to him. And my sister-in-law, 
did nH idw ^-n it mj sister-in-law ! Oh ! 1 11 tronble 
yon! And poor Cecilia — why, han? me, JLr. Batcb»- 
lot, she nsed to go on — this battle '« eorked. 1 'la 
hanged if it isn't— to go on liKiftt Cecilia, and caU 
her Hnno!" 

Hefc be ww intenrnpted hj oar bort, vho mid 

"Wm ym please to forget Miiwi qovi^ or net 
mention tben beseT Will you bave nne wise, 



And liowd BMB, and haa^OHj Mnlka vat of tbr 
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loom. To do Lorel jufitdce, he had a great contempt 
and dislike for his young brother-Lo-lav, which, with 
his best magnanimity-, he could not at all times 



So our host stalks towards the drawing-Toom, lear- 
ing Captain Claienoe sipping wina. 

"Don't go, too," gays the Captain. " He 's a con- 
founded ram fellow, my brother-in-law is. He's a 
confounded ill-conditioned fellow, too. They alvajrs 
are, you know, these tradesmen fellows, these h^- 
bred uns. I used to tell my sister so ; but she vouid 
have bira, because he had soch lots of money, yoa 
know. And she threw orer a fellat she was very fond 
of ; and I told her she 'd regret it. I told I^y B. 
she 'd regret it. It was all Lady B.'s doing. She 
made Cissy throw the fellar over. He was a bad 
match, certainly, Tom Mountain was ; and not a clever 
fellow, you know, or that sort of thing ; but, at any 
rate, he was a gentleman, and better than a con- 
founded sugar-baking beggar out Katcliff Highway." 

" You seem to find that claret very good," I remark, 
speaking, I may say, Socratically, to my young friend, 
who had been swallowing bumper after bumper, 

" Claret good ! Yes, doosid good ! " 

"Well, you see our confounded sugar-baker gives 
you his best," 

" And why should n't he, hang him ? "Why, the 
fellow chokes with money. What does it matter to 
hira how much he spends ? You 're a poor man, I 
dare say. You don't look as if you were overflush of 
money. Well, if pou stood a good dinner, it would 
be all right — I mean it would show — you under- 
stand me, you know. But a sugar-baker with ten 
thousand a year, what does It matter to him, bottle of 
claret more — less ? " 
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'■ Let us go in to the ladies," I say, 

"Go in to Mother! J don't want to go in to my 
mother," cries out the artless youth, " And I dou't 
want to go in to the sugar-baker, hang him I and I 
don't want to go in to the children; and I'd rather 
have a glass of brandy-and-water with you, old boy. 
Here you ! What 's your name ? Bedford ! I owe 
you five-and-twenty shillings, do I, old Bedford ? 
Give us a glass of Schnaps, and I '11 pay you ! Look 
here, Batchelor. I hate that augar-baker. Two years 
ago, I drew a bill on him, and he wouldn't pay it — 
perhaps he would have paid it, but my sister wouldn't 
let him. And, I say, shall we go and have a cigar in 
your roo]n ? My mother 's been abusing you to me 
like fun this morping. She abuses everybody. She 
used to abuse Cissy. Cissy used to abuse her — used 
to fight like two cats — " 

And if I narrate this conversation, dear Spartan 
youth 1 if I show thee this Helot maundering in hia 
cups, it is that from his odious example thou mayat 
learn to be moderate in the use of thine own. Has 
the enemy who has entered thy mouth ever stolen 
away thy brains ? Has wine ever caused thee to blab 
secrets ; to utter egotisms and follies ? Beware of it. 
Has it ever been thy friend at the end of the hard 
day's work, the cheery companion of thy companions, 
the promoter of harmony, kindness, harmless social 
pleasure? Be thankful for it. Three years sluce, 
when the comet was blazing in the autumnal sky, I 
stood on the chateau-steps of a great claret proprietor. 
" Boirai-je de ton vin, comete ? " I said, addressing 
the luminary with the flaming tail. "Shall those 
generous bunches which you ripen yield their juices 
for me morituro ? " It was a solemn thought. Ah I 
my dear brethren 1 who knows the Order of the Fates ? 
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When Bhall we pass the Gloomy Gates ? Which of 
oa goes, which of us waits to driuk those famous 
Fifty-eights ? A sermon, upon my word I And pray 
why not a little homily on an autumn eve over a pui^ 
pie duater 7 — If tliat rickety boy ha<l only drunk 
olaxet, I warrant you his tongue would not hnva 
blabbed, his hand would not have shaken, his wretched 
little brain and body would not have reeled with fever. 

"'Gad," said he next day to me, "cut again last 
night. Have an idea that I abused Loveh ^^'hen I 
have a little wine on board, always speak my mind^ 
don't you know ? Last time I was here in my pooc 
lister's time, said sometbin' to her, don't quite knoV I 
what it was, sometbin' confoundedly true and ud- ' 
pleasant I dare say. I think it was about a fellow 
she used to go on with before she married the sugar- 
baker. And I got orders to quit, by Jove, sir — neck 
and crop, sir, and no mistake I And we gave it one 
another over the stairs. Oh, my ! we did pitch inl — 
And that was the last time I ever saw Cecilia — giva 
you my word. A doosid unforgiving woman my poor 
Bister was, and between you and me, Batchelor, as 
great a flirt as ever tlirew a fellar over. You should 
have heard her and my Lady B. go on, that 's all 1 — 
Well, Mamma, are you going out for a drive in th« 
ooachy-poachy ? Not as I know^ on, thank you, as I 
before had the honor to observe. Mr. Batchelor and 
me are going to play a little game at billiards." Wo 
did, and I won; and, from that day to this, have 
never been paid my little winnings. 

On the day after the doughty captain's arrival, 
Miss I'rior, in whose face I liad remarked a great ex* 
pression of gloom and care, neither made her ap])ear> 
anoe at breakfast nor at the ohildi'en's dinner. " Miss 
Prior was a little unwell," Lady Baker said, with an 
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air of most perfect satisfaction. " Mr. Drencher will 
coma to see her this afternoon, and prescribe for her, 
I dare say," adds her ladyship, nodding and winking 
a roguish eye at me. 1 was at a loss to understand 
what w.as the point of humor which amused Lady B., 
until she herself explained it. 

" My good sir," she said, " I think Miss Prior is not 
at all aeerse to being ill." And the nods recommenced. 

" As how ? " I ask. 

" To being ill, or at least to calling in the medical 
man." 

"Attachment between governess and Sawbones, I 
make bold for to presume ? " says the Captain. 

"Precisely, Clarence — a very fitting match. leaw 
the affair, even before Miss Prior owned it — that is 
to say, she has not denied it. She says she can't 
afford to marry, that she has children enough at home 
in her brothers and sisters. She is a well-principled 
young wonian, and does credit, Mr. Batchelor, to your 
recommendation, and the education she has received 
from her uncle, the master of St. Boniface." 

" Cissy to school ; Pop to Eton ; and Miss What-d'- 
you-caU to grind the pestle in Sawbones's back-shop : 
I see I " says Captain Clarence, " He seems a low, 
vulgar blackguartl, that Sawbones." 

" Of course, my love, what can you expect from that 
sort of person ? " asks mamma, whose own father waa 
a small attorney in a small Irish town. 

" I wish I had his confounded good health," orieB 
Clarence, coughing. 

" My poor darling ! " says mamma. 

I said nothing. And so Elizabeth was engaged to 
that great, broad-shouldered, red-whiskered young 
surgeon with the huge appetite and the dubious 
A'«/ Well, why not? What was it to me? Why 
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and all over the world, bitter tears are dropping as 
regular as the dew, and cruel memories are haunting 
the pillow. Close my hot eyes, kind Sleep ! Do not 
Tiait it, dear delusive images out of the Past ! Often 
yoai figure shimmers through my dreams, Glorrina. 
Not as you are now, the stout mother of many chil- 
dren — you always had an alarming likeness to your 
own mother, Glorvina — but as you were — slim, 
black-haired, blue-eyed — when your carnation lips 
warbled the " Vale of Avoca " or the " Angel's Whis- 
per." " What ! " I say then, looking up the stair, 
"am I absolutely growing jealous of yon apothecary ? 
— fool!" And at this juncture, out peers Bed- 
ford's face from the pantry, and I see be is jealous 
too. I tie my shoe as I sit on the table; I don't 
affect to notice Bedford in the least (who, in fact, 
pops his own head back again as soon as he sees 
mine). I take my wide-awake from the peg, set it on 
one side my head, and strut whistling out of the 
hall-door. I stretch over Putney Heath, and my 
spirit resumes its tranquillity. 

I sometimes keep a little journal of my proceed- 
ings, and on referring to its pages, the scene rises 
before me pretty clearly to which the brief notes 
allude. On this day I find noted : " Friday, July 
14. — B. raine dentm to-day. Seems to require a great 
deal of attendance from J>r. — Sow between dowagers 
after dinner" "B.," I need not remark, is Bessy. 
" Dr.," of course, you know. " Row between dowa- 
gers " means a battle royal between Mrs. Bonnington 
and Lady Baker, such as not unfrequently raged 
under the kindly Lovel's roof. 

Lady Baker's gigantic menial Bulkeley conde- 
scended to wait at the family dinner at Shmblanda, 
when perforce he had to put himself under Mr. Bed- 
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"Frederick," Mrs. Bomiington be^ns, when tlie 
CofEee-ceremony U over, " now tlie Bervanta are gone, 
I most scold you about tiie waste at yoar table, my 
dear. Wliat was the Deed of openiug that great bot- 
tle of champagne ? Lady Baker ouly takes two 
glasses. Mr. Batchelor doesn't touch it." (So, 
thank yon, my dear Mrs. Bonnington : too old a 
stager.) " Why not have a little bottle instead of 
that great, large, immense oae ? Bedford is a tee- 
totaler. I Bup[>ose it ia that London footman who 

"My dear mother, I haven't really ascertained liis 
tastes," says Lovel. 

" Then why not tell Bedford to open a pint, dear ? " 
pnrsueH mamma. 

" Oh, Bedford — Bedford, we must not mention kbit, 
Mrs. Bomungton!" cries Lady Baker. "Bedford is 
faultless. Bedford has the kej's of everything. Bed* 
ford is not to be controlled in anj-tbing. Bedford is 
to be at liberty to be rude to my servant." 

"Bedford was admirably kind in his attendance oa 
your daughter. Lady Baker," says Lovel, hie bnnr 
darkening : " and as for your man, I slunjJd think lis 
was big enough to protect himself fr'^'in any radeoeM 
of poor IHA I *' The good fellow had been angry tor 
one moment, at the next he was all for peace aod 
conciliation. 

Lady Baker puts on her superfine air. With that 
air she had often awe-etricken good, simple Mrs. 
Bonnington; and she lovcid to use it whenever city 
folks or humble people were present. You see sbie 
thought herself your superiur aud mine, a« de par U 
moiuU there are many artless Lady Bakers who do. 
"Mj dear Fredeiick!" says I^dy B. then, puCtiug 
on ha best Majboi naaoetv "exease me iac Mjiug, 




Ttn haTv otltR- dstife — othsr etaUdmi — & liaBtaBziid, 
vbnm rnn bavp Inft at home in delicate bealth. and 
who — " 

*- Lodv Ttnlcwr ! " «anhumsldrs.Saimingbni.*'no one 
shall stty I doo*! tak^ ean of tor d«Kr hnsfaoiui I " 

•■llydparlAdvltakw!— mydaor — desr mother !" 
oriee LoraL «Wm^. and wbimperG wide to me, " Tbty 
flpu in this it«y <>v«rv nigfat. «h«b we 're BloDe. It^ 
too fa»d. Ain't It. Buck ? " 

*Q ny Toti tfetikv Hre of Ur. Bnmiti^taii.*' Baker 
blandly I t wm ^ Jtas hit Mis. Bantua^ton od tfao 
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raw place, and smilingly proceeds to thong again) ; " I 
say you do take care of your husbajiil, my dear creature, 
and that is why you can't attend to Frederick 1 
And aa he is of a very easy temper, — except some- 
times with his poor Cecilia's mother, — he allows all 
his tradesmen to cheat him ; all his servants to cheat 
him i Bedford to be rude to everybody ; and if to me, 
why not to my servant Bulkeley, with whom IiOrd 
Toddleby'a groom of the chambers gave me the very 
highest character ? " 

Mrs. Bonnington in a great flurry broke in by say- 
ing she was surprised to hear that noblemen had 
grooms in their chambers : and she thought they were 
much better in the stables : and when they dined 
with Captain Huff, you know, Frederick, hia man 
always brought such a dreadful smell of the stable in 
with him, that — here she paused. Baker's eye was 
on her ; and that dowager was grinning a cruel 
triumph. 

" He I — he 1 Ton mistake, my good Mrs. Bonning- 
ton ! " says her ladyship. "Your poor mother mis- 
takes, my dear Frederick. You have lived in a quiet 
and most respectable sphere, but not, you understand, 
not — " 

" Not what, pray, Lady Baker ? We have lived in 
this neighborhood twenty years : in my late husband's 
time, when we saw a great deal of company, and this 
dear Frederick was a boy at Westminster School. 
And we have paid, for everything we have had for 
twenty years ; and we have not owed a penny to any 
tradesman. And we may not have had potcdered foot- 
men, six feet high, impertinent beasts, who were rude 
to all the maids in the place. Don't — I u.-!U speak, 
Frederick I But servants who loved us, and who 
were paid their wages, and who — o — ho — ho — hoi" 
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table, Lorel read hia paper and looked &t his watch to 
see if it was omnibus time ; and Sessy made tlie tea, 
qnite undisturbed by the old lady's tragical prattle. 

When Baker described her sou's fearful cough and 
dreadfully feverish state, I said, " Surely, Lady Baker, 
Mr. Drencher had better be sent for ; " and I suppose 
I uttered the disgusting dissyllable Drencher with a 
fine sarcastic accent; for once, just once, Bessy's gray 
eyes rose through the spectacles and met mine with a 
glance of unutterable sailness, then calmly settled down 
on to the alop-basin £^:ain, or the urn, in which her 
pale features, of course, were odiously distorted. 

" You will not bring anybody home to dinner, Fred- 
erick, in my poor boy's state ? " asks Lady B. 

" He may stay in his bed-room I suppose," replied 
Loveh 

" He is Cecilia's brother, Frederick ! " cries the 
lady. 

"Conf — " Lovel was beginning. What was he 
about to say? 

" If you are going to confound your angel in heaven, 
1 have nothing to say, sir!" cries the mother of 
Clarence. 

"Parbleu, MadaTtie/" cried Lovel in French; "if 
he were not my wife's brother, do you think I would 
let hira stay here ? " 

"Parly Fran^ais? Out, out, out/" cries Pop, "1 
know what Pa means ! " 

"And BO do /know. And I shall lend Uncle Clar- 
ence some books which Mr. Bonntngton gave me, 
and — " 

" Hold your tongue all ! " shouts Lovel, with a 
stamp of his foot. 

"You will, perhaps, have the great kindness t 
allow me the use of your carriage — or, at least, t 
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wait here ontil my poor BufEering boy can be moved, 
Mr. Lovel ? " says Lady B., with the airs of & martyr. 

Lorel rang the belL " The carriage for Lady Baker 
— at her ladyship's hoar, Bedford: and the cart for 
her luggage. Her ladyship and Captain Baker are 
going away." 

"I have lost one child, Mr, LoveL, whom some 
people seem to forget. I am not going to murder 
another I I will not leave this bouse, sir, unUu you 
drive me from, it by forte, imtll the medical man haa 
Been my boy ! " And here she and sorrow aat down 
again. She was always giving warning. She was 
always fitting the halter and traversing the cart, was 
Lady B., bat she forever declined to droj^ the hand- 
kenjhief and have the bosinesB over. I saw by a 
little shmg in Bessy's shoolders, what the governess's 
views were of the matter ; and, in a word. Lady B. do 
more went away on this day, than she had done on 
forty previons days when she annonoced her imention 
of going. She would accept benefits, you see, but then 
she insulted her benefactors, and so squared accounts. 

That great healthy, florid, scarlet-whiskered medical 
-wretch came at aboat twelve, saw Mr. Baker and 
prescribed lor him : and €f etmrBe he must have a few 
words witii Uiss Prior, and inquire into the State of 
her health. Just as oo the previous occasion, I hap- 
pened to be in the hall when Drencher went upstairs; 
Bedford happened to be looking out of Us psntfy- 
door: I bant into a yell of lam^iter when I saw 
DitdE'a livid faee — tbe si^ tomAaw soiled wy 
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noiseless, in a nunlike calm, she swept down the steps. 
Of course, I followed her. And there was Master 
Bedford's nose peeping through the pantry-door at us, 
aa we went out with the children. Pray, what busi- 
ness of Ait was it to be always watching anybody who 
walked with Miss Prior ? 

" So, Bessy," I said, " what report does Mr. — hem ! 
— Mr. Drencher — give of the interesting invalid ? " 

"Oh, the most horrid ! He says that Captain 
Baker has several times bad a dreadful disease brought 
on by drinking, and that he is mad when he has it. 
He has delusions, sees demons, when he is in this 
state — wants to be watched." 

" Drencher tells you everj'thing ? " 

She says meekly : " He attends us when we are ilL" 

I remark, with fine irony : " He attends the whole 
family : be is always coming to Shmblands I " 

" He Pomes very often," Miss Prior says gravely, 

"And do you mean to say, Bessy," 1 cry, madly 
cutting off two or three heads of yellow broom with 
my stick — " do you mean to say a fellow like that, 
who drops his k'a about the room, is a welcome 
visitor ? " 

" I should be very ungrateful if he were not wel- 
come, Mr. Batchelor," says Miss Prior. "And call 
me by my surname, please — and he has taken care 
of all my family — and — " 

" And, of course, of course, of course, Miss Prior ! " 
say I, bnitally ; " and tliis Is the way the world wags ; 
and this is the way we are ill, and are cured ; and we 
are grateful to the doctor that cures us I " 

She nods her grave head. " You used to be kinder 
to me once, Mr. Eatchelor, in old days — in your — in 
my time of trouble 1 Yea, my dear, that is a beautiful 
bit of broom I Oh, what a tine butterfly I " (Cecilia 
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scours the plain after the batterfly.) " Yoa used to 
be kinder to me once — when we were both unhappy." 

"I was unhappy," I say, "but I BurTived. I waa 
ill, but I am now pretty well, thank you. I waa jilted 
by a false, heartless woman. Do you tuppoee ther« 
are no other heartless women in the world 1 " And I 
am confident, it Bessy's breaat had not been steel, the 
daggers which darted oat from my eyes would have 
bored frightful stabs in it 

But she shook her head, and looked at me so sadly 
that my eye-daggers tumbled down to the ground at 
once ; for you see, thmigh I am a jealous Turk, I am 
a very easily appeased jealous Turk; and if I had 
been Bluebeard, and my wife, just as I was going to 
decapitate her, had lifted up her head from the block 
and cried a little, I should have dropped my scimitar, 
and said, " Come, come, Fatima, never mind for the 
present about that key and closet business, and I 'U 
chop yoor head oB some other morning." t say 
Bessy disarmed me. Pooh I I say, women will make 
a fool of me to the end. Ah! ye gracioos Fates! 
Cut my thread of life ere it grow too long. Suppose 
I were to Utb till aeTenty, and some little wretch of 
a woman were to set her cap at m« ? She would 
catch roe — I knov cbe would. All tiie nuJet of our 
family have been tfoontj and lof^ to a degne per- 
fectly ludieroiH nid decpieaUe to eontemplate — 
Well, Bessy Prior, pnttii^; a hand out, looked at me, 
and said — 

"You are the oldest and best friend I have ever 
had, Kr. Batdielov — tbe only fnrad." 

" Am I, Elizabetli t" I gacp, with a beating heart. 

"Cissy ia mmuiig bwk with a butterfly." (Obj 
handa tinlock.) " I>oo*C yon see tbe difBculties of my 
position ? Don't yoo know that ladies are often Jc^ 
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"Ces enfans ne compreiment giiere le Fran^ais," 
says Miss Prior, speaking very rapidly. 

" Apres lonche ? " I whisper. The fact is, I was so 
agitated I hardly knew what the French for lunch 
waa. And then our conversation dropped : and the 
beating of my own heart was all the sound I heard. 

Lunch came. I could n't eat a bit : I should have 
choked. Bessy ate plenty, and drank a glass of beer. 
It was her dinner, to be sure. Young Blackaheep did 
not appear. We did not miss him. When Lady 
Baker began to tell her story of George IV, at Slane 
Castle, I went into my own room. I took a book. 
Books ? Fsha 1 I went into the garden. I took out 
a cigar. But no, I would not smoke it. Perhaps she 
— many people don't like smoking. 

I went into the garden. "Come into the garden, 
Maud." I sat by a large lilac-bush, I waited. Per- 
haps she would come ? The morning-room windows 
were wide open on the lawn. Will she never come ? 
Ah ! what is that tall form advancing ? gliding — • 
gliding into the chamber like a beauteous ghost ? 
" Who most lioes like an angel show, you may be sure 
'tis she." She comes up to the glaaa. She lays her 
spectacles down on the mantel-piece. She puts a 
slim white hand over her auburn hair and looka into 
the mirror. Elizabeth, Elizabeth ! I come 1 

As I came up, I saw a horrid little grinning, de- 
bauched face surge over the back of a great arm-chair 
and look towards Elizabeth. It was Captain Black- 
sheep, of cour.se. He laid his elbows over the chair. 
He looked keenly and with a diabolical smile at the 
unconscious girl; and just as I reached the window, 
he cried out, " Bessy Bellenden, by Jvoe ! " 

Elizabeth turned round, gave a little cry, and— but 
what happened I shall tell in the ensuing chapter." 
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Bebecca ! Come on, Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, thoa 
dastard Templar 1 It is I, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe." 
(By the way, thougli the fellow was not a Templar, he 
was a Linwln's-Inn ttuin, having J^sed twice through 
the Insolvent Court there with infinite discredit.) But 
I made no heroic speeches. There was no need for 
Rebecca to jnmp out of window and risk her lovely 
neck. How could she, in fact, the French window be- 
ing flush with the ground-floor? And I give you my 
honor, juat as I was crying my war-cry, couching my 
lance, and rushing a la recouate upon Sir Baker, a 
sudden thought made me drop my (figurative) point; 
a sudden idea made me rein in my galloping (metar 
phorical) steed and spare Baker for that time. 

Suppose I had gone in ? But for that sudden pre- 
caution, there might have been a Mrs. Batchelor. I 
might have been a bullied father of ten cliildren. 
(Elizabeth has a fine high temper of her own.) What 
is four hundred and twenty a year, with a wife and 
perhaps half a dozen children ? Should I have been 
a whit the happier ? Would Elizabeth ? Ah ! no. 
And yet I feel a certain sort of shame, even now, 
when I think that I did n't go in. Not that I was in 
a fright, as some people choose to hint. I swear I 
was not But the reason why I did not charge was 

Nay, I did charge part of the way, and then, I own, 
stopped. It was an error in judgment. It was n't a 
want of courage. Lord G«orge Sackville was a brave 
man, and as cool as a cucumber under fire. AVetl, he 
didn't charge at the battle of Minden, and Prince 
Ferdinand made the deuce and all of a disturbance, 
as we know. BjTig was a brave man, — and I ask, 
wasn't it a confounded shame executing liim? 80 
with respect to myself. Here is my statement. I 
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^•fior atKivtk of «i;»h«tt. haaOt b> tke taeny,— 
Z TOW Umk Tsre eogmt aad boaonUs icaaooB wby 
I fid iw< ftiitr hoMt. 

Ton see I happened to be bdind a bins lila^lnuli 
(and vas taming a riiTme — lusTa bdp va\ — in 
vtjdi Jeatk was only %o put ne and EUzabetli) vben 
I nw Baker's face sm^ orer tiw chairback. I nsb 
forvatd as he cries " b; Jotc" Had Uiaa Prior eried 
out i» lier pac^ &a stm^th of tweotj Heeoass, I 
know, wDold have served this anB{ bat all she ifid 
was to tnm pale, and sajr, "01^ laei^l C^tain 
Baker I Do pitf nel' 

"Whatl joa remember ne^ Beaqr Bdlendea, do 
70a?" asks the Captain, adrancing. 

"Obiiiottbatname! fjeaae, not tbat naae I ** eries 
Bessy. 

"1 thought I kneir job yesterdaj," savs Baker. 
" Onlj, gad, joa see, I had so imtch dareC od board, 1 
did Dot much know what was what. And oh ! Sesey, 
I hare got such a splitter of a beadaehe." 

" Oh I please — please, my name U Hiss Prior. 
Pray ! pray, sir, don't — • " 

"Yoa're got handsomer— doosid deal handsomer. 
Know yoa now well, your spectacles off. Tou oome 
in here, — teach my nephew and aieoe, htunbug my 
sister, make love to the sh — OhI yon nnoomraon sly 
little tcodl" 

"CaMain Baker! I b^g — 1 implore yon," says 
Bessy, or soioettimg of the sort : for the white bandii 
assotiKxi an attitude of snpplicatioii. 

" ' :'t gammon mt,' ■' saya the rickety Cap- 
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tain (or words to that efEect), and seizes those two 
£ini white hands in his moist, tremblmg palms. 

Kow do you understand why I paused ? When the 
dandy came grinning forward, with looks and gestures 
of familiar recognition ; when the pale Elizabeth im- 
plored him to spare her:— akeen arrow of jealousy 
shot whizzing through my heart, and caused me well- 
nigh to fall backwards as I ran forwards. I bumped 
np against a bronze group in the garden. The group 
represented a lion stung by a serpent. / was a lion 
stung by a serpent too. Even Baker could have 
knocked me down. Fiends and anguish ! he had 
known her before. The Academy, the life she had 
led, the wretched old tipsy ineffective guardian of a 
father^^all these antecedents in poor Bessy's history 
passed through my mind. And I had offered my heart 
and troth to this woman ! Now, my dear air, I appeal 
to you. What would yow have done? Would yon 
have liked to have such a sudden suspicion thrown 
over the being of your affection ? " Oh ! spare me — 
spare me!" I heard her say, in clear — too clear — 
pathetic tones. And then there came rather a shrill 
" Ah ! " and then the lion was up in my breast again j 
and I give you my honor, just as I was going to step 
forward — to step? — to rusk forward from behind 
the urn where I had stood for a moment with thump- 
ing heart, Be8sy'8"Ah!" or little cry was followed by 
a whack, which I heard aa clear as anything I ever 
heard in my life; — and I saw the little Captain spin 
back, topple over a chair heels up, and in this pos- 
ture heard him begin to scream and curse in shrill 
;ones. 

Kot for long, for as the Captain and the chair 
tumble down, a door springs open;— a man rushes 
in, who pouncea like a panther upon the prostrate 
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Cstptein, jntebea into his nose and eyes, smd chokes 
his bad language by sending a fist down bis nao^tty 
thrraU. 

"Ohl thank yoo, Bedford! — please leave hira, 
Bedford ! that 's enoogh. There, don't hart him any 
more t " aays Bessy, laughing — langhing, npoa my 
vord. 

"Ah! will yoa?" says Bedford. "Lie still, yoa 
little beggar, or I '11 knock your head off. Look here, 
Miss Prior ! — Elizabeth — dear — dear Elizabeth I 
I lore you with all my heart, and soul, and strength 
— I do." 

" O Bedford I Bedford ! " warbles Elizabeth. 

"I do! I can*t help it. I must say it! Ever since 
Bome, I do. Lie still, you drunken little beast I It 's 
DO use. But I adore you, O Elizabeth I Elizabeth ! " 
And there was Dick, who was always following Misa 
P. about, and poking his head into keyholes to spy 
her, actually making lore to her over the prostrate 
body of the Captain. 

Now, what waa I to do ? Was n't I in a most con- 
foundedly awkward Bitoation? A lady had been 
attacked — a lady ? — th« lady, and I had n't rescued 
her. Her insolent enemy was overthrown, and I 
hadn't done it. A champion, three inches shorter 
than myself, had come in and dealt the blow. I was in 
such a rage of mortification, that I should have liked 
to thrash the Captain and Bedford too. The first 
I know I could have matched : the second was a tough 
little hero. And it was he who rescued the damsel, 
whilst I stood by t In a strait bo odious, sudden, and 
homiliating, what should I, what could I, what did 
I do? 

Behind the lion and snake there is a brick wall and 
marble balustrade, built for no particular reason, but 
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flanking three steps and a grassy terrace, which then 
rises up on a level to the honse-windowa. Beyond the 
balustrade is a shrubbery of more lilacs and so forth, 
by which you can walk round into another path, 
which also leads up to the house. So as I had not 
charged — ah ! woe is me! — as the battle was over, 
I — I just went round that shrubbery into the other 
path, and so entered the house, arriving like FortSn- 
bras in " Hamlet," when everybody is dead and 
sprawling, yon know, and the whole business is 
done. 

And was there to be no end to my shame, or to 
Bedford's laurels ? In that brief interval, whilst I 
was walking round the bypath {just to give myself 
a pretext for entering coolly into the premises), this 
fortunate fellow had absolutely engaged another and 
larger champion, This was no other than Bulkeley, 
iny Lady B.'s first-class attendant. When the Captain 
fell, amidst his screams and curses, he called for 
Bulkeley ; and that individual made his appearance, 
with a little Scotch cap perched on his powdered 
head. 

" Hullo ! what 's the row year ? " saya Goliath, 
entering. 

" Kill that blackguard ! Hang him, kill him ! " 
screams Captain Blacksheep, rising with bleeding 
nose. 

" I say, what 's the row year ? " asks the grenadier. 

"Oflt with your cap, sir, before a lady I" calls out 
Bedford. 

" Hoff with my cap ! yon be bio — " 

But he said no more, for little Bedford jumped 
some two feet from the ground, and knocked the cap 
off, so that a cloud of ambrosial powder tilled the room 
with violet odors. The immense frame of the giant 
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■hookatdnimHLh: "Z wiDb* tfae AeaUi on TOl^ yoo 
tittle begs*' ^ " ^ granted out ; autd was adTsneing 
to iaOnj Dk^ jvst as I entered ia tbe cluad which 
his bead had nisei 

"in knock the Inina as w«U ae the povder out of 
yvm ngbr head!^ sajTs Bedford, Bpnngiiig at the 
poker. Atvfaicli janeCaK I estered. 

* What — irh^tl ifi this disnirtmice ? " I say, adTanc- 
ing with an air of iDiBglied BnzpriM and iccolntiosL 

'' Voa git ou of the way till I kno^ hb 'ead off I" 
roars Bulkeley. 

" Xak« op your c^ ax, and leave the roam," I a^, 
still with the same elegant firmseBS, 

" Pat down that there pokei, yon eoward ! " bellows 
the moDBter mi board wages. 

"Misi Prior!" I say (like a. dignified hypocrite, 
at I own I was), " I hope no one has offered yon a 
mdenesB ? " And I glare roond, first at the knight 
of the bleeding nose, and then at his sqnire. 

Kiss Prior's face, as she replied to me, wore a look 
of awfol scorn. 

"Thank yon, sir." she said, taming her head orer 
her shoulder, and looking at me with her gray eyes. 
" Thank you, Bichard Bedford ! God bless you ! I 
shall erer be thankfol to yon, wherever I am." And 
the stately figure swept out of the room. 

She had seen me behind that confonnded statue, 
then, and I had not come to her I torments and 
racks I scorpions, fiends, and pitchforks ! The face 
of Bedford, too (flashing with knightly gratitude anon 
as she spoke kind words to him and passed on), wore 
a look of scorn as he turned towards me. and then 
stood, his nostrils distended, and breathing somewhat 
hard, glaring at his enemies, and still grasping hia 
mace of battle. 
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When Elizabeth was gone, there was a pause of a 
moment, and then Blacksheep, taking his bleeding 
cambric from his nose, shrieks out, '■ Kill him, I say I 
A fellow that dares to hit one in my condition, and 
when I 'm down I Bulkeley, you great hulking jack- 
ass ! kill him, I say I " 

" Jest let him put that there poker down, that 's 
hall," growls Bulkeley. 

" You 're afraid, you great cowardly beast 1 You 
shall go ; Mr. What-d'-ye-<:all-'iin — Mr, Bedford — you 
shall have the sack, sir, as sure as your name is what 
it is ! I '11 tell my brother-in-law everjiihing ; and aa 
for that-woman — " 

" If you aay a word against her, I '11 cane you 
wherever I see you, Captain Baker ! " I cry out. 

" Who spoke to j/ou ? " says the Captain, falling 
back and scowling at me. 

"Who hever told you to put yowr foot in?" sayy 
the squire. 

I was in such a rage, and so eager to find an object 
on which I might wreak my fury, thiit I confess I 
plunged at this Bulkeley. I gave him two most vio- 
lent blows on the waistcoat, which caused him to 
double up with such frightful contortions, that Bed- 
ford burst out laughing ; and even the Captain with 
the dama^d eye and nose began to laugh too. Then, 
taking a lesson from Dick, as there was a fine shining 
dagger on the table, used for the cutting open of 
reviews and magazines, I seized and brandished this 
weapon, and I dare say would have sheathed it in the 
giant's bloated corpus, had he made any movement 
towards me. But he ouly called out, " hi '11 be the 
death on you, you cowards ! hi '11 be the death of 
both on yon 1 " and snatching up Iiis cap from the 
carpet, walked out of the room. 
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" (rlad 7011 did that, thoogh," bstb Balof, nodding 
hii bead, " Think I 'd beat pack op." 

Aad now tlie Devil of Bage irhlelL had been sweUtiig 
withiame gave |^aee to a vocse deni — the Devil <rf 
Jealonaj — sod I tnmed on the Captain, ^WWIbbIk) 
jart about to elinlt swsy ; — 

" Stop ! " I cried out — I screamed oat, I m^ my. 

" Who spoke to y oa, I sbould like to know f and 
who the dooce dares to speak to me in that sort of 
vaj ? ** sajrs Clarence Baker, vith a plentiful garnish 
of expletives, which need not be here inseited. Bat 
be stopped, nevertheless, and turned slouctdog rooDd. 

" You Epoke ju*t now of Miss Prior ? " 1 said. 
" Have you anything against her ? " 

** \Vhat 'b that to yon ? " he asked. 

"I am her oldest friend. I introduced her Lubo this 
family. Dare you say a word against her ? " 

"Well, who the dooce has I " 

"You knew her before ? " 

"Yes, I did, then." 

"Wien she went by the name of Bellenden ?" 

" Of course I did. And what 's that to you ? " he 
screams out. 

" i this day asked her to be my wife, sir ! Thai'a 
what it ia to me ! " I replied with severe dignity. 

Mr. Clarence began to whistle. "Ohl if that's it 
— of course not!" he says. 

The jealous demon writhed within me and rent me. 

" You mean that there U something, then ? " I 
aaked, glaring at the young reprobate. 

" No, I don't," says he, looking yeiy much 
frightened. " Ka, there is nothin'. Upon my sacred 
honor, there is n't, that I know." (I was looking un- 
commonly fierce at this time, and, I must own, would 
rather hare quarrelled with somebody than not) 
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" Ko, there is Qothin' that I know. Ever so many 
years ago, you see, I used to go with Tom Papillion, 
Turkiagton, and two oi three fellows, to that theatre. 
Dolphin had it. And we used to go hehiud the 
Bcenes — and — and I own I had a row with her. 
And I was in the wrong. There now, I own I was. 
And she left the theatre. And she behaved quite 
right. And I was very sorry. And I believe she is 
as good a woman as ever stepped now. And the father 
was a disreputable old man, but most honorable — I 
know he was. And there was a fellow in the Bombay 
service — a fellow by the name of Walker or Walking- 
ham — yes, Walkingbam; and I used to meet him at 
the 'Cave of Harmony,' you know; atid he told me 
that she was aa right as right could be. And he was 
doosidly cut up about leaving her. And he would 
have married her, I deseay, only for hia father the 
General, who would n't stand it And he was ready 
to hang himself when he went away. He nsed to 
drink au'fully, and then he used to swear about her ; 
and we used to chaff him , you know. Low, vulgarish 
sort of man he was ; and a very passionate fellow. 
And if you're goin' to marry her, j-ou know — of 
course, I ask your pardon, and that ; and upon the 
honor of a gentleman I know nothin' against her. 
And Z wish you joy and all that sort of thing. I do 
now, really now 1 " And so saying, the mean, mis- 
chievous little monkey sneaked away, and clambered 
up to his own perch in his own bed-room. 

Worthy Mrs. Bonnington, with a couple ot her 
young ones, made her appearance at this juncture. 
She had a key, which gave her a free pass through 
the garden door, and brought her children for an 
afternoon's play and fighting with their little nephew 
and niece. Decidedly, Bessy did not bring up lier 
-■23 
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shirts and coats on your back, and calculate when she 
can get them for her boya. Those vulgar young mis- 
creants will never fail to come and dine with you on 
a Sunday. They will bring their young linendraper 
or articled friends. They will draw bills on you, or 
give their own to money-lenders, and unless you take 
up those bills they will consider you a callous, avari- 
cious brute, and the heartless author of their ruin. 
The girls will come and practise on your wife's piano. 
They won't come to you on Sundays only. ; they will 
always be staying in the house. They will always be 
preventing a tete-a-tete between your wife and you. 
As they grow old, they will want her to take them 
out to tea-parties, and to give such entertainments, 
where they will introduce their odious young men. 
They will expect you to commit meannesses, in order 
to get theatre tickets for them from the newspaper 
editors of your acquaintance. You will have to sit 
in the back seat: to pay the cab to and from the 
play : to see glances and bows of recognition passing 
between them and dubious bucks in the lobbies : and 
to lend the girls your wife's gloves, scarfs, ornaments, 
smelling-bottles, and handkerchiefs, which of course 
they will never return. If Elizabeth is ailing from 
any cii'cum stance, they will get a footing in your 
house, and she will be jealous of them. The ladies 
of your own family will quarrel with them of course ; 
and very likely your mother-in-law will tell them a 
piece of her mind. And you bring this dreary cer- 
tainty upon you, because, forsooth, you fall in love 
with a fine figure, a pair of gray eyes, and a head of 
auburn (not to say red) hair 1 Charles Batohelor 1 
in what a galley hast thou seated thyself, and what 
a family is crowded in thy boat ! 
All these thoughts are passing in ray mind, as good 
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Hre. Bomungton is prattling to me — I protest I dont 
know about what. I think I caught some taint sen- 
tences about the Patagonian mission, the Ifational 
schools, and Mr. Bonnington's lumbago ; but I eact 
say (or certain. I was busy with my own thoughts. 
I bad aaked the awful question — I was not answered. 
Bessy had even gone away in a huS about my want 
of gallantry, but I was easy on that score. As for 
Mr. Drencher, she had told me her sentiments re- 
garding him ; " and though I am considerably older, 
yet," thought I, " I need not be afraid of thai rtraL 
But when she says y«? Oh, dear! oh, dear I Fea 
means Elizabeth — certainly, a brare young woman 
^ but it means Mrs. Prior, and Gas. and Amelia Jane^ 
and the whole of that dismal family." No wonder, 
with these dark thoughts crowding my mind, Mra. 
Bonnington found me absent; and, as a comment 
Upon some absurd reply of mine, said, " La I Ur. 
Batchelor, you must be crossed in lore ? " Crossed 
in love ! It might be as well for some folks if they 
mre crossed in love. At my age, and having loved 
madly, as I did, that party in Dublin, a man does n't 
take the second fit by any means so stroogly. Well I 
well ! the die was cast, and I was there to bide the 
hazard. What can be the matter ? I look pate and 
nnwell, and had better see Mr. D. ? Thank you, my 
dear Mrs. Bonnington. I had a violent — a violent 
toothache last night — yes, toothache ; and was kept 
awake, thank you. And there 's nothing like having 
it out? an<l Mr. I>. draws them beautifully, and has 
taken out six of your children's ? It 's better now ; I 
dare say it will be better still, aooo. I retire to my 
chamber: I take a book — can't read one word of IL 
I resume my tragedy. Tragedy ? Bosh ! 
I suppose Mr. Drencher thoi^ht his yesterday's 
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patient would be better for a little more advice and 
medicine, for he must pay a second visit to Shrub- 
lands on this day, just after the row witli t!i» Ca{> 
tain had taken place, and walked up to the upper 
regions, as his custom wa^. Very likely he found 
Mr. Clarence bathing his nose there, and preaoribed 
for the injured organ. Certainly he knocked at the 
door of Miss Prior's schoolroom (the fellow was 
always finding a pretext for entering that apartment), 
and Master Bedford comes to me, with a woe-ltegone, 
livid countenance, and a "Hat ha! young Buwbotuis 
is up with her!" 

"So, my poor Dick," I say, "I heard your ooataa- 
eion as I was myself running in to rc»cu« Mlw P. 
from that villain." 

" My blood was hnp," groans Dick, — " up, I beg 
your pardon. When I saw that youiif[ raiKsil Uy • 
hand on her I could not help fljring at htm. I would 
have hit him if he had been my own fittlti.-r. And I 
cooid not help saying what wum oa my mind. It 
would come out; I knew it would koum day. I might 
as well wifih for the moon aa bojie to get her. tihv 
thinks herself mperior to uu;, and t>«riia{>« aha im 
mistaken. But it > no uw ; nbe d//n't care for me ; 
Ab dont caie for aiijrtxidy. Now the wor'i« an oait, 
in eomae I mnctn't stay hieK." 

"Yon nxf pit another pla>e« euily eiwu^ with 

JIMTtllMMtW, BtMUocdl" 

Bi* he ihoolt Im hMd, *<l'a ■otdlojMW'dfcoUadk 
asbo^ dfl^* boats &• mmm. I hav* vxAiutr plaae. 
Ikfl»eaM«d«Utfif Moaa y . My fuoi'AA uuMluvW 
9DM^«^eB 7«i«MadtolM ao kind to, Mr. H, I'm 
akae mem. OiBiBMii 4ba( IjatrlMB**, will li* mmm 
one sway? IlltcO joualy^ut mj fAanaauiu* 4a/, 
si^ and I knmr jtm 'U be ao ^A m to bel|* maf* 
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packages belonging to hia lady, " Have tho good- 
ness to take that cap off," I say, coolly. 

" You 'ave the goodness to remember that if hever 
I see you hout o' this 'ouse I '11 punch your hugly 
'eaJ oif," says the monstrous menial. Hut I poise 
my paper-cutter, and he retires growling. 

From despondency I pass to hope ; and the prospect 
of marri^e, which before appeared so dark to me, 
assumes a gayer hae. I have four hundred a year, 
aud that house in Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, of which the upper part will be quit« big 
enough for us. If we have children, there is Queen 
Square for them to walk and play in. Several gen- 
teel families I know, who still live in the neighbor- 
hood, will come and see my wife, and we shall have a 
comfortable, cosy little society, suited to our small 
means. The tradesmen in Lamb's Conduit Street are 
excellent, and the music at the Foundling always 
charming, I shall give ap one of my clabs. The 
other is within an easy walk. 

No : my wife's relations will not plagoe me. Beuy 
is a most sensible, determined woman, and a« oool a 
band as I know. She will only see Mrs. Prior at 
proper (and, I trust, distant) intervals. Her brothers 
and sisten will learn Xa know their places, and not 
obtrude upon me or the company which I keep. My 
friends, who are edacated people aiul gentlemen, will 
not object to Tisit tne becsuiae I lire over a shop (my 
gronnd^oot and spacioaa back pfcmisea in Derotv 
shire Street ara let to a Gemuui toy-warehoiiH). I 
shall add a bmidred or two at least to my income \jj 
my literary labor; aad BcMy, who has practised 
ftngali^ all ber lif^, and been a gucd daugbtn sod a 
good ■iita', I know will prore a food wife, and, please 
L beaveo \ a good notlWR. YDrf, foor hondtad a jtta. 
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he is too mucli for her. Come, children, it is time to 
go to dinner," And, with more of this prattle, the 
good lady eummons her yoimg ones, who descend 
from the schoolroom with their nephew and niece. 

Following nep!iew and niece, comes demure Miss 
Prior, to whom I fling a knowing glance, which aaya, 
plain as eyes can speak — Do, Elizaheth, come and 
talk for a little to yoar faithful Batchelor 1 She 
gives a sidelong look of intelligence, leaves a paraaol 
and a pair of gloves on a tahle, accompanies Mrs. 
Bennington and the young ones into the garden, sees 
the clergyman's wife and children disappear through 
the garden gate, and her own youthful charges en- 
gaged in the strawberry-beds ; and, of course, returns 
to the morning-room for her parasol and gloves, which 
fihe had forgotten. There is a calmness about that 
woman — an easy, dauntless dexterity, which frightens 
me — ma parole d'honneur. lo that white breast is 
there a white marble stone in place of the ordinary 
cordial apparatus ? Under the white velvet glove of 
that cool hand are there bones of cold steel ? 

" So, Drencher has again been here, Elizabeth ? " I 
aay. 

She shrugs her shoulders. " To see tliat wretched 
Captain Baker. The horrid little man will die ! He 
was not actually sober just now when he — when I — 
when you saw him. How I wish you had come sooner 
— to prevent that horrible, tipsy, disreputable quar- 
rel. It makes me very, very thoughtful, Mr. Batche- 
lor, He will speak to his mother — to Mr. Lovel. I 
shall have to go away, I know I must." 

"And don't you know where you can find a home, 
Elizabeth ? Have the words I spoke this morning 
been so soon forgotten ? " 

"Ohl Mr. Batchelor! you spoke in a heat. You 
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The deuce it was ! I could n't say No, of course ; 
but I protest I had no idea until that moment that 
our conversation had been about aunt and uncle at 8L 
Boniface, Again came the horrible Huapicion, the 
dreadful doubt — the chill as of a cold serpent crawl- 
ing down my back — which had made me pause, and 
gasp, and turn pale, anon when Bessy and Captain 
Clarence were holding colloquy together. What has 
happened in this woman's life ? Do I know all about 
her, or anything ; or only just as much as she chooses ? 
O Batch — Batch ! I suspect you are no better tbao 
an old gaby .' 

"And Mr. Drencher has just been here and seen 
your son," Bessy continues, softly ; " and be begs and 
entreats your Ladyship to order Captain Baker to be 
more prudent Mr. D. says Captain Baker is sbortea- 
ing his life, indeed he is, by his carelessness." 

There is Mr. Lovel coming from the city, and tb« 
children are running to their papa I And Miss Prior 
makes her patroness a meek curtsy, and demurely 
glides away from the room. With a sick heart I 
say to myself, " She has been — yes — humbugging ia 
the word — humbugging Lady B. Elizabeth t Eliza- 
beth [ can it be possible thou art humbugging ma 
too?" 

Before Lorel enters, Bedford rapidly flits through 
the room. He looks as pale as a ghost His fac« is 
awfully gloomy. 

" Here 's the goremor come," Dick whispers to 
me. "It must all come hout now — out, I beg your 
pardon. So she 's caught yvu, has she ? I thought 
she would." And he grins a ghastly grin. 

" What do you mean ? " I ask, and I dan say torn 
^ tather i«d. 

^L M I know all about it 1 11 epeak to you to-nigh^ 
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■hoald BOt b* tonj," the widower Miiuaiiw d to bb. 
taimif tb» tooe of the Caiitain's Toiee, Ids !•«, and 
Ua BlHMn in general, we're apeeully odioai to Mz. 
Lwd, who aanld put up with the tynnitj of vomd, 
bat molted against the rulgarity and assompcioo of 
oertoin nu^u. 

Am yet luitldag liad been aaid aboat th« momiiig's 
qoarreL liar* w« were all sitting with a sword hang- 
ing over our heads, smiling and chatting, and talking 
dookery, poUtioi, the weather, and what not. Beasy 
waa per£iMtly oool and dignified at tea. Dan^r or 
doubt did not Bt<«m to affect her. If ahe had bef^n 
MdMed for execution at the end of the evening she 
woald have made tlie tea, played her Beethoven, an- 
•WVMd qu(;NtiunH in her usual voice, and glided aboat 
from one to another with her usual dignified calm, 
■KtU the hour of decapitation came, when she would 
hftva made her ourtay, and gone out, and had the 
I pwforroed quite quietly and neatly. I 
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admired her, I wm frightened before her. The cold 
soake crept more ihatt ever dowu my back as I medi- 
tated on her. I made such awful blunders at whist 
that even good Mrs. Bounington lost her temper with 
her fourteen shillings. Miss I'rior would have played 
her hand out, and never made a fault, you may be 
sure. She retired at her accustomed hour. Mrs. 
Bonnington had her glass of negus, and withdrew too. 
Lovel keeping his eyes sternly on the Captain, that 
officer could only get a little sherry and seltzer, and 
went to bed sober. Lady Baker folded Lovel in her 
arroSf a process to which my poor friend very humbly 
submitted. Everybody went to bed, and no tales were 
told of the morning's doings. There was a respite, 
and no execution could take place till to-morrow at 
any rate. Put on thy nightcap. Damocles, and slumber 
for to-night at least. Thy slumbers will not be out 
short by the awful Chopper of Fate. 

Perhaps you may ask what need had / to be alarmed ? 
Nothing could happen to me. I was not going to lose 
a governess's place. Well, if I must tell the truth, I 
had not acted with entire candor in the matter of 
Bessy's appointment. In recommending her to Lovel 
and the late Mrs L., I had answered for her probity, 
aod so forth, with all my might. I had described ,the 
respectability of her family, her father's campaigns, 
her grandfather's (old Dr. Sargent's) celebrated ser- 
mons ; and had enlarged with the utmost eloquence 
upon the learning and high character of her unole, the 
Master of Boniface, and the deserved regard he bore 
hie niece. But that part of Bessy's biography which 
related to the Academy I own I had not touched upon. 
A quoi ban ? Would every gentleman or lady like to 
have everything told about him or her ? I had kept 
the Academy dark then; and so had brave Dick B^ 
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ford the butler; and should that miscreant Captain 
reveal the secret, I knew there would be an awful 

commotion in the building. I should have to incur 
Level's not unjust reproaches for suppressio veri, and 
the anger of those two viragines, the grandmothers of 
Lovel's children. I was more afraid of the women 
than of him, though conscience whispered me that 1 
had not acted quite rightly by my friend. 

When, then, the bed-candlea were lighted, and every 
one said good-night, " Oh 1 Captain Baker," say I, 
gayly, and putting on a confoundedly hypocritical 
grin, " if yon will come into my room, I will give you 
that book," 

" What book ? " says Baker. 

" The book we were talking of this morning." 

"Hang me, if 1 know what you mean," says he. 
And luckily for me, Lovel, giving a shrug of disgust, 
and a good-night to me, stalked out of the room, bed- 
candle in hand. No doubt he thought his wretch of a 
brother-in-law did not well remember after dinner what 
he had done or said in the morning. 

As I now had the Blacfcsheep to myself, I said 
calmly, "You are quite right. There was no talk 
about a book at all, Captain Baker, But I wished to 
see you alone, and impress upon you my earnest wish 
that everything which occurred this morning — mind, 
everything — should be considered as strictly private, 
and should be confided to wo person whatever — you 
understand ? — to no person." 

"Confound me," Baker breaks out, " if I understand 
what you mean by your books and your ' strictly pri- 
vate.' I shall speak what I choose — hang me ! " 

" In that case, sir," I said, " will you have the good- 
ness to send a friend of yours to my friend Captain 
Fitzboodle? I must oonsider the matter as personal 
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between ourselves. You iuaulted — and, as I find now, 
for the second time — a lady whose relations to me 
you know. You have given neither to her, nor to me, 
the apology to which we are both entitled. You re- 
fuse even to promise to be ailent regarding a painful 
scene which was occasioned by your own brutal and 
cowardly behavior ; and you must abide by the conse- 
quences, sir I you must abide by the consequences I " 
And I glared at him over my flat candlestick. 

" Curse me ! — and hang me ! — and, etc., etc., etc.," 
he says, " if I know what all this is about. What the 
dooce do you talk to me about books, and about silence, 
and apologies, and sending Captain Fitzboodle to me ? 
I don't want to see Captain Fitzboodle — great fat 
brute ! / know him perfectly well." 

" Hush ! " say I, " here 's Bedford." In fact, Dick 
appeared at this juncture, to close the house and put 
the lamps out. 

But Captain Clarence only spoke or screamed louder. 
"What do I care about who hears me ? That fellow 
insulted me already to-day, and I 'd have pitched his 
life out of him, only I was down, and I'm so con- 
founded weak and nervous, and just out of my fever 
— and — and hang it all! what are you driving at, 
Mr. What 's-your-name ? " And the wretched little 
creature cries almost as he speaks. 

" Once for all, will you agree that the affair about 
which we spoke shall go no further ? " I say, as stern 
as Draco. 

"I sha'n't say anythin' about it I wish you'd 
leave me alone, you fellows, and not come botherin'. 
I wish I could get a glass of brandy-and- water up in 
my bedroom, I tell you I can't sleep without it," 
whimpers the wretch. 

" Sorry I laid hands on you, sir," says Bedford, 
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" It 's to Mm, It 's to Sawbones," tiases out Bed- 
ford. " Sawbones dropt it as lie was getting into his 
gig: and I read it. /ain't going to make no bones 
about whether it's wrote to me or not. She tells 
him how you asked her to marry you. (Ha ! ) That 's 
how I came to know it. And do you know what she 
calls you, and what he calls you, — that castor-hoil 
beast ? And do you know what she says of you ? 
That you hadn't pluck to stand by her to-day. 
There, — it 'a all down under her hand and seal. You 
may read it, or not, if you like. And i£ poppy or 
mandragora will medicine you to sleep afterwards, I 
just recommend you to take it. / sh^l go and get a 
drop out of the Captain's bottle — I shall. 

And he leaves me, and the fatal paper on the table. 

Now, suppose you had been in my ease — would 
you, or would you not, have read the paper ? Sup- 
pose there is some news — bad news — about the 
woman you love, will you, or will you not, hear it ? 
Was Othello a rogue because he let lago speak to 
him ? There was the paper. It lay there glimmer- 
ing under the light, with all the house quiet. 
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KT HoKOKi Lbctetx ! I an, as ]■»■ 
Bj^l^as if yea were Brtopg oppoau to me, ^tt mam 
■^^Mad on yonr iwtilt ecnmtenanoe vlieii 7011 nad 
B^ eanfflsiaD iifaat 1. Citarles Batcheloi, Esqoirb. did 
lmrj^uioas}T enter the premiseE of £dvsrd Hreacixs, 



Eeqnire, Ttf "R.C&X (jibpv I Hit odians pestle-fiEmde^ 




UJVUj TUE TXDOWBB. 
H SO, and I «B flal^ fe 



dBcjdex «C M staid 1 Tkks As sassnataiv | 
thMfssteissthiMl Iksov vhstitistDfaeaaMsd 
b bn aln^. Ii<s lanl, hst I ssa In kl I 



da Oe Bidasglc Ufa, I slsctck sitf ^ hBd — 1 
SSSB lb rirsr— I — sd, I •« it— Ikoa— ]<i 
— Ifeak i^ Sid I SBd k. 

Oriilfcii.Iwiy aq-, 1 lead Ort psrtsf irvUck 
tkeUeedsssidUslsnbdfavdiin. &«sslaa 
■ fisgBflMrfBkikv — «*^*c— * — «fcl kow-latts 
to soBovl ▲ IviprfS^saasskcgddaat hn« 
>ss» — » ffiuiil 1 1 U sjiii.nil (hsj BsdlssJs 




I wiAri te» lhi»i.J ls»«a» jitK >e sm*.«s I 
liiissid ae y^uOrfs Jtoji^sddsessto Usi! 
So sm de ilsioaid Bov vsO csssr wssd at it 
»»s itinioo»»y stisiiiiiiifcsost! If psfs £i«wv 
•Ud I ajfooe •» ahist a« tit •( &s littCT wUd 
I pi, ns ss it ns— skst BSM r>(M oosaad a» 
ksn tasa? He dssadftd liii—iis< bfs^ tki% 
lias;— 

•— dtas Us ia as Isdksl, aUik I sksn <aima> 
fit Ike asb << ioi aila «B« «' — (Itat Utl i» 




4^fKf latin ««r hoaat Ini Iumm; aad, I asMl a^ 
«Mno«ktadtt>«l)«f widdldm. Btek»«»> 
Mm, y«« iMiiftlila boiy, » W Ae oalj- me of Iub siK 
«)u>b«^it? Ou ;«i Sner tint m^sB oldam- 
tat« {u «U «n{f , H yea «aD Liu, ytm wiekfld, ^om- 
cbI iuui!) aoold evoz nuke an ntpzHnon m m^- 
iMut? ytiiKr!" <AJia.l So 1 vw an (dd MiiS,m 
T ?) '"Though I dati't wisli to make ym Tgin too, or 
tbut othtn people should laagh at joo, as jin do at 
poor daai Ui. B» I think, sii, yon naad i>at look aa 
four fUu» to a&f that jcra need not be afiaid of aoA a 
rival M tiat. Tou Uivsy be is attentrre to lae ? If 
you looked only a Uttk ai^rily at htm, he mntld fly 
kadc to LoBdoii. ToJay, vfaeu your AarrMt HtUe 
fati&Kt did pTcstnne bo offer tu take my hand, vlten I 
IiozmI hta little wiekod eaie and seat him gjaiMiiay to 
tbt mid of tiiB room — fxiOT Vr. B&tch was so fri^kt- 
m«d ttiftt hf did not rfor* to come int» the jixaa, and 
1 Bs«r hits peeping behiiui a tXaxof! tm Hk lawn, and 
be would ntvt oome in tmtU the tervautt m i iv a d . 
Poor man ! We cuinot all of as have coura^ like a 
ttrtain Kdward, vlio I know is as bold as o ^Mts. 
Ifow, eit, you mast not be quarKlling with tiiBt 
vretobad littlB captain for being rude. I hare ahoan 
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him that I can very well take care ofmyielf. I knew 
the odmis thinff the first moment I set eyes on him, 
though he had forgotten me. Years ago I met him, 
and I remember he was equally rude and tips — " 

Here the letter was torn. Beyond "tips" it did 
not go. But that was enough, was n't it ? To this 
woman I hiid offered a gentle and manly, I may say a 
kind and tender heart — I had offered four hundred a 
year in funded property, beaidea my house in Devon- 
shire Street, Bloomsbury — and she preferred Edward, 
forsooth, at the sign of the Gallipot : and may ten 
thousand pestles smash my brains 1 

You may fancy what a night I had after reading 
that scrap. I promise you I did not sleep much. I 
heard the hours toll BS I kept vigiL I lay amidst 
shattered capitals, broken shafts of the tumbled palace 
which I had built in imagination — oh I how bright 
and stately I I sat amongst the ruins of my own hap- 
piness, aurronnded by the murdered corpses of inno- 
cent visioned domeatic joys. Tick — tockl Moment 
after moment I heard on the clock the clinking foot- 
Btepa of wakeful grief. I fell into a doze towards 
morning, and dreamed that J was dancing with Glor- 
vina, when I woke with a start, finding Bedford 
arrived with my shaving-water, and opening the shut- 
ters. When he saw my haggard face he wagged his 

"You have read it, I see, sir," says he. 

"Yea, Dick," groaned I, out of bed, " I have swal- 
lowed it." And I laughed I may say a fiendish laugh. 
"And now I have taken it, not poppy nor maudragora, 
nor all the drowsy syrups in hia shop (hang him) will 
be able to medicine me to sleep for some time to 
some 1 " 

" She has no heart, sir. I don't think she cares for 
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t' other chap much," grtnns the gloomy batler. " She 
can't, after haring known m" — and my eom|»iiion 
in grief, laying down my hot-water jug, retzeafes. 

I did not cut any part of myself with my mar. I 
shaved quite calmly. I went to the bmily at bnak- 
Eost. My impression is I was sarcastic and wit^. I 
I emiled most kindly at Hiss Prior when she came in. 
Kobody oould hare seen from my oatwaid beharior 
tiiat anything was wrong within. I was an apple. 
Could you inspect the worm at my core? No, na 
Somebody, I think old Baker, complimented me on 
my good looks. I was a smiling lake. Ocmld ym 
see on my placid surface, amongst my sheeny water- 
lilies, that a corpse was lying under my cool depths T 
" A bit of devilled chicken ? " " So, thank you. By 
the way. Level, 1 think I must go to town to-day." 
" You il come back to dinner, of coarse ? " " Well — 
no," " Oh, stnff ! Ton promised me to-day and to- 
morrow. Bobin&on, Brown, and Jones are oomii^ 
to-morrow, and yon must be faer« to meet them." 
Thus we prattle on. I aitswer, 1 smile, I say, " Yes, 
if yon please, another cup," or "Be so good as to 
hand the mufiin," or what not. But I am dead. I 
feel as if I am under groand. and bnried. Life, and 
tea, and clatter, and muffins are going on, of cxmrse ; 
and daisies sprii^, and the sun shines on the grass 
whilst I am under it. Ah. dear me ! it 's very cruel : 
it 'b very, very lonely : it 'a very odd ! I dtrnt belong 
to the world any more. I have done with it I am 
shelved away. But my spirit returns and flitters 
through the world, which it has no longer anything 
to do with : and my ghost, as it were, comes and smiles 
at my own tombstone. Here lies Charles BatcheJor, 
the IJnloved One, Oh ! alone, alone, alone 1 Why, 
Fate ! didst thou ordain that I should be d 
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less ? Tell me where the Wandering Jew is, that I 
may go and sit with him. Is there any place at a 
light-house vacant ? Who knows where is the Island 
of Juaa Femaadez 7 Engage me a ship and take me 
there at once. Mr. E. Crusoe, I think ? My dear 
Robinson, have the kindness to hand me over your 
goatskin cap, breeches, and umbrella. Go home, and 
leave me here. Would you know who is the soUtari- 
est man on earth ? That man am I. Was that cutlet 
which I ate at breakfast anon, was that lamb which 
frisked on the mead last week (beyond yon wall where 
the unconscious cucumber lay basking which was to 
form his sauce) — I say, was that lamb made so ten- 
der, that I might eat him ? And my heart, then ? 
Poor heart ! wert thou so softly constituted only that 
women might stab thee? So I am a MufE, am I? 
And she will always wear a lock of his "dear hair," 
will she ? Ha I ha! The men on the omnibus looked 
askance as they saw me laugh. They thought it was 
from Hanwell, not Putney, I was escaping. Escape ? 
Who can escape ? I went into London. I went to 
the clubs. Jawkins, of course, was there ; and my im* 
pression is that he talked as usual I took another 
omnibus, and went back to Putney. " I will go back 
and revisit my grave," I thought. It is said that 
ghosts loiter about their former haunts a good deal 
when they are first dead ; flit wistfully among theil 
old friends and companions, and, I dare say, expect to 
hear a plenty of conversation and friendly tearful 
remark about themselves. But suppose they return, 
and find nobody talking of them at all ? Or, suppose, 
Hamlet (Fere, and Koyal Dane) comes back and finds 
Claudius and Gertrude very comfortable over a piece 
of cold meat, or what not 1 Is the late gentleman's 
present position as a ghost a very pleasant one ? 







! Open, Trap- 

gnond again. So I 
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was I What a diftereot pkoe 
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Sha Amrers their bloom, and 

ftB £9h its ssTor? Why, 

•HH-vlBftii iMajitamif — <mlj aa oidi- 

itnif — ineorrigibly doll, 
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GIoTTiox. Roses and fresh flowers ? Khenmatisina 
and flannel waistcoats, yvn silly old maul Foliage 
and Song ? namhy-paml^ drirellei 1 A statue ? — 
a doll, thoa twaddling old dnllaid ! — a doll with car- 
miae cheeks, and a heart staffed with bran — I say, 
on the night preceding that ride to and from Patney, 
I had ondeigooe death — in that onmibns I had been 
carried over to f other side of the Stygian shore. I 
letaroed bet as a passionless ghoet, remembering my 
hffrdays, bat not feeling any more. Love was dead. 
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ElizabeUi ! VThj, the doctor came, and partook freely 
of IttBttb, and I wag not aagiy. Yesterday I ealkd 
Ub aam^iad hated *<«'", and was jealooa of fain. 
Ti^daj I Mt BO rival^p ; and no earj at his sse> 
«ess; and noderin to snpplaiit him. Xo — I swear 
— not tltf ali^ttest wish to aiafca Eliabeth ™Hi« if 
she would. I might hare eand fin ber Testerdsj — 
yestetd^ I had a heait, Paha I mj good air or 
iiMuiMw Ton sit far me at dinnex. Pechaps job an 
KmHiMM^ and use your ejca. Ogle away. Dont 
halk yoand:^ V^7- Bot if yoa fancy I care a thiee- 
penny-^nece about yoo — or for yoar eyes — or &» 
your boimy brown hair — or for your sentimental 
remarks, sidelong warbled — or for yoor praise to 
(not of) my &ce — w for your satire behind my baek 
— ah me! — bow nUBtaken yon are I Few perdue, 
Mfl dUn damtl The digestiTe organs are still in 
good working mder — bat the heart? Caret. 

I waa perfectly civil to iir. Drencher, and, indeed, 
wonder to think bow in my irritation I had aliowed 
myself to ^iply (mentally) any sort of disagreeable 
phrases to a moat ezecilent and deserring and good- 
looking yonng man, who ia belored by the poor, and 
has won the jnst eonfidenoe of an extensive circle of 
patients. X made no sort of remark to Hiss Prior, 
except about the weather and the flowers in the gar< 
den. I was bland, easy, rather pleasant, not too high' 
spirited, yoa onderstand. — Ko : I vow you could not 
have seen a nerve wince, or the slightest alteration is 
my demeanor. I helped the two old dowagers ; I lis- 
tened to their twadiUe; I gayly wiped up with my 
napkin three qnaiteis of a gUsa of sherry which Fop- 
ham fiong over my tronaers. I would defy you to 
know that I had gome through the ticklish Ofwration 
of an excision of the heart a ttw hoots previootly. 
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Heart — pooh I I saw Miss Prior's lip quiver. With- 
out a -word between us, she knew perfectly well that 
all was over as regarded her late humble BervanL 
She winced once or twice. TIVTiile Drencher was busy 
with his plate, the gray eyes cast towards me inter- 
jectional looks of puzzled entreaty. She, I say, 
wiuced : and I give you my word I did not care a fig 
whether she was sorry, or pleased, or happy, or going 
to be hung. And I can't give a better proof of my 
utter indifference about the matter, than the fact that 
I wrote two or three copies of verses descriptive of 
my despair. They appeared, you may perhai>s re- 
member, in one of the annuals of those days, and were 
generally attributed to one of the most sentimental of 
our young poets. I remember the reviews said they 
were "replete with emotion," "full of passionate and 
earnest feeling," and so forth. Feeling, indeed I — 
ha! hal "Passionate outbursts of a grief-stricken 
heart I" — Passionate scrapings of a fiddlestick, my 
good friend. "Lonely" of course thymes with 
"only," and "gushes "with " blushes," and "despair" 
with "hair," and so on. Despair ia perfectly com- 
patible with a good dinner, I promise yon. Hair is 
false: hearts are false. Grapes may be sour, but 
claret is good, my masters. Do yon suppose I am go- 
ing to cry my eyes out, because Chloe's are tamed 
upon Strephon? If yon find any whimpering in 
mine, may they never wink at a bees-wing again. 

When the doctor rose presently, saying, he would 
go and see the gardener's child, who was ill, and cast- 
ii^ longing looks at Miss Prior, I assure yon I did 
not feel a tittle of ]ealousy, thongh Miss Bessy actn- 
aUy followed Mr. Drencher into the lawn, onder the 
pretext of calling back Miss Ciae^, who had ran 
thither without her bonnet 
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"Scfw, Ladj Bmkia, wldch was xiglitT jva or 
I?" asks bcMnnrMzL BnmiingtaD, wagging ber head 
towards the lawn wbcse tlds conpfe of innocyiita 



aad the medicaJ gendeana," I aaij, wriKng 
"It 



ten in tbat q^sjter. too.'' a^ni Lsify Baker; aad ifae 
in tnm waei her Chd head towards 

Toaaeaaae?- I avwei^ ai 
faomfaafae. "^laBatenitckiiiyLadjBaker; I hare 
been at the fire, aad aa aireadj thoRMg^dj ^jot, 
thaakjom. Oaeof roveharamgaea jihed 
years ago; aad oaee » qcise eaoagh, I a 
obkigcd tt> jrc-'' 

Thss Isaad.a0t beeaaseitwas trae; isfae^it 
the l e igMft o^ itk: i« if I dbooaeto He aboat mj 
own a^Kxa^ pear. wi7 aot ? Aad tboagb a atnstlj 
tre&4yn-^^ 3saai MKsalhr^ wbea I do iae, I |CK«iaa 
JOG I CO h \0'm/Est asii weiL 

^If, ai I 0cd«r iruBi Mnu BoacsdaigtfM, Mr. Il!Ra^ 
der aad ICas Frxir ak^ «aeb other, I wish atj <iU 
fbead JKy. I w^jt^ Mr, Iir t a dkr jrjj with aH sty 

ufie^ s^^aw tr/ sm; es»ljeaC He is a 



aad I aK aare, ladKS, jvi «aa t^ear avyatss ^ 
gwdacas. a£ser sZ r^m ba^^ fcar/vii «# ber.^ 



oear iSm^a^M^' Mprt 



r7.-^^ir aad wSarHfrj^^ ^I 4«rt i^i^^H om; tssigS* 
wcri T^>L foer^^i^A oi* SHupe word'* Aj^ wt 



" Oh, please don't," cries ilrs. B, 

"I will Slie thoaght, Mx. Batchelor, she atHaaOj 
tiioagfat that OUT son, that mj Cecilia's hmfaand, wm 
Bmitten by the govemeBB. I should UkB to hare neo 
him dare 1 " ani^ h tr flaahiwg eyes tami t n w yn ^ff \\^ 
late Ura. Level's portr^t, with its faded simper leer- 
ing orer the harp. " The idea that any woman ooold 
■ncceed that angel, indeed 1 " 

" Indeed, I don't envy her," I said. 

"You don't mean, Bat«helor, that my Frederick 
voold not make any woman happy? " cries tJie Bod- 
ningtou. "He -is only seven-and-thirty, very yoaag 
for his age, and the most affectionate of creatures. I 
am Borpriaed, and it's most cruel, and most unkind 
of you, to say that you dont envy any woman that 
marries my boy ! " 

" My dear good Hrs. Bonnington, yoa quite misap- 
prehend me," I remark. 

" Vilij, when his late irife was aliT*^" goes on Mi«. 

B , sobbing, "you know with what adminble 

sweetness and gentleness he bore her — her — bad 
temper — excuse me, Lady Baker I" 

" Oh, pray, abuse my departed angel ! " cries the 
Baker ; " say that your son should marry and forget 
her — say that those darlings should be made to foiget 
their mother. She was a woman of birth, and a woman 
of breeding, and a woman of family, and the Bakers 
came in with the Conqaeror, Mrs. Bonnington — " 

" I think I heard of one in the court of Pharaoh," 
I interposed. 

" And to say that a Baker is not worthy of a Lorel 
is prttty news indeed ! Do you hear that, Clarence ? " 

'• Hear what, Ma'am ? " says Clarence, who enten 
at this juncture. "You're speakin' loud enos^— 
though blesht if I hear two sh-ahyUaUes." 



* YnL •rsggntHi wy. jqxl isi9 JBaLsmik-ng!'^ 
^Simikauc — iiET^x*^ I * '^ SK7Y CT«r«m« ttjsl a 



K iai» -I^T? ^^ «^" Kill IVe 



."^ pTif ai>^ jcy?fltg x^nrcLi ^ 



Ax! nar^ frnx xxr ttih'*^ set dLzIdl'^ sas lae 



Z'lL^ai snczj — j^sl'^^ see joict;. BiBiric 
S£c» 5 I ' jLuz ii^TH, cur ac^!*^ 
T%t»> TTiflir^ ^EozLiszuiz. iiaiukis bcai^cr ifsaiEEsj, 

.- •» » 






BesiT Si^""t*T:iyfL, I skj ! * 

lie Tragncg z»ft -rnL jcxcs of iccror ia 
£mcs. 'A "tt.">&*iauKg!^ <ns Mil liiri' tfif^UE , 
''A \aulasr<asz£xs\^ vxjfjm Lsi^ Buez. ^Tcoa^ 

Caiptair* ^Ixct jcc lytn^tarogr joa aad Toabery in 
bfaie asd f^^ajr-gftfti ? Al^nri all ri^piiity *^«g^, BelL- 
cndoi vm&. Fosemj vaAflis't: bat Belkibiieii wu^ 
Ghne Toa ereiT eeedis lev tLat^ BelkadeiL Bcoshnj 
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"lit. BainlMlav tcaom ft* it 'w ts ks^ sq- 
ftMulr 1 did &," aim «te jam »iii»ibim 

"Y««, Ifj* OMUfv! «Dd mabady tan wok- *. ««d 
«fi«JMt hitr." tnmi ttt Diofc. Bedfmd, wtili & aofa; 
"awl chc is ■> bosMt ^ urr wonsn heM." 

''Itv^, who bdd 71M1 to pot vmroar m?" «» tin 
ttp^ OoptaitL 

"Aad 70U kiH**- thot-tiiis tniMawM on AeMi^e, 
Ud 710 lotimltmid fa«r into ut bod^h bmiir. (Ki, 
Dr. KaulMtat. Ui. Jt«C(!li*lot. j dutc't tfan^ it of 
jmi I DoD*t 9ftmk tx> ne, Uiia I " cxim tbe fistned 

*" Vmi hraagfat tUa weatm tn the ebUdieci of sij- 
•dniwl 0.«mlHu?" «Jl0«>at the otfaer dnwa^er. "8er- 
fWDL lrai« thfi TMHu : 1*m1c ^onr tnmkn. Tiper : joid 
qnit the hrnuc this tmtaiu. I>oti'; tooeh her. Ctasy. 
Cnme tT) n)«, my Uewtafi;. tiu away, you taomd 
wi*telil" 

"Hfan Rhi't u horriil WT«tnb ; and -vhea I wm HI sfae 
me mr fi^iod to hb." breaks in Pop. with a tost of 
tojiTK: "(Uu! yoi »h;i'ji*r g\., llias Prior — mt daar, 
TWftty MlflH Prior. You •ha'n'r go ! " and Cbe child 
MNhan op tn tfa» grtvtmum», jud ooms iter neok vitii 
tears and kiaaaa. 

"iMtTo hKT, Po])l»ni, ny darUss Uewtng h— losve 
U»t wotiMu ! " ertea Lwiy Baker. 
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^I wcm.% yoii old beast! — and ^10 As^^tton't go* 
And I wish yon was dead — and^ my dear, yoa ahaVt 
go, and Pa sha*n't Let ycni! '^ — shouts tdie boy. 

^Oh^ Pophani^ if Miss Fzior bas been nanghty, Mjss 
Prior mnst go I ^ aasys Cecilia, tossng up her head. 

^SpokoL IIIeb my daoghter's child!'' cries Lady 
Baker: and litde Gasy, having finng her litde stzme, 
looks as if she had perfionned a very viztooiis action. 

^God bless yon, Miaster Pop, — yoa ace a tnxmp, 
ycmaze!" says SLe^ Bedfood. 

^ Yes, tdiat I anv Bed&rd; and Ae sha'irt go, shall 
she ? "* cries die boy. 

Bnc Bessy scooped down, sadly, and kissed hint. 
^ T-^s. I nmsCy deaz.'' she sadiL 

^ Don't QQQCXL him.! Come a w ay, srI Come awaj 
fr:m. her ihia moment 1 *' fhriekgd t±e Two mi/ther& 

-^ I anzsed aim. dtnrngxL ^iie acaziec 5ef^^r, when, hxs 
0W3. mothef would net come near hxm^^ says Ulizaoe^i^ 



•*I*nL olesc if she':£dx\'' 3obs Baffbri — ^and — 
huh — him — bieamjnn^ Xascer Pop 1"^ 

«Thas citTd is wieked foumsair and hetKbcroni^ 
iaxmuzx. «id mfe >gzoziza aZT^adr!^ escla:ni^ Ladjr 
Baj£scl, •*' I fesrae. i«;im< g wnmaa^ psiL wiZ. aL.i: T^iilnstf 
i:3L f.L r *h tg 1 "^ 

^ Xha:: 'f a lari wrri % saj ^ an. hcmssc womao^ 

JLj aa^r Lccct — icr otass- Mlsff J^nr — woifi: »i5f* 
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appeared in a new ehanteter" says Lady Bakei. " J(y 
son baa just informed ua that Uvea Prior danced apon 
tte stage, Mr. Drencher ; and if yon think such a per- 
son is a fit companion for your mother and sisters, 
who attend a place of Chrisdan worship, I believe — 
I wish you joy," 

"Is this — is this — tme?" aeks the doctor, with 
a look of bewilderment. 

" Yes, it is true," sighs the girl ' 

"And yon never told me, Elizabeth?" gioaos the 
doctor. 

"She's as honest as any woman here," calls oat 
Bedford. " She gave all the money to her feraily." 

" It was n't fair not to tell me. It was n't fair," 
sobe the Doctor. And be gives her a ghastly parting 
look, and turns his back. 

" I say, you — Hi I Wliat-d'-you-«3all-'im ? Saw- 
bones ! " shrieks out Captain Clarence. " Come back, 
I say. She 's all right, I say. Upon my honor, now, 
she 's all right." 

"Miss F shonldn't have kept this from me. 

My mother and sisters are Dissenters, and Tery strict. 
I could n't ask a party into my family who has been 
— who has been — I wish you good morning, 
doctor, and stalks away. 

" And now, will you please to get your things rea^fg 
and go, too ? " continues Lady Baker. " My dear 
Bennington, you think — " 

" Certainly, certainly, she must go I '' cries Sirs. 
Bonnington. 

" Don't go till Lovel comes home, Miss. These ain't 
your mistresses. Lady Baker don't pay your salary. 
If you go, I go, too. There ! " calls out Bedford, and 
mumbles something in her ear about " the end of the 
Wttld.'* 



^^^i^^l 
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'Toa ga too; and a good riddance, yoa insolent 
imte ! '' exclaimB the dofwager. 

^Oh, Captain Claienee! yon have made a pretty 
—wnring-'s irork," I lay. 

"I don^knoir vhat the dooceall the Bherry — all 
tfaediindy'8 abont,'- says the Captain, playing with 
the empty decanter. ** Gal s a rery good gid — pretty- 
gal If ahe chooseah dansh ahport her family, why 
the doosh ahouldn't ahe dansh ahport a family ? " 

'That ia exactly what I recommend thia peraon to 
do," aaya Lady Baker, toaaing np lier iiead. ** And 
I will thank yon to leave the room. I>o you 

• 

As poor Elixabeth obeyed the order, Bedford darted 
affeer her ; and I know ere ahe had gone five atepe h^ 
imd offered her hia aavinga and everything he had. 
fihe might have had mine yeaterday. But ahe ha'l 
deeeived me. She had played faat and looae with mc. 
She had mialed me abont this doctor. 1 could trunt 
iber no more. 31y loYe oi yeaterday was dead, I say. 
The vase waa broken, whicii never could be mended. 
She knew all was over oetweeu uh. She did not oii'M) 
look at me aa ahe ktt the room. 

The two dowager* — one of them, I think, a littl«» 
alarmed at her victor>' — left the hourM.*, and for oiwa^ 
ipent away in the same uaroucij';. Thf? yount^ marinu*. 
wlio had been the caosr; of tii^ miachi^^i atagic^nwl 
away, I know not w'nitue:. 

About four o'clock, poor little Pjiihom^ tho (jhildrfMiM 
maid, came to me, weiiniKii choking with t«?ar«, hn hI.m 
liaiided me a letter, ^iyhc'n fco^u away — niid nlm 
saved both them chiidren'ft hvtfn^ f9fi«. ri,i| ^,„| f||,|, 'yn 
wrote to y^ii. -ir. Ann JJf/i f^ir ' I's w..komi'. Aw\ I'll 
^ve wamin'. I wih, tof ; ! ' Ari'l th«« w«*ppini; hiiiHl 
flUttden letires, ieaviiig me, pernapa mnmwha,t ttinUl 
enedy with the letter in my hmu(L 

TOS» Ul^'^iS 
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** Dmut fir," ihe Baid — " I may vrite you a line of 
thanks and &rewell. 1 sltall go to my mother. I 
■hall loon find another place. Poor Bedford, who 
has a generous heart, told me that he had given you 

a letter of mine to Mr. D . I saw this morning 

that you kiicw everything. 1 can only say now that for 
all your luug kiudne§Hea and friendship to my family 
1 am always your sincere and grateful — E. P." 

Yes : that wa* all. I think eho war grateful. But 
ahe had not been candid with me, nor with the poor 
surgeon, I had uo anger ; far from it : a great deal of 
regard and good will, nay admimtion, for the intrepid 
girl who had played a long, hard part very cheerfully 
and bravely. But my foolish little flicker of love had 
hlaied up and gone out in a day ; 1 knew that she never 
oonld care for me. In that diemal, wakeful night, 
after reatling the letter, I had thought her character 
and story over, and seen to what a life of arti&:e and 
dissimulation necessity had compelled her. I did not 
hlame her. In such eitvumstanoes, with such a family, 
how could she be frank and open f Poor thing ! poor 
thing 1 Do we know anybody ? Ah 1 dear me. we are 
most of us very lonely in the world. You who have 
any who love you, oling to them, and thank God. I 
went into the hall towards evening ; her poor trunks 
and packagi^ were there, and the liciie nurserymaid 
weeping over them. The sight unmanned me ; and I 
believe 1 cried myself. Poor Elizabech! And with 
these small chests you recommence your life's lonely 
voyage 1 1 i^ave the girl a couple of sovereigns. She 
•obbed a God bless me 1 and burst out crying more 
desperately than ever. Thou hast a kind heart, Utde 
Piuhorn I 

*'<]Uis8 Prior — to be called Cor.' Whose Crunka 
are titeae ? " saya Level, coming from the city. The 
dowa^rs drove up at the same momenL 
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"Did n't you see us from tlie omnibua, Frederick ? " 
cries her ladyship, coaxingly. " We followed behind 
you all the way ! " 

" We were in the barouche, my dear," remarka Mrs. 
Bonniagton, rather nervously. 

"Whose trunks are these? — what's the matter? 
— and what 's the girl crying for ? " asks LoveL 

"Miss Prior is a-going away," sobs Pinhorn, 

" Miss Prior going ? la this your doing, my Lady 
Baker?— or yours, Mother?" the master of the house 
says, Bteraly, 

" She 13 going, my love, because she cannot stay in 
this family," says mamma. 

" That woman is no fit companion for my angel's 
children, Frederick I " cries Lady B, 

" That person has deceived us all, my love I " says 



" Deceived ? — how ? Deceived whom 1 " continues 
Mr. Lovel, more and more hotly. 

" Clarence, love 1 come down, dear I Tell Mr, 
Lovel everything. Come down and tell him this 
moment," cries Lady Baker to her son, who at this 
moment appears on the corridor which was round 
the halL 

" What 's the row now, pray ? " And Captain 
Clarence descends, breaking his shins over poor Eliz- 
abeth's trunks, and calling down on them his usual 
maledictions. 

"Tell Mr. Lovel where you saw that — that per- 
son, Clarence? Now, sir, listen to my Cecilia's 
brother ! " 

"Saw her — saw her in blue and spangles, in the 
'Boae and the Bulbul,' at the Prince's Theatre — and 
a doosid nice-looking girl she was too ! " saya the 
Captain. 
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iny relatives — my mother-in-law — would drive yoa 
out of my doors! It shall not be! — by heavens, it 
shall not be ! "' 

You should have seen little Bedford sitting on the 
governess's box, shaking his fist, and crying " Hur- 
rah ! " as his master spoke. By this time the lond 
voices and the altercation in the hall had brought a 
half-dozen of servants from their quarters into the 
hall, " Go away, all of you I " shouts Lovel ; and the 
domestic posse retires, Bedford being the last to re- 
treat, and nodding approval at his master as he backs 
out of the room. 

" You are very good, and kind, and generons, air," 
says the pale Elizabeth, putting a handkerchief to her 
eyes. " But without the confidence of these ladies, I 
must not stay, Mr. LoveL God bless you for your 
goodness to me. I must, if you please, return to my 
mother." 

The worthy gentleman looked fiercely round at the 
two elder women, and a^ain, seizing the governess's 
band, said — "Elizabeth I dear Elizabeth! I implore 
you not to go ! If you love the children — " 

"Oh, sir I" (A cambric veil covers Miss Prior's 
emotion, and the expression of her face, on this 
ejaculation.) 

" If you love the children," gasps out the widower, 
"stay with them. If you have a regard for — for 
their father " — (Timanthes, where is thy pocket- 
handkercJiief ? ) — " remain in this liouse, with such a 
title as none can question. Be the mistress of it," 

" His mistress — and before me ! screams Lady Baker. 
" Mrs. Bonnington, this depravity is monstrous ! " 

" Be my wife, dear Elizabeth ! " the widower con- 
tinues. " Continue to watch over the children, who 
shall be motherless no more." 
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" Frederick 1 Fi'ederiek I have n't they got tw ? " 
shrieks one of the old ladies. 

" Oh, my poor dear Lady Baker ! " says lira. 
BoDoingtoiL 

" Oh, my poor dear Mrs. Bennington ! " says Lady 
Baker. 

" Frederick, listen to your mother," implores Mrs, 
Bonniugton. 

" To your mothers," sobs Lady Baker. 

And they both go down on their knees, and I heard 
a boo-hoo of a guffaw behind the green-baized ser- 
vants' door, where I have no doubt Mons. Bedford was 
posted. 

" Ah, Batchelor I dear Batchelor, speak to him ! " 
cries good Mrs. Bonny. "We are praying this child, 
Batchelor — this child whom you used to know at col- 
lege, and when he was a good, gentle, obedient boy. 
You have influence with my poor Frederick. Exert it 
for his heart-broken mother's sake ; and you shall have 
my bubble-uble-essinga, you shall." 

'* My dear good lady," I exclaim — not liking to see 
the kind sou! in grief. 

" Send for Doctor Straightwaist I Order him to 
pause in his madness," criea Baker ; " or it is I, Ce- 
cilia's mother, the mother of that murdered angel, that 
shall go mad." 

"Angel? Allonsf" 1 sa.y. "Since his widowhood, 
yon have never given the poor fellow any peace. Yon 
have been forever quarrelling with him, Tou took 
possession of his house ; bullied his servants ; spoiled 
his children — yon did, Lady Baker." 

" Sir," cries her ladyship, " you are a low, preaam- 
ii^, vulgar man 1 Clarence, beat this rude man I " 

"Nay," I say, "there must be no more quarrelling 
to-day. And I am sure Captain Baker will not molest 
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me. Miss Prior, I am delighted that my old friend 
should have found a woman of good sense, good con- 
duct, good temper — a woman who has had many 
trials, and borne them with very great patience — to 
take charge of him, and make him happy. I congrat- 
ulate you both. Miss Prior has borne poverty so well 
that I am certain she will bear good fortune, for it w 
good fortune to become the wife of such a loyal, hon- 
est, kindly gentleman as Frederick Lovel." 

After such a speech as that, I think I may say 
liberavi animam. Not one word of complaint, you 
see, not a hint about " Edward," not a single sarcasm, 
though I might have launched some terrific shots out 
of Diy quiver, and have made Lovel and hia bride^leot 
writhe before me. But what is the need of spoiling 
sport? Shall I growl out of my sulky manger, be- 
cause ray comrade gets the meat? Eat it, happy 
dog! and be thaukful. Would not that bone have 
choked me if I had tried it? Besides, I am accus- 
tomed to disappointment. Other fellows get the 
prizes which I try for. I am used to run second in 
the dreary race of love. Second ? Paha ! Third, 
Fourth. Que agaia-je ? There was the Bombay cap- 
tain in Bess's early days. There was Edward, Here 
is Frederick. Go to, Charles Batchelor; repine not 
at fortune : but be content to be Batchelor still. My 
sister has children. 1 will be an uncle, a parent to 
them, la n't Edward of the scarlet whiskers dis- 
tanced ? Has not poor Dick Bedford lost the race — 
poor Dick, who never had a chance, and is the best of 
us all ? Besides, what fun it is to see Lady Baker 
deposed : think of Mrs. Prior coming in and reigning 
over hert The purple-faced old fury of a Baker, 
never will she bully, and rage, and trample more. 
She must pack up her traps and be off. I know Bhe 
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most. I M,n congratulate Lovel sincerely, and that 's 
the fact 

And here at this very moment, and as if to add to 
the comicality of the scene, who shonld appear bot 
mother-in-law No. 2, ilrs. Prior, with her Bluecoat 
boy, and two or three of her children, who had been 
invited, or had invited themselves, to drink tea with 
Lovel's young ones, aa their cnstom was whenever 
they could procure an invitation. Master Prior had a 
fine " copy " under his arm, which he came to show to 
his patron Lovel. His mamma, entirely ignorant of 
what had happened, eame fawning in with her old 
poke-bonnet, her old pocket, that vast depository of 
all aortf) of stores, her old umbrella, and her usual 
dreary smirk. She made her obeisance to the matrons, 
— she led up her Biuecoat boy to Mr. Lovel, in whose 
ofSce she hoped to find a clerk's place for her lad, on 
whose very coat and waistcoat she had designs whilst 
they were yet on his back : and she straightway 
began business with the dowagers — 

" My lady, T hope your ladyship is quite well ? " {A 
cnrtsy.) " Dear, kind Mrs. Eonnington 1 I came to 
pay my duty to you, Mnm. This is Lonisa, my lady, 
the great girl for whom your ladyship so kindly 
promised the gown. And this is my little girl, Mis. 
Bennington, Mum, please ; and this is my big Blue. 
Go and speak to dear, kind Mr. XiOvel, Gus, dur dear 
good friend and protector, ^ the son and son-in-law 
of these dear ladies. Look, sir, he has brought his 
copy to show you ; and it 'a creditable to a boy of his 
age, is n't it, Mr. Batehelor ? You can say, who 
know so well what writing is, and my kind services 
to you, sir — and — Elizabeth, Lizzy, my dear I 
Where's yonr spectacles, you — you — " 

Here she stopped, and looking alarmed at the 
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group, at the boxes, at tlie blushing Lovel, at the 
pale countenance of the go^erneaa, " Gracious good- 
ness ! " she said, " what has happened ? Tell me, 
Lizzy, what ia it ? " 

" Is this collusion, pray ? " eaye ruffled Mrs. 
Bonnington. 

"Collusion, dear Mrs. Bonnington ?" 

" Or inaolence ? " bawls out my Lady Baker. 

"Insolence, your ladyship? What — what is it? 
What are these boxes — Lizzy's boxes? Ahl" the 
mother broke out with a scream, "you've not sent 
the poor girl away? Oh I my poor child — my poor 
children ! " 

" The Prince's Theatre has come out, Mrs. Prior," 
here said I. 

The mother clasps her meagre hands, " It wasn't 
the darling's fault. It was to help her poor father in 
poverty. It was I who forced her to it. Oh, ladies I 
ladies! — don't take the bread out of the mouth of 
these poor orphans I " — and genuine tears rained 
down her yellow cheeks. 

"Enough of this," aays Mr. Lovel, haughtily. 
"Mrs, Prior, your daughter is not going away. Eliz- 
abeth has promised to stay with me, and never to 
leave me — as governess no longer, but as—" and 
here he takes Miss Prior's hand. 

" His wife 1 la this — is this true, Lizzy ? " 
gasped the mother. 

" Yes, Mamma," meekly said Jliss Elizabeth Prior. 

At this the old woman flung down her umbrella, 
and uttering a fine scream, folds Elizabeth in her 
arms, and then runs up to Lovel : " My son I my 
son 1 " says she (Lovel's face was not bad, I promise 
you, at this salutation and salute). "Come here, 
children ! — come, Augustus, Fanny, Louisa, kiss 
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JODT dear hraOaet^ cihildien! And irhere are Tcnm, 
laxzj? Where are Pop and CissT? Go and look 
for your litUe nephew and niece, dears : Pop and 
Cissy in the schoolroom, or in the garden, deaia. 
Tbej win be your nephew and niece now. Go and 
fetch them, I say." 

As the young Priors filed ofiE, Mrs. Prior tamed to 
the two other matrons, and spc^e to them with mnch 
dignity : '^Most hotweather, your ladyship, I 'm rare ! 
Mr. Bonnington mnst find it 'very hot for preaching, 
Mrs. Bonnington ! Lor' ! there 's that little wretch 
beating my Johnny on the stairs. Hare done, Pop, 
sir ! How ever shall we make those children agree, 
Elizabeth?" 

Quick, come to me, some skilful delineator of the 
British dowager, and draw me the countenances of 
Lady Baker and Mrs. Bonnington ! 

^' I call this a jolly game, dont you, Batchelor, old 
boy ? " remarks ^e Captain to me. ^^ Lady Baker, 
my dear, I guess your ladyship's nose is out of joint." 

**0 Cecilia — Cecilia! don't tou shudder in tout 
grave ? " cries Lady B. " Call my people, Clarence — 
call Bulkeley — call my maid ! Let me go, I say, from 
this house of horror ! " and the old lady dashed into 
the drawing-room, where she uttered I know not 
what incoherent shrieks and appeals before that 
calm, glazed, simpering portrait of the departed 
Cecilia. 

Now this is a truth, for which I call Lorel, his 
lady, Mrs. Bonnington, and Captain Clarence Baker, 
as witnesses. Well, then, whilst Lady B. was adjur- 
ing the portrait, it is a fact that a string of Cecilia's 
haxp — which has always been standing in the comer 
of the room under its shroud of Cordovan leather— -a 
itnngy I «ay, of Cecilia' s harp cracked, and went off with 
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a loud bonff, which struck terror into all beholders. 
Lady Baker's agitation at the incident was awful ; I do 
not like to describe it — not having any wish to say 
anything tragic in this narrative — though that I con 
write tragedy, plays of mine (of which envious man- 
agers never could be got to see the merit) I think will 
prove, when they appear in my poatliumous works. 

Baker has always averred that at the moment when 
the harp-string broke, her heart broke too. But as 
she lived for many years, and may be alive now for 
what I know ; and as she borrowed money repeatedly 
from Lovel — he must be acquitted of the charge 
which she constantly brings against bim of hastening 
her oft-n death, and murdering his first wife Cecilia. 
" The harp that once through Tara'a halls " used to 
make surh a piteous feeble thrumming, has been carted 
off I know not whither ; and Cecilia's portrait, though it 
has been removed from the post of honor (where, yon 
conceive, under present circumstances it would hardly 
be ipropoi), occupies a very reputable position in the 
pink room up stairs, which that poor young Clarence 
inhabited during my visit to Shrublands. 

All the bouse has been altereiL There 's a fine 
organ in the hall, on which Elizabeth performs sacred 
music verj- finely. As for my old room, I will trouble 
you to smoke there under the present government. It 
is a library now, with many fine and authentic pic- 
tures of the Lovel family hanging up in it, the Eng- 
lish branch of the house with the wolf crest, and 
Gare a la louve for the motto, and a grand x>ostbu- 
mous portrait of a Portuguese officer (Gandish), 
Elizabeth's late father. 

As for dear old Mrs. Bonnington, she, you may be 
sure, would be easily reconciled to any live mortal 
who vaa kind to her, and any plan which should make 
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the alterationa are made we sliall always be delighted 
to see yoit, Mr. Batchelor, — our kindest old friend. 
Shall we not, Frederick ? " 

"Always, always," said Frederiek. 

" Come, children, come to your teas," calls out Mis. 
P., io a resolute voice. 

" Dear Pop, I 'm not going away — that is, only for 
a few days, dear," says Bessy, kissing the boy ; "and 
you will love me, won't you ? " 

"All right," says the boy. But Cissy said, when 
the same appeal was made to her: "I shall love my 
dear mamma I " and makes her new mother-in-law a 
very polite curtsy. 

"I tliink you had better put off those men you 
expect to dinner to-morrow, Fred," I say to Lovel. 

" I think I had. Batch," says the gentleman. 

"Or you can dine with them afc the club, you 
know ? " remarks Elizabeth. 

"Yea, Bessy." 

" And when the children have had their tea I will 
go with Mamma. My boxes are ready, you know," 
says arch Bessy. 

" And you will stay and dine with Mr, Lovel, won't 
you, Mr, Batchelor ? " asks the lady. 

It was the dreariest dinner I ever had in my life. 
No undertaker could be more gloomy than Bedford, 
as he served us. We tried to talk politics and liter- 
ature. We drank too much, purposely. Nothing 
would do. " Hang me if I can stand this, Lovel," I 
said, as we sat mum over our third bottle. " I will go 
back and sleep at my chambers. I was not a little 
soft upon her myself, that 's the truth. Here 's her 
health, and happiness to both of you, with all my heart" 
And we drained a great bum])er apiece, and I left 
him. He was very happy I should go. 
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Bedford Btood at the gate, as the little pony- 
carrit^ came for me in the dusk. " God bless yoa, 
sir," says be. " I can't stand it ; I shall go toa'' 
An^ he rubbed tus hands over Ms eyes. 

He married Mary Piohom, and they hare emigmted 
to Melbourne ; whence he sent me, thtue years ago, aa 
affectionate letter, and a smart gold pin from the 
diggings. 

A month afterwards, a cab might have been seen 
driring from the Temple to Hanover Square i and a 
month and a day after that drive, an advertisement 
might have been read in the "Post" and "Times:" 
" Married, on Thursday, lOth, at St George's, Hao- 
over Square, by the Reverend the Master of St. 
Boniface College, Oxbridge, nncle of the bride, Fred* 
erick Lovel, £squire, of Shrublands, Eoehampton, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
Montagu Prior, K, S. F." 

We may hear of Lovel Mabkied some other day, 
but here is an end of Lovel the Widower. VaUte et 
plaudUe, you good people, who have witnessed the little 
oomedy. Down with the curtain ; oorar up the boxes ; 
pop out the gas-lights. Ho 1 cab. Take ns home, and 
let us have some tea, and go to bed. Good-night, my 
little players. We have been merry together, and we 
part with softs hearts and somewhat rueful connte- 
, don't we? 
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